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COBBECTIOXS AKD ADDITIONS. 



fcttor 

bom K. Fhilip and Q. Mary to tha CBar, in tkToar of mutuil oommerdBl intoiooutBo ; 
d»ted »t WaetminBter, in April, lEGT- 

Ptge 112, line 4, before noitro add ligiUo. 

Page ISl. The document in ths Walaingliam Regittor, Cott. VS. Nero E. vii, 
may be mora eorroctly read, aa fallows ; — 

Copia Semite ioter IMoram et Stephanum Blac Ad curiam tentam apud 
WalaiiiKbam, iv'. die Jnnii, anno regai regia Ricardi Seoundi poat eooqueatum z°. 
conm Roberto Hetha tunc ibidem SeDeecboUD, Dominos concesait Joliauni Priori 
Kcdeaia da Walaingtiam, eC ej usdem loci coDTontui, quandam aemilam daoaotem de 
commoni via varaua quondam fontem vocatnm Cabbokesnell, in communi TiUata de 
Walaingham parra, ut unum pmpriie quod non eat ad nooumentum aliquomm 
Conunanarium ibidem, ut tcEtXtum est per bomagium. Reddit inde domino per 
mniHiTTi obolum in festo SancU Miehaelia. £t dat domino do fine yj- denarioa. 

[Notes.] 

Et nota, quod iata aeDubi jaeet sob fovea aqniloiuiri tenementi rooati Blokkes, 
jnxta croltam Toeatam Fowsracrofl. Et CabbokeaweUjaoet in asgulo AustraJi fovea 
do Poweraclooa, Tidelioet jnxta pnediccam foveam de Euakkes. 

Et nota, qnod Dominiu Ricbardo* Dm Ebond posteo, tempote Tbonue Hunt 
' Prioria, oooflrmavit pnedictnm, et super hoc etiam dedit Piiotatui totam porceUam 
tens9 ex parte oeddentali Tocotam ElemosinBriBm, quio jacet inter semitam ct 
pradictain ElomosinariaiD* 

[Eodoisemenla.] 

Semlta BabtoB Blackes. Item pars torrta nunue inter aemitom, et Tetos 
Elemosjnarimn Frioratas. 

Ista Billa &cit mentionem da qnadam aemita ad Gnem aqoilonarem hujua villie, 
subtua tenementum quondam Nicb^ Blac, postea Jacob! Cannoel [or Cawmalf] 

Page 295, line 10, an impreaaion from the Beal here noticed having miu^ been 
obtained, the name appears to be E\ilb«rt. 
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ett Slrc&atological journal* 



MARCH. 1856. 



DESCEUPTION OF A BEMARKABLE DEPOSIT OP HOMAH 
ANTIQUITIES OF IBON, DIBCOVEBED AT QBEAT CHESTEE- 
FOED, ESSEX, IN 1854. 

Br THB HOtr. RICHABD CORCTfrAtiUS HBVILtl, r.8.A., VICB-PRXSIDBNT. 

The discoTerj of a shaft or cavity filled with Eoman 
implements and objects of iron, in moat perfect preservation, 
has been noticed in a former volume of this Journal.* A 
detailed description was then given of the numerous deep 
pits at Chesterford, filled with black mould, and containing 
Roman reliquee and debris in great variety. The nature of 
the receptacle which I now propose to describe would have 
entitled it to a place in that communication, had it been 
possible to do justice at that time to a discovery, which, from 
its importance and singular character, seemed worthy of a 
separate memoir. 

In order to introduce the subject properly, it is necessary 
to describe some of the contents of the ground in close 
proximity to the pit which contained the iron, without refer- 
ence to the numerous other shafts in the same locality. 
On the 3rd of January, 1854, a sort of square grave was 
opened by my labourers in the Rectory grounds at Great 
(Siesterford ; this contained four skeletons, three of them 
lying intermingled, the fourth at some little distance. Six 
armleta of bronze, plam and ornamented, of Roman type, 
a slight bronze finger ring, the neck and shoulders of an 
elegant two-handled glass bottle, an ironfall, a buckle, a 
ladle, and a dark coloured vase, broken, were found with 
the three first ; with the fourth skeleton, was found a bronze 
ring upon the bone supposed to bo that of the middle finger, 
and, besides a bronze bracelet, two iron knives, and a 
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broken bronze box, resembling one found at Little Wilbra- 
ham (Grave, No. 141, "Saxon Obsequies," plate 15), a spoon 
of bronze with an oral bowl, and a pointed end to the handle, a 
circular metal plate, an iron spear, in remarkably perfect con- 
dition (See plate 1, fig. 12), a perfect urn of gray ware, with 
bosses on tbe sides and shoulders, and a small coin of Arcadius 
were also taken from this large grave. A space of between 
three and four yards intervened between it and the pit 
under consideration ; the soil continued deep and black, and 
from it were taken an iron key with a lute-shaped top of 
bronze to the handle, half an armlet like those before men- 
tioned, and a perfect circular bronze box with its lid attached 
to the side by a small chain as before. The two last objects 
were found immediately above a layer of chalk, which 
proved to be nearly two inches thick, and spread carefully 
over the mouth of a deep pit. On penetrating the chalk, 
the point of the pick came in contact with some of the iron 
objects with which the cavity was filled ; the shaft was six 
feet deep, sunk like the neighbouring pits below the black 
soil, through the natui-al gravel of the locality. Ko difficulty 
was experienced in emptying it, and the following articles, 
ninety-six in number, were taken out : — one anvil, one bed 
of an anvil, five small anvil pegs, two axle or pole guards, one 
axe, five bars of iron, three flat bands, one beetle ring, two 
chains, five coulters of ploughs, ten felloe bands, seven ham- 
mers, four hoops, four holdfasts, seven hinges, three keys, 
four locks, one pivot of a milktone, one pail handle, two pail 
hoops, one pair of shears, eight shackles, one saw, twelve 
scythes, one square girder, one turf cutter, two wall pegs, 
one small wheel. These were laid one upon the other, in 
no particular order, the two large locks were among the 
first taken out, and the scythe lay at the bottom. The 
list conveys but an imperfect idea of the interest and 
variety of the objects, to say nothing of their marvellous 
state of preservation. The accompanying representations, 
prepared from faithful drawings of the principal objects, 
executed by Mr. Youngman, of Saffron Walden, may enable 
me to attempt a description, which, without their aid, I 
should have despaired of accomplishing. 

The Anvil is 10 inches high, inclusive of the top ; the 
stem is 3 inches square at the base, and continues of the same 
size for 6 inches in height, it had been set thus far into a 
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wooden blod: ; it then increaaes to 5 inches, and the marks 
of its setting are evident by the friction on its sides and 
shoulders ; the top is flat, 2 inches thick, 7 long by 5 
broad, projecting on two sides an inch beyond the stem 
which it is eren with in breadth. Four inches of it would 
thus be raised above the wooden stand ; but this mode of 
setting appears to hare been unusual among the ancients, 
since their anvils are spoken of as upon rather than in the 
blocks, and there are representations of them with forked 
ends or feet to stand upon. One corner of the top is broken 
ofi", which prevents my asserting, positively, that there was 
no projecting peg or point, as was usually the case for forging 
the links of chains or hollow objects. The occurrence of 
five anvil-pegs among the rest of the find, which appear 
designed for this purpose, renders it unprobable ; besides, 
such a projection would be at the centre rather than at the 
comer of the top. (See plate 1, fig. 13.) 

Antil Bed. — This was a large lump of iron, 3 or 4 
inches thick, of irregular shape, with a flat surface, and it 
was at once recognised by the labourers and others, as 
designed to be placed beneath the anril block. Kot being 
removed at first, on account of its weight, with the rest of 
the iron, it was laid aside, and probably appropriated by 
some Vulcan of the vicinity, since it was (rfterwards missing. 

Anvils. — Five small anvils or anvil-pegs ; these appear 
to have been used for foi^ng the links of chains, &c. ; they 
are of diflerent sizes and form, like a large peg with pointed 
end and broad, fiat, circular top. Three of them measure 
9, two 1 1 inches in length ; all have loops, one on each 
fflde, projecting from 1 to 1^ inches horizontally ; these ai-e 
5 inches from the points of the three first, and 7 from those 
of the other two, and would prevent them from penetrating 
too far into the block when hammered upon. Their tops 
would then be elevated 4 inches above the surface of the 
wood, and correspond with that of the larger anvil. The 
tops measure from 1^ to 1^ inches in diameter, and have 
all been much battered. (See plate 1, fig. 8.) A small anvil, 
of ^milar form, without the loops, was found some years 
since by my labourers, in the Boro' field, and then considered 
a " gate anvil " in modern phraseology. 

AxB, — This is nearly a fac-simile, in shape and size, of 
one found in grave 83, in the Wilbraham cemetery, and im- 
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properly termed an adze in the " Saxon Obsequies," (plate 
39). It is sHghtlj curved, and resembles, also, others taken 
from Frank, graves at Selzen as- well as in Kormandy. 
See Lindenschmidt's " Todtenlager," and the Abb6 Cochet's 
" Normandie Souterraine." The blade is 6 inches long, 2 J 
across near the edge, and 1 at the haft end, which has an 
oblong hole to receive the wooden handle. {See plate l.fig. 9.) 

AxLH GvAEDs. — There are a pair of these precisely ^e : 
a smith who has seen them infonns me he makes the same 
now for strengthening azlea They consist of a ring f inch 
in diameter, to go round the wood, witii a sheath 7 inches 
long, extending from the upper side curved to fit it. There 
is a large nail bole through the end of this nest the ring. 
(See plate 1, figs. 14,15.) 

Bars or Ibok. — There are five of these, square sided, and 
pointed at both ends : they vary in length ; two of them are 
3 feet, and three from 2 to 3 feet 6 inohes, but the sides of 
all are the same, 1 inch by Ij across. These bare are in 
wonderful preservation, and ring clear on being 8tru(A against 
each other. (See plate 2, fig. 17.) 

Bauds of Ibon.— Three in number, and all fiat ; one 
measures \ inch thick, 21 inches long, 2 across at the 
broad end, and tapers to a point at the other. A long nail 
for fastening it to some object remains through it near the 
broad end. The other two are ^ of an inch thick, 21 and 
22 long, and 1 across their whole length. They have like- 
wise been fastened to aomething, and each of them has 
nail holes 6 and 7 inches apart. Another iron band affixed 
as blacksmiths suppose, to some wheeled vehicle, is figured, 
plate 2, fig. 19. 

Bektlb Ring. — A circular baud, ^ of an inch thick, 1| 
wide, and 4^ diameter, without any nail holes. 

Chain with Hooks. — The entire length is 7 feet 7 inches. 
At the top is a ring, a flat hoop j^ an inch thick, 1 inch 
wide, and 5 inches in diameter in«de. In the lower part of 
this is inserted a large ornamented swivel, 6 inches in cir- 
cumference, 2 in length, to which are attached, by their 
hooked ends, five cords of iron, 15 inches long, skilfully 
wrought to imitate rope ; these are festooned and brought 
together at their lower ends, which are also hooked ; from 
two of them depends a single chain of twelve double hnks, 
each 3 inches long by 2 across ; to the twelfth link a fiat 
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Imot twisted like cord, 7 inches long, is attached ; from this 
knot hang two chains of fire double links of the same size, 
each of which has a large hook, 10 inches long, hanging to 
the- end. These hooks terminate in a round knob instead 
of a point, their backs are 1 inch broad, and ornamented 
with a phdn corded pattern. (See plate 3, fig. 32.) 

The simple term chain is quite inadequate to conrey a. 
correct idea of this imique object, to the elaborate workman- 
ship of which, my description, even with the powerfiil aid of 
Mr. Yotmgman's pencil, can scarcely do justice ; nor is it 
easy to explain its purpose, for it must hare been intended 
for use as well as ornament, though quite as much care 
seems to have been bestowed on the latter as the former, 
in the construction. Although they afibrd no clue to its 
use, my excavations enable me to offer two examples which 
indicate the people who used it. In 1848, the end of a chain 
consisting of tluree double links of similar shape and size, 
with a hook of simihu- form, 9 inches long, attached, was 
found in the Roman building, near Ickleton, and in October, 
1854, among the Roman remains at Bartlow, my labourers 
met with another chain ; two feet of this remain ; it is 
constructed with a flat ring top, 5 inches in diameter, which 
has also a swivel inserted in it ; from this, instead of a 
festoon, two plain ropes of iron, 9 inches long, depend, and 
are bound t<^ether in two places, by a flat band : to the 
ends of these are attached four double links of the same 
pattern, but rather under 3 inches in length. It is singu- 
larly fortunate that both these discoveries on Roman sites 
conflrm the shape and size of the double links of the large 
chain under consideration, while each individually identifies 
a peculiar feature in its construction ; viz. the flat ring and 
swivel at the top, and the round-ended hook dependent from 
the bottom. 

A Secokd Chain. — This measures more than 14 feet 
in length, and is of a different construction from the first. 
The links are thirty-seven in number, long and flat, they 
are composed of two bars of iron, welded tc^ther in the 
centre, but looping at each end. Eleven of them measure 
more than 4 inches long, seventeen more than 5, six axe 6, 
two 7, and one 8 ; all are 1 inch across their centre, 2j^ in 
girdi, and li^ inches across their loops. A hook, 2^ indies, 
with a blunt end, is fastened to the last link at one end ; 
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in the last link at the other extremity, when found, there 
was, what Lb known in modern harness as a S hook, 4 inches 
long, which can shifted at pleasure. Blacksmiths, and other 
experienced persons, are of opinion that this chain was 
intended for some purposes of draught, but whether for 
carts, chariots, or ploughs, it is impossible to say, since its 
strength would adapt it for all these. (See plate 3, fig. 31.) 
A somewhat similar chain was found in the fens in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and is now in the Museum of the Antiquarian 
Society in the University. 

Coulters. — These ponderous implements are five in 
number, and the carriage of the plough to which they be- 
longed, must have been a strong one, since the weight of 
the lightest is 14, that of the heaviest 16 lbs. Unlike 
those now in use, they are made with a stem, and 
measure iroin 2 ft. 3 in. to 2 ft. 11 in. long, inclusive of 
their blades ; the length of the blades varies from 8 to II 
inches by 3^ and 4 inches at their tops - their points ^ of an 
inch across, and all appear to have been much used. 
The stems of two are octagonal, 1| inches in diameter, 
the other three are 2 inches, aod square. (See plate 2, 
fig. 18.) 

Felloe Bands. — There are ten of these, five lai^e and 
five smaller, which correspond as the outside and inside of 
as many wheels ; they are very strongly made, and have 
projecting rims over the outer edges as the modern ones. 
The diameter of the large ones is 8 iaches, that of the 
smaller 6| iaches ; breadth of the bands 1^ inches and 1| 
inches ; their rims are j^ an inch across. 

Hammbrb. — There are seven of these of different weights 
and shapes. All of them are flat, and all more or less 
curved, excepting one large and one small one, which are 
quite straight. The two largest answer to our sledge-ham- 
mers, weigh 8 lbs. and 5^, measuring 7 and 8 inches in 
length : the last is a straight one : the weight of the largest 
of the other five is If lb., that of the smallest | of a lb. 
Two of them are 7 inches long, the remaining three 6 inches. 
The diameter of the heads is 2 and 2^ inches in the large 
ones, 1 inch in two, and f in three of the small ones. The 
diameter of the perforation for the handle varies fi-om 1| inch 
to |. They have been much used. (See plate 1. fig. 1 to 7.) 

HiHGES. — There are seven of these, hut only one is perfect. 
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It is made with two flat band sides, one 18 inches the other 
6 inches long, and is very much like those now used on bam 
dooTB. Both sides have ornamental ends, are 2 inches at 
Tidest and -^ inch in thickness. The side of one of the 
broken ones is 20 inches long and i^ wide, and all of them 
seem to hare varied in size. The rirets from side to side 
and long nails for fastening remain in several of them. 

Holdfasts. — These exactly resemble the objects now used 
for the same purpose ; they are made with strong flat sides, 
1^ inches wide, in form hke a staple, to be affixed outside a 
b^un or other object. There are four of different sizes, 
varying from 13 to 18 inches in length of their sides ; the 
top wUch connects these is from 4 to 5 inches. In each of the 
sides, are two nail holes to fasten them on. The blacksmiths 
are of opinion that they belong to something like the shafts 
of a cart. (See plate 1, flg. 16.) 

Hoops. — Four large hoops of iron 3 feet 7 inches in 
diameter, and 1-^ across their bands, which are ^ an inch 
thick. These appear to be intended for tires to large wheels, 
though the atsence of nail holes through the bands, which 
are much worn on the inside, aeems to contradict that sup- 
position. They are much heavier and stouter than those 
used for casks, which is the only other purpose that suggests 
itself for them. 

Kby. — A reference to the accompanying engraving (plate 
2, fig. 25), will show this to be of very different form from 
what is usually known by that name. The shank is slight^ 
flat, 1 inch broad, 10 inches long, and has a loop at the top. 
The wards are contained in a sort of frame If inches square, 
which projects at right angles with the end of the shank, 
and is pierced very much as the modern latch-keys, to fit 
the springs of the large locks found with it To these it 
apparently belongs, and the manner in which it was used 
will be best understood by a comparison with the following, 
description of them. 

Locks or Padlocks. — Two large padlocks were among 
the first objects taken out of the hole, and the plate of 
one being broken off" affords a view of the construction of 
the interior, which is as follows : — A square shaped box 
or case, 5^ inches long by 2^ broad and 3 deep : into which 
the springs, eight in number, fixed on four square bars^ 
are introduced perpendicularly through a small aperture. 
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in one of the ends of the lock ; these bars are attached to a 
rod 8 inches long, 2^ in girth, corresponding with the 
hasp of a padlock ; thia rod is connected at its top, and 
again two inches above its junction with the springs, by 
means of a horizontal bar vdth a ring at the end, witjh 
another rod of 16i^ inches long, which descends perpea- 
dicularly at 1 inch distance from the outside of Uie box 
to li^ inches below it, then returns upward, formiog a loop 
and is bstened to the lower e<^e. This rod serves for 
the other to work up and down on, by means of the hori- 
zontal bars with rings, which much must be taken off over 
its top in order to clear the springs of their case when they 
are released by the key. The loop at the bottom serves to 
hold anything locked upon it, which is clearly ezempUfied 
by one of the smaller locks upon which are several shackles 
secured in this manner. There is a narrow slit in the 
lower end of the spring box, close to the junction with the 
longest or guiding rod, through which the key, above 
described, is inserted ; in order to do this, it is necessary to 
turn the frame with the wards edgeways, and when they are 
introduced, there is sufficient space between the ends of the 
bars with the springs and the bottom of the case to allow 
of their being returned horizontally. It is then only neces- 
sary to push the key upwards to compress the springs by 
the passage of the wards aloug the bars containing them, 
sufficiently to allow them to pass through the small aperture 
at the top of the box. The construction of these locks is 
very strong, and the boxes are further secured by six rivets, 
with massive heads, passing through them from side to side. 
They are botb, as nearly as possible, alike in shape and 
size, the ouly difference being, that the head above the 
springs is plain and single in one, while in the other, it has 
a double end to go into the box, with two recurved pro- 
jections above. (See plate 2, figs. 24-27.) 

Keys. — Two of the same shape but much smaller than 
the first, belonging to the small locks next to be described. 
Length of their shanks, 6 inches ; breadth, -^ inch ; the wards 
are f inch square, and by their form, indicate the locks to 
which they belong to have had only two bars with four 
springs. The shanks have loops at the top ; in general 
form these keys much resemble what are usually described 
as " lamp-holders," amougst objects found on Itomao sites. 
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and I have often confounded them at Chesterford with 
objects of that nature. 

Locks. — Two small locka on precisely the same principles, 
but slightly differing in construction from those described 
above. There ia only one horizontal bar, which is fastened 
to the top of the outside longest rod, and has a hole at the 
opposite end ; through this hole, the short rod with the 
springs is drawn out perpendicularly and detached when the 
lock is opened ; when it is shut down, the two rods have 
the appearance of being firmly united by the horizontal bar. 
These two locks are exactly alike, but one of them has lost 
the short rod and springs ; the other has them shut down, 
and on the loop at the end of the long rod, are locked fire 
shackles or fetters. (Plate 2, fig. 21.) A lock of similar con- 
struction, hut rather larger, was found in 1849, in the Boro' 
field among Roman remains by my labourers. It is now in 
tnj collection, with a mediajval one on the same principle, 
but of more finished workmanship, presented to me by 
Augustus Franks, Esq., of the British Museum. 

Shackles. — There are eight of these ; five of them 
are locked upon the small entire padlock, the other three 
were lying with the broken one. Seven of them are plain 
round bars, with a ring or eye at each end ; in eadi of 
these is a link 2 inches in diameter to fasten them on the 
loop of the padlock. The eighth is of like form, with two 
links, but made of a flat band, 1 inch across, slightly raised 
at the edges and ornamented along the centre with a cord 
heantifially wrought to imitate the strands. This is one of 
those attached to the first padlock ; another of the same 
form and ornament was found by my labourers in August, 
1854, in the Boro' field, with Koman remains. (See plate 2, 
figs. 21, 32.) Several shackles may be found in the museum 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society ; and two found with 
^man remains in Bedfordshire are in the British Museum. 

PiTOT FOR A MiLiaTOXE. — This is a bar 21 inches long. 
There are three horizontal flat spokes, 4 inches long by 2 
broad, which project near the base of the iron bar, at right 
angles with it, serving to rest the stone upon. The top of the 
•wr tapers to a point (See plate 3, fig. 28.) Millers and 
blacksmiths at once declared they had no doubt of the 
purpose for which this object was intended, and I find, 
on comparing it with some Roman querns in my colle<}^^|c 
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that there is every reason to regard the supposition as 
probable. 

Pail Hoops. — Two, round on the outside, flattened on the 
inside, for close contact with the wood. They are 11 and 9 
inches in diameter, but there must have been a third still 
smaller, if the handle found with them belonged to the same 
pail, since it is only 7 inches from end to end. The missing 
hoop would then have been of that diameter, and the 
pail broader at its bottom than top. In an account of a 
remarkable pit discovered, near Preston in Dorsetshire, which 
seems to have been of the same nature with those at Ches- 
terford, a handle of a pail is mentioned among the contents. 
This discovery is described by Mr. "Waines, by whom the 
examination was made {Gent. Mag. vol. xxi., N. S., p. 185). 

Pail Handle. — This is like modem objects of the same 
kind, and suited to a small-topped bucket, being only 1 inches 
between the hooks to fit the ears. 

Saw. — This is only a fragment ; the portion found mea- 
sures 14 inches by 3| across, through its whole length ; it 
is part of a cross-cut saw, which has had a large handle ; 
a long nail for fastening it on remains through the end of 
the blade. The teeth commence at 2 inches from it, are 
triangular, and not very large, there being forty-two of 
them in 12 inches. Two other saws were found in the 
Rectory grounds in the vicinity of the iron pit ; both these 
have very small teeth, and one of them is very narrow, long, 
and tapers to an acute point. {See plate 2, fig. 20.) 

Shears. — One enormous pair, with broad blades. Their 
total length, inclusive of these, is 4 feet 4J inches ; the 
handles are plain round bars, 2 inches in circumference, 
the blades are 19f inches long, 4 broad at their ends, and 
3 at the tops. They have a round rim at their backs, probably 
for the hands to rest on, or to give strength to the blade, 
but it is difficult to imagine how they could have been used 
irt cutting, on account of the great length of their handles. 
(See plate 3, fig 30.) 

Scythes. — There are twelve of these extraordinary im- 
plements. Five of tliom are a little broken, but seven are 
perfect. The blades arc 2 inches wide in the broadest part. 
They have a ridge along their backs, on the upper surface, 
a means of giving strength to the blade, still adopted in the 
construction of modern scythes. The blades are regularly 
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curved, measuring acrosa the span (from the point to the 
extremity of the cutting edge), about 5 feet 4 inches ; and 
they are formed, as shown by the accompanying representa- 
tion, with a recurved piece of about 17 inches in length, 
gradually decreasing in breadth towards its termination, 
and there is a Httle point or tang, turned up at right angles, 
where the blade was affixed to the handle. Their great length 
would render these scythes inconvenient, even if they were 
made to be fixed on the sneed in the modem fashion ; but the 
recurved portion at the end of the blade, makes it difficult to 
understand how the handles could be attached so as render 
them available for mowing in the ordinary method. Great 
excitement was caused by the appearance of these singular 
objects among those who came to see the contents of the 
pit, and the prevailing impression was, that they, at least, 
belonged to the celebrated war-chariots of old, an idea 
which at first was encouraged by the felloe bands, wheel 
tire, and axle-guards, also found with them. So unusual 
is their shape, and so incredible did it appear that they 
could have been employed in simple harvest- work. {See plate 
3, fig. 29.) Compare a broken scythe, in some respects 
similar, found with Komau remains in the station at Neuwied 
on the Khine, and figured amongst numerous Roman imple- 
ments and mechanical tools, in the " Komische Alterthilmer 
in Neuwied," by Dr. W. Dorow, Berhn, 1827. 

TcRF Cutter. — This is 14 inches in length, has a trian- 
gular blade, 7 long by 4 wide at the bottom, or broadest part, 
and 1 across the neck which terminates in a long hollow 
socket for a wooden handle. There is a foot iron, 2 inches 
long, which projects from the flat side of the blade at right 
angles with the bottom of the socket. From the position of 
this foot-rest, the blade could not have been used for 
paring turf, but must have been intended for cutting borders. 
(Seeplatel, fig. 11.) 

Wheel. — This is a fragment, and small, 6 inches in 
diameter, with tire 2 wide, from the outer surface of which 
the broken extremities of three flat spokes project, and 
present the appearance of cogs. 

Wall Peos(1) — These are objects of very uncertain use, 
the form of which has been correctly shown by Mr. Youngman. 
(See plate 1, fig. 10.) 

These complete the list of this interesting assemblage ^^rf. 
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ancient iron implements. I have confined mjself to an 
accurate description of each object, without enlarging on 
their seTeral uses, (which are, in the majority, self-evident, 
from their shape and construction,) in hopes that the account 
aided by the engravings which accompany it, may eUcit 
some opinion regarding those objects which are obscure. 
With the objects found in the shaft, one, probably of mecha- 
nical use, found with a skeleton in an adjacent grave, is here 
figured, as a relique analogous in character. (See plate 2, 
fig. 23.) It is remarkable that in so lat^e and varied a 
collection, in immediate proximity to a locality which we 
are accustomed to regard as a military position, no object of 
a warlike character should have been found. In the adjacent 
place of interment it will be remembered, as above described, 
that a spear-head of iron was discovered amongst personal 
ornaments and other Roman reliques. In the sh:^ how- 
ever, the objects so carefully protected consisted exclusively 
of implements used in agriculture, or foi- mechanical and 
domestic piu^oses, a fact which suggests the notion that this 
singular deposit was stored away in times comparatively of 
tranquil occupation, when the colonists of Icianum were free 
to prosecute the Arta of Peace, and devote themselves to 
the culture of the surrounding district. The discovery must 
be regarded as one of especial interest, since we possess few 
well characterised examples of such mechanical and rural 
apphances at the period to which these doubtless belong. 
Iron implements, moreover, are mostly found so decayed 
with rust, that their forms are very imperfectly defined. 
M. Grivaud de la VinceUe has supplied, in his "Arts et 
Metiers des Anciens," examples of the mechanical tools and 
implements of daily use amongst the Romans ; and many 
other objects, highly curious as compared vrith those above 
described, have been figured by Dr. W. Dorow, in his 
" Romische Alterthumer in Neuwied," already cited, and are 
preserved in the curious museum at Neuwied on the Ithine. 
The greater part, however, of the rehques found at Chester- 
ford are as peculiar in form as they are remarkable in their 
preservation, and the discovery may well claim the careful 
consideration of the archaeologist. 

There are two features of this curious deposit which 
require notice before taking leave of the subject These are 
ita object and date. With regard to the &Bt»^^^^^ p^vident 
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there must have been some special reason for burying so 
lai^e a quantity of valuable metal ; nor can there be much 
doubt that it was done for the purpose of concealment. 
The layer of chalk spread so carefully over the mouth of the 
pit, to preserve its contents from moisture and decay, is 
strong evidence of the intention of using them at a future 
period. V«ry few of the articles, however, are new ; many, 
on the contrary, have been much worn, as the hammers, and 
plough coulters ; the hinges and holdfasts had been attached 
to doors and beams, as appears by the wood still adhering 
to them ; but old iron has, in all ages, been of sufficient 
value to be preserved for some secondary uses. Assuming 
that concealment was the object therefore for the deposit, 
it is a subject for conjecture whether these things were 
buried on some emergency of war, or as a store by some 
smith, who never returned to take possession of his concealed 
hoard. The question must, however, occur, whether the 
deposit is to be considered as entirely independent of the 
graves so closely adjacent, and the numerous deep pits in the 
vicinity : it must be remembered that these latter have 
sometimes been regarded as depositories for grain and other 
stores. The graves, at all events, may furnish some clue to 
the date, by the small bronze box and armlets found in them, 
which correspond with similar objects of each description 
taken from the soil over the pit, as well aa others from the 
Anglo-Saxon tombs at Wilbraham. At the last place, too, 
an aie waa exhumed, precisely like the one described above. 
The chains from the Koman sites of Ickleton and Bartlow, the 
keys and small lock of the same construction, the ornamented 
fetter, and small anvil, all from the Boro' field, Chesterford, 
among Roman remains, must not be lost sight of, since all are 
of peculiar character. All these combine in testimony as 
to the Roman origin of the deposit ; hut the presence of 
several objects which may also be traced to a later people, 
induces me to fix its date at the Transition period, about the 
departure of the Romans and the first coming of the Saxons, 
in whose cemeteries so many of the coins and implements 
used by their predecessors are found. This is iiirther con- 
firmed by the numerous coins of Theodosiug, Arcadiua, 
Honorius, and the lowest Empire, found in the surrounding 
soil. 

DcillizedoyGOOQiC 
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Thb little island of Calymuoa,' lyi»g off tlie coast of Oaria, 
immediately north of Cos, is almost unnoticed by ancient 
writers, and but little known to modern travellera. It may 
be, therefore, worth while to explain why I selected so 
obscure and barren a spot as the field of archaeological 
operations. Two years ago, in the summer of 1853, I 
visited the Sporades with no other guide or companion than 
that most useful and able work, " The Travels in the Archi- 
pelago," of Dr. Ludwig Koss. 

In the fourth volume of this book, p. 9, Dr. Ross gives 
an account of a most remarkable discovery of gold orna- 
ments in a Greek tomb at Calymnos, which took place about 
twelve years ago. These ornaments, which are now pro- 
bably dispersed through Europe in various collections, are 
said to have been of the most exquisite workmanship, rival- 
hng the work of the Etruscan artists. I was also aware that 
great numbers of terra-cotta figures had been found in 
tombs at Calymnos. A large collection of these was brought 
to London about six or seven years ago, and some of the best 
were purchased, if I remember right, by the British Museum. 

My first object in landing at Calymnos, was to visit the 
localities where these objects had been found. My obser- 
vations and the information which I received on the spot, 
enabled me to trace out very distinctly two ancient Greek 
cemeteries extending over a considerable tract of land. 

As in these two districts certain features may be recog- 
nised which are characteristic generally of Hellenic burial- 
places, I will give a brief description of them. The land where 

' Commanicated to the Section of An- ' In antiquity, the lume is Rlwrn mit- 

liqnitieB at tha Shrsirtbary Hieling, lea ColTmnk ; in tliii memoir 1 hive 
Aug., ISfij. followed tbamodeniOreeli form. 
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the gold ornaments, described by Rosa, were found, takes 
its name from a small church dedicated to the Prophet 
Ella ; but, as it is contiguous to another tract which 
eyidently formed part of the same cemetery, and which is 
Btill called * SSfios, I shall, for convenience, consider thia 
aDcient Hellenic name as applicable to the whole district. 
For the petition of the cemetery of Damos, I must refer 
to Dr. Ross's map, which is based on our Admiralty Survey. 
It will be perceived, on examining this map, that Damos 
13 situated between the modem harbour of Calymnos, 
now called Fotbia, on the Eastern, and Linaria on the 
Western coast of the island, and that behind it is a range of 
mountains crossing the island in a direction North- West by 
South-East Between these mountains and the western coast 
is a small and fertile valley, formed by alluvial deposit. The 
cemetery of Damos lies on the sloping irregular ground 
intervening between the mountains and the valley ; and here 
I would call attention to the fact observed by Dr. Ross, 
that the Hellenic cemeteries in the Archipelago are usually 
situated on the declivities between the mountain and the 
plain, — the debateable ground, so to speak, between cultiva- 
tion and barren nature. 

There were reasons for the preference for such sites. 
Lower down, the land becomes more valuable, and would be 
more reluctantly given up by the cultivator ; higher up, the 
sides of the mountains, difficult of access, and constantly 
denuded of soil by the torrents, are for many reasons unsuit- 
able for the purposes of a burial-ground. 

This general observation may enable the future traveller 
to discover many sites of ancient cemeteries as yet unno- 
ticed, by examining the lower slopes of hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of ancient cities, and looking out for fragments 
of Hellenic pottery, always apparent on the surface of 
the soil where there are tombs. The portion of the 
district of Damos, which most attracted my attention, is 
a strip of rocky land which evidently formed an ancient 
stone-quarry. Here the surface of the rock is cut into steps 
and grooves. In one place is a monolithic base, containing 
a square chamber, 9 ft. 7 in. by 7 ft. 8 in., entered by a 
doorway, all cut out of the solid rock. Above the doorway, 
the rock is cut into steps. This was evidently a rock 
tomb, in which the type of the Mausoleum on the opposite 
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coast of Coria was rudelj imitated. Kear it is another 
tomb consistiiig of an underground chamber or vault, cut 
out of the rock and roofed ovet by two immense blocks, one 
of which has been remoTcd. The chamber is 8 ft. long by 
4 ft. 7 in. wide. One of the blocks which cover it measures 
7 ft. by 2 ft. 2 in. wide, and is 2 ft. 5 in. thick. Adjoining 
this stone quarry in the north, is a field where a number of 
graves have been opened. They lie in clusters and have 
been cut out of the solid rock. This field is bounded on the 
north by a ravine, beyond which the land bears the singular 
name of ipaw^TTis. 

From the stone quarry the district of DamoB extends 
downwards towards Linaria, forming a sort of lingida of 
rock jutting out into the plain in a direction North- West by 
South-East : on each side is a ravine. 

On this isolated tongue of land, are foundations of houses 
and two Hellenic cisterns, cut out of the solid rock, with 
steps in the sides, giving access to the water at the bottom. 
The ground is strewn with the fragments of pottery and 
painted stucco. It is evident that here stood a town or 
village. The neck of this little peninsula is separated from 
the cemetery and the quarry by an Hellenic wall, the foun- 
dations of which yet remain. The other cemetery at 
Calymnos lies between the modern town and the harbour 
Pothia, nearly opposite the medisBval castle called Pera 
Castro, and at the foot of the range of hills which has been 
already described as crossing the island in a direction from 
North- West to South-East The general character of the 
ground in this cemetery is analogous to that of Damos. 
Where the rock rises above the surface, it has been quarried 
away for building purposes. Here, a year or two before my 
final visit, great quantiti^ of gold ornaments were discovered 
in tombs, which lay in one line in several contiguous 
fields. It was observed, that the proprietor of part of this 
Cahfornian territory made frequent unexplained voyages to 
Smyrna, and after a time suddenly emerged from extreme 
poverty to comparative competence. In due course, the 
mystery of his wealth became known. He had found 
tombs in his field containing gold ornaments ; be kept his 
own counsel, and taking advantage of the season when 
nearly all the male population of Calymnos periodically quit 
the island for the sponge fishery, he explored not only hie 
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own, but his neighbourB' fields, to which he appears to hare 
been nimium vicinus. I was assured that a great variety of 
earrings and other gold ornaments were found in these 
fields ; the greater part were, I believe, sold at Smyrna and 
are now dispersed. I purchased one specimen at Calymuos. 
It was an earring, fashioned in the form of one of the Basili- 
cata vases of the late epoch. Traces of a vitreous paste were 
observable in the interstices of the ornaments. M, le Comte 
De la Borde was, I believe, the first to point out the fact, 
that the gold ornaments of the Greeks were originally 
filled with vitreous pastes. Such is the case with several 
magnificent necklaces found at Melos, two of which have 
been published by K, De la Borde, the third is in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Maltass, of Smyrna. The tombs in this 
cemetery were difl'erently constructed according to the 
nature of the soil. Some were cut out of the rock, others 
built of squared freestone blocks, forming stone vaults in a 
soil of deep sand. In one instance, a cofl5n made of thick 
clay was found, it was moulded into a form like a alipper- 
batb. Perhaps these were the kind of coffins called by the 
ancients trCtkoi, 

Many members of the Archaeological Institute will recol- 
, lect the "red grave" made of clay, cUscovered at Aldborougb, 
and examined on the occasion of the York Meeting.' 

Just at the time of my visit to Calymnos, some interesting 
mscnptions had been discovered in excavations on the site 
of the ancient temple of Apollo, where the church of 
Christos now stands. They contained records of the Manu- 
mission of slaves in the time of the Roman empire. An 
examination of the spot led me to the conclusion, that 
further excavation here would be worth undertaking. 

Various other sites which had yielded antiquities were 
pointed out to me in the island, and it appeared to me that 
Calymnos, in proportion to its geographical extent, presented 
a greater number of promising spots for excavation, than 
any island I bad yet visited. 

I took an early opportunity of submitting my views on 
this subject to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, 
Lord Stratford De Redclifie. In mentioning that name 
so long associated with our most important archaeological 

' FigDcvd Id Ur. H. Ecroyd Smith's Reliquin: Ibhtiuiw, pi. ^^^^^>^)o[^> 
TOt. Sin. D *- 
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diBcoveries in the East, it is scarcely necessarj for me to add 
how deeply we are indebted to Lord Stratford for those 
inestimable acquisitions, the Ljcian, Budnun, and Assyrian 
antiquities, by whidi the British Museum has been of late 
years enriched. 

Immediately on receiving my report on Calymnos, Lord 
Stratford, with that promptitude and liberality with which 
he has ever promoted arehaeoI(^cal enterprise, obtained the 
necessary finnan from the Porte to enable me to excavate, 
and placed ample funds at my disposal. With these means 
I set to work in November, 1854. 

All the ground where I wished to excavaite being private 
property, cut up into small holdings, I met with some diffi- 
culties and delays in obtaining from the proprietors the 
permission to dig. To avoid endless negotiations, it was 
necessary for me to dioose my ground rather where the 
contract would be most readily concladed, than where the 
prospects of discovery were most promising. Hence it was 
impossible to explore the whole locality in as methodical a 
manner as I could have wished. 

I shall DOW proceed to give an account of what I found. 
The first grave I opened was in the field containing the 
ancient stone quarry and rock tombs. This grave was cut. 
in the rocliy subsoil, about 4 feet 5 inches below the present 
surface, and was covered with a stone lid in two pieces, on 
removing which appeared the bones in very fair preservation. 
The head was placed nearly to the east. At the feet was 
a vase of coarse drab-coloured ware unvarnished, and a 
plain lamp ; upon the centre of the body a glass cup or 
basin, of elegant form. 

On sifting the earth about the head, a small silver coin 
was found, which had doubtless been placed in the mouth as 
a mvXov or 8awlici), to pay Charon with. It proved to be 
an unedited coin of Halicamassus, with a new magistrate's 
name. In the next field, to the south, I found another 
grave, containing similar common pottery, and a cup of very 
thick well-preserved glass ; in the next, in the same direction, 
another kind of interment presented itself ; this was a grave 
lined with large square tiles with flanged edges, ^nd covered 
with a stone. Outside the tiles were two rows of deep cups 
placed one within the other, and lying horizontally on their 
sides. This grave contained many vases, all broken, two 
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coaree terra-ootta bas-reliefe, a flilver ring, two ailyer fibul», 
of Tery ordinary workmaoship, a large chalcedon, polished 
for engraving, and a copper coin as vaS^op. There were 
layers of shingle inside. 

I found in this field a whole cluster of graves, the beariugs 
of which evidently followed no fixed, rules. Thus one was 
B.S.8. by w.M.w^ bead to b. Another s. by s., head to 8. A 
third, N. by s., head to N. I next tried the field where the 
celebrated discovery of gold ornaments described by Koss 
lud taken place. This locality I shall call after the name 
of the proprietor, the field of Janni Sconi. Here I found a 
number of graves with vases of rather a more interesting 
character, but no gold, except one small fragment In this 
field the vases were found imbedded in the earth, with two 
or three rough slabs placed over them, but no regular cofl&n- 
lida. There were no remains of bones. In one grav^ 
evidently of a female, I found a small marble pyMs, with 
traces of colour on t^e outside ; it resembles one found by 
Mr. Burgon in an Athenian tomb, and now in the British 
Museum ; in another, I found a lamp on which was painted 
the head of Leda with the swan. 

In the soil, when sifted, were found some beads of a silver 
necklace, a silver fibula of very ordinary workmanship, and 
Bome small beads, which I behove to be pearls. This grave 
also contained a large two-handled cup, of black ware, a 
lamp, two vases with covers, and a lekane vrith a cover, 
All those objects were found about two feet below the surface. 
1 opened seven other graves in this field, several of which 
vere very small, and apparently intended for children. One 
contained a terra-cotta bas-relief, representing two female 
figures bidding farewell to each other. The material and 
eiecution of this bas-reUef were very ordinary ; it was so 
imbedded in the earth that I could only remove it piece- 
meah Such terra-cotta works are common in Greek tomba 

The contents of the tombs which I had hitherto examined 
presented a great sameness, containing always the same 
coarse pottery. In one instance I found a cup of late black 
ware, ornamented with Dionjsian figures in relief, in the 
style of the Basihcata vases. In one of the graves in the 
same field where I had found the tile tomb I recognised a 
mode of interment which I have observed elsewhere. The 
body which, it may be presumed, had been burnt, is placed 
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in a lai^ earthen jar, such as is still used in Greek houses 
instead of a cistern to hold water, and is called in modem 
Greek, Cupa. With the bones are placed lamps, small rases, 
and other sepulchral objects ; the jar is laid horizontally in 
the ground, and its mouth closed by a flat stone. About 
two years ago I took part in an excavation near Rankoi in 
the Troad, where great numbers of these jars were found in 
an Hellenic cemetery, lying very near each other, at about 
three feet below the surfece. I have also noticed the same 
mode of interment in Rhodes, Mytilene, and Crete, and Mr. 
Finlay has met with similar sepulchral crocks on his estate 
in Attica. These jars are often found broken, the fractured 
edges having been anciently riveted with lead. I have not at 
hand Stackelberg's " Graber d. Griechen," nor any other work 
on ancient sepulture, to refer to, and therefore am not aware 
whether this mode of interment in jars has been described 
elsewhere. I do not know whether it has been already 
remarked that the discovery of these sepulchral jars settles a 
disputed reading in Fliuy, who remarks in his account of 
pottery, Nat. Hist., ixxv. c. 46, " Quin et defunctos sese 
multi fictilibuB dolUs coudi maluere," where Harduin reads, 
soleis. What we call the tub of Diogenes was not a tub at 
all, but an earthen jar, pithos, of the kind used in sepulture, 
but on a lai^er scale. 

Another of the graves in the same field contained a 
number of broad-headed iron nail-heads, and a bronze arrow- 
head. The nails may .have served to rivet a wooden coffin, 
Kipva^, since decayed. 

After these trials of the ground south of the stone quarry, 
I returned to the rocky part of Damos, and tried a field 
adjoining the peninsula or tongue of land, where, as I have 
already noticed, an ancient town must have stood. 

Across the neck of the peninsula I observed the founda- 
tions of a wall running North and South between the two 
ravines. This wall I laid bare throughout its whole length. 
It is about seven feet wide, very solidly faced with squared 
blocks on each side, the centre being filled up with unhewn 
stones. The blocks were of considerable size, the largest about 
4 feet long, by 2 feet 5 inches wide. The stone appears to 
have been cut from the adjacent quarry. This waU may be 
continuously traced for about 165 feet At the distance of 
about fifty-three feet from its Southern extremity it throws 
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out a square tower, probably iutended to protect a gateway. 
Oq the East side of this wall I dug down to the aacient 
surface of the soil, and found it strewn with fragments of red 
coarse pottery, for the distance of some yards. The depths 
at which this stratum of pottery occurred varied from three 
to eight feet. This ancieot sur&ce had been corered by soil 
brought down by the rain, to 'which the wall had acted as a 
sort of dam. Among the debris I found three handles of 
Rhodian amphortB inscribed with the names of magistrates, 
three grotesque heads in terra-cotta, which had formed 
handles of vases, a bronze fish-hook, part of a terra-cotta 
figure, and portions of stucco from the walls of Greek houses. 
I take this opportunity of mentioning that it is a matter of 
great interest to note the locaUties where the handles of 
Khodian amphora inscribed with magistrates' names are 
found. Ur. Stoddart has shown, in an interesting paper 
published by the Koyal Society of Literature, how much 
light may be thrown on the history of ancient commerce 
in the Mediterranean by the collection of these handles. 

Having now established the position of the city wall, I 
naturally looked for tombs in its immediate vicinity. About 
100 yards East of the wall, in the same field, there is a kind 
of natural platform of rock. Examining this attentively, I 
found several tombs very neatly cut in the bed of the rock, 
and closed by large stone hds. In one instance a square 
aperture, like a tank, had been cut out of the rock, at the 
bottom of which were two graves, placed side by side. The 
diraeuMOns of these graves were larger than any which I had 
discovered. One measured in length 6 ft. 10 in., width 
1 ft. 6 in., depth 1 ft. 3 in. On each side of the grave was 
a ridge, or step, cut out of the rock. 

The lids were monolithic, and slightly ridged, thus, 

The dimensions of the two graves sunk in the ^ — ^ 
square cutting, were as follows : — Depth from ' ' 

surface of the rock above to bottom of the grave, 5 ft. 
5 in. ; depth of grave itself, 2 ft. 4 in, ; width, 2 ft, 2 in. ; 
length, 6 ft. 4 in. These graves, though very promising in 
appearance, from their sohdity and neatness, yielded only 
very ordinary pottery. On the Northern side of the same 
rocky platform I observed a square opening, like a doorway 
cut through the rock, at the edge of the platform. 

The sides of this opening had been lined with cement in 
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which Tvere fragments of tiles. The entrance was blocked 
up with earth, but one of my workmen discovered a small 
hole through which he thrust the handle of his spade to a 
considerable depth. I therefore had the earth removed, 
behind which I discovered the entrance to a natural cavern, 
carefully walled up. Kemoving the wall, I found the cavern 
full of earth, the whole of which I caused to be removed and 
sifted. After clearing away the soil, I found three small 
graves cut out of the rocky bottom of the cavern, side by 
side. The cave itself was about 3 ft. 10 in. high, and 8 ft. 
by 7 ft. 4 in. in area. The graves measured in length 5 ft. 
4 in., depth 1 ft. 7 in., width 1 ft. 4 in. They were filled 
with earth and stones, and had apparently been disturbed. 
They contained fragments of bones, of glass vessels, and of 
ordinary red pottery, a small glass bead, and two fragments 
of ornaments in thin beaten gold. In one grave were two 
copper coins, one of which proved to be an imedited coin of 
Cos, struck in the reign of Caracalla. Altogether, the contents 
of these graves showed them to be Roman rather than 
Greek. Another similar cavern, noticed by Ross, was disco- 
vered in Calymnos, some years ago, about half a mile w. of 
the one opened by me. After exploring this field, I next 
examined one immediately to the East of it, and separated 
from the tract called Brapetes by a ravine. Here I found 
two tank-like squiu'e apertures, cut out of the soUd rock, 
side by side, at the bottom of each of which were two graves. 
These pits were filled with earth up to the surface of the 
field, so as completely to conceal the tombs. In one pit the 
lids of the graves were monolithic, and very large. One 
measured, in length, 6 ft. 8 in., width 1 ft. 8 in., depth 1 fl. 
8 in. In two graves, side by side, the heads were placed in 
opposite directions ; in one case, towards the East ; in the 
other, towards the West. The boueswere exceedingly large. 
In the grave where the head lay to the East, the thigh-bones 
were found close to the heatl, a cup at the other end ; in the 
other grave the cup was at the feet. In removing the earth 
out of these pits, part of a round altar, coarsely cut out of 
the ordinary stone of the field, was found ; also a fiiagment 
of marble, apparently, the leg of a statue, but too much 
decayed to be intelligible. These may be the rcUcs of an 
altar and a statue placed over the graves. In the second 
pit the graves were smaller, measuring in length, 5 ft 7 in.. 
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width 1 ft. 8 in., depth 1 ft. 8 in. These two grares were 
probably of womeo ; one of them contfuned fragmenta of a 
squfu^ bronze mirror, a blue glass bead, three copper coins, 
imd a small lekythos of red earth. 

I had now opened about forty graves, and tried the ceme- 
teiy of BamOB in variouB places. My excavations extended 
over a strip of land half a mile in extent. The very 
ordinary character of the vases and other objects which I 
had discovered, convinced me that I had as yet only met 
with the graves of the poorer classes. 

It may be as well to note here some general facts, the 
result of my researches up to this point. 1. The pottery was 
all of a late period, i. e., from b.c. 330 toB.c. 150. The forms 
of the cups and vases were deficient in elegance. The best 
were those covered witb a black varnish, but this had not 
been able to resist the action of the soil and weather like the 
older varnishes. The other varieties were a bright-red ware, 
and an unpainted drab ware. In only two instances did I find 
any subject or ornament painted on a vase. 2. A great number 
of the graTes contained avoSAor, nearly always a copper coin. 
3. Except in three or four cases whidi I have already noted, 
there was no trace of boues in the graves. 4. The depth at 
which the graves were found was from 3 to 4 feet on an 
average. They were cut in the bed of the rock, or rocky 
subsoil. The labourers whom I employed distinguiBhed this 
rocky subsoil by the name of Afip«o. They never consi- 
dered it worth while to dig through it. I was at first 
under the impression that the older graves might be in a 
lower stratum, but, though I sometimes went deeper, never 
succeeded in finding any. 5. Very commonly a lamp 
or cup would be found in the soil, a few inches distant 
from the side of the grave. These were doubtless left 
there by relations, who came to bring offerings, x""^, or 
ivaytviutra. In the pictures on vases representing Heroa, 
or architectural tombs, rows of these cups or vases are 
seen on the steps of the tomb, at which female figures are 
seen offering libations. The visit of Electra at the tomb of 
her father was a favourite subject with ancient vase-painters, 
because it was in harmony with the sepulchral purpose of 
the vase itself. To this day the Greek peasant does not 
forget to make periodical visits to the tombs of relations, 
and on Saturday evenings, at Calymnos, as I returned from 
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my diggings in the cemetery of the ancient Calymniotes, I 
never failed to meet a proce^ion of peasant women on 
their way to the churchyard, bearing in their bauds, not 
indeed tlie oinochoe and the lekythos, but a small tin can 
of oil to replenish the lamps vrhich they keep ever 
burning in the tombs, and a censer containing burning 
incense. Many of the funeral customs of antiquity are still 
extant among the Greek peasantry, and should be recorded, 
before they disappear. The present Archbishop of Mytilene 
told me that in Macedonia the peasants are in the habit of 
placing a vomXov in the mouth of the dead. Wishing to put 
a stop to this relic of paganism, he explained to them that 
the coin they used for the purpose being a Turkish para, and 
containing a quotation from the Koran, was quite unfit to be 
employed in Christian huriah He also mentioned to me that 
one day he saw a poor widow place a quince in the bosom of 
the corpse of a young boy, as it lay on a bier in the church, 
awaiting interment. He asked the meaning of this, and was 
told that she wished to convey the quince to a son of her 
own who had died some months before, and had thought of 
this mode of transmitting it to him ! 

As the Daroos had proved so unpromising, I determined 
to explore a new locality — the site and precinct of the temple 
of Apollo. I have already mentioned that the small church 
of Christos is built on the actual site of this temple, and in a 
great measure out of its materials. 

The situation of this church may be seen marked in Ross's 
map. It is situated about half-way between the harbour of 
Pothia and Linaiia, on the outskirt of Damos, on the 
South, and about a quarter of a mile from the modem 
town. 

At this spot the cultivated land lying between the two 
seas is narrowed by the hills on eadi side, so as to form a 
kind of neck connecting the valley of Linaria, on the West, 
with that of Pothia, on the East In vol. ii. of Ross, p. 196, 
will be found a ground-plan of the church of Christos, show- 
ing the apsidal formation of its East end, which is built of 
Hellenic blocks with architectural ornaments, which Ross 
considers to be of the Macedonian period. In the space in 
front of the West door a Corinthian column is still standing. 
Ross was informed that there were pereons at Calymnoa who 
remember eight of these columns in a row, prolonging the 
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line of the west wall of the church. On the South side of 
Cbristos is the smaller church r^s 'yvanoviji, attached to it 
like an aisle. 

I commenced digging in a field at the back of the 
church. After a time I discovered the foundations of 
two walls of Hellenic masonry, running from North-West 
to South-East, and forming three chambers as shewn by 
the annexed plan. These foundations were from 7 to 8 
feet below the surface. 

The wall a b appears to be nearly on the same line with 
the south wall of the church of Hypakoe. It was com- 
posed of two courses of large squared blocks. The upper 
blocks were S feet 10 inches long, by 1 foot 10 inches deep 
and 1 foot 8 inches wide. The blocks of the lower wall 
were 3 feet long, by 1 foot 2 inches deep. The distance 
from A to B is about 44 feet ; the width from a to c, 12 feet 
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i inches. The space marked by the walls a, b, c, d, was pared 
with rough stones as if it had formed a court. I had these 
stones removed, one by one, with great care. In the inter- 
stices were found many Greek coins, bronze arrow-heads, 
glass astragali, small glass counters of different colours, 
bone hair-pins and other small objects such as might 
naturally have been dropped there from time to time. At f 
I found under the pavement a Greek sword-handle of bronze 
in the form of a gryphon's head in a very fiue style of art. 
The sockets for the eyes were empty. They had once pro- 
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bablj contained precious stones or some vitreous composi- 
tion. Hence Virgil's expression : — 

" Stellatus iaapide fulro 



I do not remember ever to have seen so fine a specimen 
of a sword-handle as this one. The smaller chamber, e, 
was about 11 feet 2 inches by 14 feet 10 inches. The pave- 
ment was like that of the larger chamber, but raised about 
10 inches above it At h was a doorway with the stone 
sockets for the hinge and the bolt, and a window about 
6 inches wide. The third chamber, marked o, branches 
out from the long chamber, in a south-west direction. It 
terminates in an apse ; its length, the apse h, included, is 18 
feet ; its width from 14 feet 8 inches. The semicircular 
end, and one side of the chamber, were paved with 
large squared blocks very firmly fitted together ; on remov- 
ing which, I found a second pavement of similar blocks. 
Between the interstices of the upper pavement I found 
several copper coins, arrow-heads, and glass astragaii. 
Beyond this chamber are foundations of other Hellenic walls 
stretching far to the south-west from the angle I, £. These 
I had not time to explore fully. I now tried other parts of 
this field, and soon came to foundations of a difierent 
character. They were evidently Byzantine, and contained 
fragments of Greek inscriptions. Among these foundations 
I came upon Byzantine coins and bronze ornaments, in 
which I recognised a strong family likeness to some of our 
Saxon antiquities. A little further examination of this 
field, and one adjacent to it, enabled me to account for the 
presence of these antiquities. Some time in the Middle 
Ages, perhaps about the XlVth century, two large monas- 
teries were built on the site of the Temple of Apollo and 
out of its remains. Time had in turn destroyed the work 
of the Byzantine all but the churches of Christos and 
Hypakoe, themselves the remnants of a much larger church. 
After the buildings had been razed nearly to the ground, 
the soil brought down by the mountain-torrents gradually 
filled up the interstices of the foundations till the field 
assumed a level surface. 

Continuing to find fragments of sculpture and inscrip- 
tions in these walls, I dug, in hope, on for many days 
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remembering how the precious fragments of the Temple 
of Victory on the Acropohs at Athens were found in 
the centre of a Turkish bastion. The labour of this work 
of demolition was very considerable. "It would require," 
said one of my Greek workmen, unconscious that he was 
employing an Homeric metaphor, " it would require a 
brazen man with iron hands," Iva txiraic^piitop AvSpumoir i^i 
iTtbiipuia xipta, "to break through these walls." In this manner 
I got together a great number of fragments of inscriptions, 
and some very small pieces of statues, evidently of a very 
good time. After I had bestowed a certain number of days 
on the fields at the back of the church, I commenced digging 
in the front of it, where the ground slopes down towards 
two wells. I thought it probable that the Opisthodomos, 
or back chamber of the temple would he at its Western 
extremity, on the side where the present entrance to the 
church is, and that as the ground slopes towards the wells, 
some relics of the temple would be found in the soil of this 
declivity. I was not altogether disappointed in this hope. 
A few feet below the surface I came upon an ancient paved 
road, which had led evidently from the wells to the temple. 
I removed each stone of the pavement very carefully, and 
thus found a great number of Greek copper coins, several of 
which were from distant places, such as Miletus, Sigeum in 
the Troad, Macedonia. These were probably dropped by 
strangers who visited the temple. I also found a netting- 
needle and other small objects in bronze, and such a number 
of bronze arrow-heads as to lead me to suppose that a 
shower of arrows had fallen here. The points of some of 
them were blunted. Along the side of the road were traces 
of an ancient watercourse, in the bed of which I found two 
or three interesting terra-cotta relie& ; and higher up the 
slope the tooth of a horse, or some graminivorous animal, 
bound with a bronze loop by which it had once been sus- 
pended ; a tress of hair in bronze ; a colossal thumb in 
marble ; all these had evidently been votive objects offered 
in the temple. ■ In the upper part of the field I found some 
interesting fragments of sculpture ; a male head in the 
jEginetan style, but greatly defaced ; part of the thigh and 
knee of a draped colossal male figure in a very grand style, 
and the body of a female statuette, perhaps a Venus tying 
her sandal. I also found here a stone which had formed 
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one comer of a pediment, doubtless from the temple — of 
this I subjoin a rough measurement. (See woodcut) At 
the top of this field, on the south side of the temple, and 
in a tUrect line with the Hellenic foundations at the back 
of the church, which I have already described, I came upon 
the angle of another Hellenic building very solidly con- 
structed of squared blocks. I had so much to explore else- 
where, that I was unable to ascertain the further direction of 
these walls. Within the angle the building was not pared ; I 
found no antiquities except a large ball of lead, too heavy to 
hare been used in a sphtsristerium. 

I regret that my hmited time and means did not permit 
me to complete the excavation of this building, which, I 




hare little doubt, formed the termination of a series of 
chambers extending tdong the whole south aide of the 
temple, and beyond it to the Hellenic foundations in the 
upper field which I hare already described. I now deter- 
mined to explore the field in which the church itself stood. 
About half of this, immediately west of the church, had 
been dug orer last year, when the inscriptions relating to 
the Manumission of slares had been found. I commenced 
•Jigging nearly opposite the South- West angle of the church 
where the column stands, and dug across the field northward 
in a direction parallel to the West wall of the church. I was 
enabled to carry my excavations vrithin about 12 feet of the 
western wall, I found here several large squares of marble 
which had formed part of the original basement of the 
temple, and had been laid down a second time in the 
Byzantine church, but irregularly ; the chasms where slabs 
were missing, being filled up by Mosaic pavement. The 
marble squares were beautifully polished and wroughtj . 
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Among these squares I found, built into Byzantine 
walla, a 'wrist and part of a hand, part of an arm, and frag- 
ments of t'wo feet of a colossal male figure. T^ese fragments 
all appear to me to belong to the same colossal statue as the 
knee in the lower field. 

They are in the finest style ; the portion of a hand is quite 
worthy of Phidiaa himself. Indeed, I have never seen any 
fragment so entirely in the style of the Elgin marbles as this. 
If we suppose these remains to belong to a colossal statue of 
ApoUo himself placed in the paos of his temple, the position in 
which I found the fragments would be the natural place to 
find them in, supposing the statue to have been draped 
from its base and broken up by the early Christians. The 
trunk was probably pounded into small pieces, the extremi- 
ties would he where they first fell till they were picked up 
by the masons and incorporated in the rubble of the walls. 
I dug OD beyond the northern wall of the church, and found 
an inscribed stele and some interesting fragments of inscrip- 
tions and sculptures. 

I then dug on the opposite side of the field a narrow strip, 
lying south of the church of Hypakoe, and in a line with 
the long chamber which I had laid bare in the upper field. 
Here I was so fortunate as to find four very well preserved 
inscribed stela lying in the soil, two on their edges, two on 
their sides, like books just taken down from their shelves. 
The Byzantine masons must have left these slabs here, in- 
tending to break them up and build them in their founda- 
tions. By some accident they were forgotten or exempted 
from the common destiny. By a singular chance, I began 
to dig under the roots of a fig-tree exactly where the pro- 
prietor of the field had terminated his excavations the year 
before. He had desisted from di^ng, out of regard for the 
roots of his young fig-tree. Having no such feeling, I excavated 
just six indies below his mark, and so found a most inter- 
esting collection of decrees of the Calymniote people. I 
continued my operations along the outside of the south 
wall of the church, and found, a little further on, a very 
large atde covered on both sides with a deeply-cut in- 
scription. This marble contains the record of a trial 
between the people of Calymnos and the heirs of a certain 
Cleomedes. The sum of money at issue is very con- 
siderable, being no less than 300 talents, about 73,125/. 
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Od one side of the stele, the mode of procedure in the trial is 
set forth, with the fonn of the oath to he administered to the 
witnesses ; on the other side is the sentence, which is decided 
by a court of Dicasts. The number of votes for the plaintiff 
were 78, for the defendant, 120. In the case of some of 
the witnesses who resided in the neighbouring island of Cob, 
and could not therefore appear in court at Calymnos, it is 
ordered that their depositions be taken before certain magis- 
trates, prostata, in Cos, and sent over to CaJymnos, sealed 
with the public seal of the people of Cos. The length ot 
time for the pleadings is measured by the klepsydra, vorl 
xodc ; for the first pleading each party is allowed eighteen 
of the measures called x"^^ ^'^^ ^^^ second, ten. Such a 
trial was technically called iun) vpos ^wp. 

It is a point of some interest to state how far the exca- 
vation to the West of the church has thrown hght on the 
question as to the extent of the temple in this direction — a 
point which Ross thought might be determined by digging. 
Unfortunately, the proprietor of the field had anticipated 
me as far as regards the North side of the temple, and had 
here destroyed every trace of foundations ; but on the South 
side I found some remains, which may form part of the two 
parallel stylobates or walls. 

Immediately in front, t. e.. West of the single column still 
standing, are two enormous blocks. One of these measured 
3 ft. 1 in. by 2 fl. 5 in. in width, and 1 ft. 9 in. in depth. On 
one face was in very large characters NIKOKAH ; below, in 
smaller characters, [Tpji^rGNor Side by side with this was 
placed a second block, extending to the single column. 
These blocks may be part of the stylobate still remaining 
in situ. South of this row, at the distance of 6 ft. 10 in., is 
a parallel row of blocks, one a cube of 3 ft., next to it a 
threshold stone 3 ft. 5 in. by 2 fL 10 in. This appeared to 
be the threshold stone of a doorway in the original temple. 
This doorway was 14ft. Sin. to the West of the single 
column. In giving these details, I would add that I think it 
doubtful whether any portion of the original foundations 
of the temple remain in situ. The builders of the church of 
Christoa appear to have dislocated and rudely re-constructed 
all that they found. 

I was , unable to carry my excavations any further 
round the church of Christos. Indeed, the site could not 
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hare been thoroughly explored without pulliDg the church 
down and making a careful collation of all the archi- 
tectural fragments and inscriptions. Many of these have 
been carried away at different periods to suppl; materials 
for the building of the other churches in the island, so that 
the investigation would not be complete without the demoli- 
tion of many of these edifices. I haye made a small collec- 
tion of architectural fragments which may serre to show the 
diaracter of the ornaments. 

The excavations on this site, show very clearly what has 
been the fate of the greater part of the Greek temples Id 
the Archipelago, once so rich in the works of the great 
sculptors of antiquity. 

They have been sacrificed in the first onslaught of Icono- 
clastic zeal. Statues of matchless beauty have been broken 
np into small fragments, and mixed in the rubble of monastic 
vails. Stda, containing the archives of many an ancient 
city, have been remorselessly imbedded in the lowest layers 
of foundations, or inserted in pavements on which, through 
long generations of iaaatidsm and ignorance, the dull and 
listless footstep of the Byzantine mouk has gradually trodden 
out the deeply graven record of Hellenic times. 

It is recorded in the legend of Christodulos, the founder 
of Patmos, in the Xlth century, that his first act in arriving 
in that island, wafi to crush to pieces, avvrpC^tip, a statue of 
Diana, a beautiful work. Perhaps he lent a helping hand 
to his neighbours at Calymnos. 

The fragments of sculpture found in the temple of Apollo 
are a contribution to the history of Ancient Art. They show 
that this little island could afford to employ sculptors who 
certainly belonged to one of the great schools of antiquity. 
Probably the sculptors of Cos and Halicamassus contributed 
works to the neighbouring temple of Apollo at Calymnos. 

It is worthy of note, that of the inscriptions belonging to 
this temple, two contain names of artists ; one of these 
records a dedication to Apollo by Nicias, the son of Thra- 
symedes, Bass conjectures that this Thrasymedes may be 
the Parian sculptor of that name who made the Chrysele- 
phantine statue of .^sculapius at Epidaurus — a celebrated 
work, of which we have a representation on a silver coin in 
the collection of the British Museum. If that is the case, 
we may, approximately, fix the age of that artist, bit^^fbif^. 
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undetermined. The inscription is certainly, from the form 
of the letters, of the same period as the majority of the 
ioscriptions from the temple of Apollo, that is, from B.c. 
350 to 200. 

The other artist named in a Calymniote inscription is 
Antamos, the son of Theodoroa, of Cnoasus, I cannot find 
this name in Sillig's list of artists. The inscription is of 
the Roman time. This is all we know at present of the 
sculptors of Calymnos. 

The fragments of inscriptions collected in the course of this 
excavation have occupied me for several months. I have 
now sufficiently arranged and deciphered them to be able to 
give a general account of their contents. There are eighteen 
decrees granting the pditeia or citizenship to foreigners 
for services rendered to the Calymnian people ; ten decrees 
granting proxema to foreigners for similar reasons ; thirteen 
decrees relating either to polileia or progenia, but of which 
the 'precise import cannot be decided from their mutilated 
condition ; two decrees relating to judicial proceedings ; two 
conferring crowns ; two bestowing honours on physicians ; two, 
honours for military services, and eleven fragments of decrera, 
the subjects of which cannot he ascertained. The whole of 
these inscriptions are of the period between Alexander the 
Great and Augustus. If the king Antigonus mentioned in 
one of them is, as is most probable, Antigonus the Great, 
the date of most of the inscriptions would be B.o. 350 to 250. 

There were also several inscriptions and a number of 
fragments of the Roman period. Of these the most in- 
teresting were the dedication of a statue to Caligula ; a 
dedication to Apollo by Publtus Servilius Isauricus, when 
consul ; the date of this inscription is therefore fixed to 
B.C. 79. I found another dedicatory Inscription, by the same 
Servilius, built into the Western waU of Christos. 

There were also eight records of the manumission of 
slaves, two other dedications, and a variety of fragments, 
some of which appear to relate to grants of lands, 

I also copied at Calymnoa the following unedited inscrip- 
•tions, which I was unable to bring away: — One list of 
citizens and metoikoi, contributors to some tax, one decree of 
proxenia, one o( pditeia, one honorary grant of land, seven- 
teen records of the manumission of slaves, two dedications. 

All these I know to have belonged to the Temple of 
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Apollo. The whole list of iuBcriptlonfi discovered in this 
temple is as follo'ws : 

MicinomAH Pebiod. 2 decreei confeniDg croinu. 

19 decnea at palileia. 2 „ faonouTa to phyiiiciMK. 

W decreet ol proxmia. 2 „ hoDoarg for mililuy gerricei, 

13 decrees, ntlier proxenia or poti- 1 „ faononrjr grant of laod. 

laa. 1 1 „ Bobjecta viutacerbuDad. 

2 decrees of judid*! proeeedinga. 1 „ Hat of dUzeiu and meioihii. 

In all, sixty-four iDScriptioDS. Of the Koman period there 
were twenty-five forms of Manumifision ; six dedicatory in- 
scriptions, probably of statues ; and a number of miscellaneous 
fragments too small to be taken into account. 

This catalogue raisonnS will enable us to form some idea 
of the rich collection of historical and municipal records which 
once existed in the Temple of Apollo. I have elsewhere 
observed, that " it is in the marble and the granite, in the 
market-places, the temples, and the sepulchres of the 
ancients, that we must search for their records ; these were 
their archives and Ubraries, their heralds' college, their 
munimeut-rooms." 

It may be remarked that in this list the number of grants 
of pditeia, or citizenship, are far more numerous than those 
oi progenia. 

The full citizenship was granted very liberally by the 
Asiatic cities, but we have no instance of the concession of 
Huch a right by any of the states of Greece Proper. The 
privil^es of progenia were granted very generally through- 
out the Hellenic world. Proxeni were agents appointed by 
Greek cities to protect their merchants and commercial in- 
terests generally in foreign states. In this respect the duties of 
a proxenos resembled those of a modern consul, with this 
difference, that he was a citizen, not of the state by which 
he was appointed, but of that in which he exercised his agency. 

One of the inscriptions conferring honours for military 
services makes mention of a maritime war between Calymnos 
and the city of Hierapytna in Crete, of which I have not 
discovered any record elsewhere. 

The inscription, containing an honorary grant of land, 
acquaints us with the &ct that there was a Theatre at 
Calymnos, which, if I have rightly decyphered a very ill 
preserved line in the text, was actually within the precinct 
ofthe Temple of Apollo. 

The land is granted by the state to Aratocritos, the son of, 

VOL XHI. F ' t> 
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Aristias, to enable him to build on it, at hia own expense 
and for the public benefit, a proscenion and scenes, and to 
surround the iemenos, or aacfed precinct, with a wall. These 
buildings are moat probably the very foundations which, as 
has already been stated, I found in two fields on the South 
side of Christos, and which probably run in a - continuous 
line on the south side of the church. At the end of this 
decree the form of the dedicatory inscription to be placed 
on the proscenion by Aratocritos is given : Aparrfupiros 'Apunia 
Thv iTKavhv 'ol to -npoaKaviov arf^avaifiop^iTas 'A-nokkaan. 

Now it is a curious coincidence that over the doorway of 
the church at Christos is a fragment of architrave, on which is 
inscribed in very large characters . . . NA . . PH2A2 APOAA . . . 
Ross, although unable to restore this fragment, remarks 
that it was probably part of a dedication inscribed on somo 
monument in the vestibule of the Temple of Apollo. With 
the aid of the other inscription the restoration is obviously 
(jT<(^o)w»(^)p^iror ' Air6kk{aivi) and I have little doubt that this 
fragment of architecture actuaUy formed part of the prO' 
scenion dedicated by Aratocritos. 

The fields on the south side of Christos having been, as I 
stated, only partially explored by me, perhaps some future 
excavation there may bring to light remains of the theatre. 

The magistrates, whose names appear at the head of 
the decrees of the Macedonian period, are always the 
prostattB, a title which occurs elsewhere in inscriptions, 
though rarely. In the Manumissions the Eponymous 
magistrate of Calymnos is the stephanaphoros — this title 
was adopted in many Asiatic cities, and is frequently met 
with on coins and inscriptions of the Roman period! 

In the Manumissions occur some curious names of Greek 
months, which I hope to compare witli the series of Doric 
months published by Mr. Stoddart, and to which I have 
already alluded. At Calymnos ono of the months was called 
Kaisar, as a compliment to some Roman emperor. In 
the grants of citizenship we get the names of several Demi, 
or burgs, and tribes, Phyla; in Calymnos, to which the new 
citizens were assigned by lot. Among the names of the 
Uemes is that of the Pothati. The principal harbour in the 
island is, as has been already stated, still called Pothia, and 
I am assured that in the island of Telindos, lying opposite 
the Western side of Calymnos, is a place called Potha. 
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Ilaving concluded the excaTations in the precinct of the 
Temple of Apollo, and having still a few spare days before 
me, I returned to the tomba. I tried two fields in the lower 
cemetery near the harbour, but with no success, and therefore 
made one more experiment in Bamos. 

Having already examined all the district North of the 
church called Prophet Elia with so little result, I determined 
to try a field lying between that church and the Temple of 
Apollo, very near the field of Janni Sconi, where the cele- 
brated discovery of gold ornaments had taken place. 

Fortune favoured me at last. On the foot-path in this 
field were the marks of two graves, which had been opened 
tome years ago ; one contained, it is said, a vase ornamented 
with silver, the other I was recommended by a by-stauder to 
examine again. The workmen had hardly broken the ground 
with their pickaxes, before they found a small circular orna- 
ment in bronze, so finely wrought, that I was at once led to 
hope for some work of art. I very soon found three more 
of these circular ornaments, the handle of a large bronze vase 
with rich floral ornaments, and lastly, at the very bottom of 
the grave, but not more than eight inches below the surface, a 
most exquisite bronze alto-relievo representing a male figure, 
bearded, and with large wings, carrying off a youthful female 
figure who is looking back as if to a world from which she is 
snatched away. Her attitude at once recalls the Eurydlce of 
the beautiful episode in the fourth Georgic : 



This subject may represent Boreas carrying off Oreitbyia, as 
the bearded male figure has wings and buskins like aWind God. 

The selection of such a subject probably commemorates 
allusively the untimely fate of the person in whose grave it 
was found ; in the same manner wo find the Death of 
Melei^er, the Rape of Proserpine, and other kindred subjects, 
commemorating the death of the young, frequently repeated 
on ancient sarcophagi, and probably chosen for those who 
were snatched away by an untimely fate. 

There is no doubt that the tomb at Calymnos, which I am 
describing, was that of a female, because I found in it the 
rehcs of a gold necklace. The bronze alto-relievo is executed 
in the finest style. I know of nothing in ancient repousse 
work superior to it, except perhaps the bronzes of Sixi&t )iJU^i^' 
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general style reminds me of that of a beautiful composition 
not 80 well known as it deserves to be, the Ficoroni Cista 
at Rome, on which is engraved the contest of Pollux with 
Amjcus, King of Bebrjces. In that composition we have 
a winged bearded figure very similar to that in the Calymnos 
bronze, and who certainly represents Death, as he appears in 
Etruscan Art. 

With this discovery I closed my excavations at Calymnos. 
On a review of the whole of the facts ascertained with 
respect to the cemetery of Bamos, I am iaclined to the 
behef that the rocky fields on the northern side formed 
a public cemetery, lying immediately outside of the walls 
of a small town on the rocky peninsula ; that the fields 
on the south, in the district now called Prophet Elia, 
were private burial-grounds reserved for rich individuals. 
This side of the cemetery has not yet been sufficiently 
explored. I regret that circumstances compelled me to 
quit Calymnos just at the moment when I appeared to 
be on the right track. It is remarkable that all the 
Tases found in the tombs should be invariably of the 
same ordinary late character ; because in the precincts 
of the Temple of Apollo I dug up several fragments 
of very fine vases with red figures on a blEick ground, 
which date probably from the time of Fhidiaa. The tombs 
containing these earlier vases have yet to be discovered : 
perhaps they lie in a tower stratum of soil, to which 
modern cultivation has not penetrated. Almost all the 
antiquities as yet fouud at Calymnos, whether coins, vases, 
or inscriptions, are either of the Macedonian or of the 
Roman period. The only objects that can be referred 
to an earlier epoch are, an xmique archaic coin in the PayDe 
Knight collection, British Museum ; the archaic head in 
marble, which I found below the temple ; perhaps some of 
the other fragments of sculpture, and the fragments of rases 
with red figures on a black ground. 

There is a third cemetery in Calymnos, in a valley in the 
north of the island called Vathy ; this I did not explore, but 
the vases found in the tombs there are of the same character 
as those of Damos. Tombs have also been found in the 
high ground south of Damos, called Argos. These I imagine 
to be of the Eoman period. Near the harbour of Pothia 
are caves called thdi, hollowed out of the rock la a conical 
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form, with a Bmall aperture at the top. These are filled 
with late Roman and Byzantine lamps and rases, and bones. 
Many of these lamps have Christian emblems. I have made 
a lai^e collection of them. I purchased some very interest- 
ing coins and antiquities at Calymnos, among which was 
a large gold ear-ring found with a number of Byzantine 
coins of the Emperor Heraclius. I hope to give a more de- 
tailed account of these antiquities in a future communication. 

C. T. KEWTON. 
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NOTICES OF THE HINT AT SHREWSBURY. 

Bt BDWARD BA.WKINS. EtKt., F.R.B.. T.P. Son. An.i 

When a society of professed antiquaries pay a special 
visit to a town of so much celebrity as Shrewsbury, it may 
reasonably be expected that its members would endeavour 
to learn or to impart all that may be known respecting the 
history and antiquities of this ancient and interesting town. 
Among other objects which invite our attention is the mint 
which was estabUshed here at a very early period. For its 
elucidation so much has been already done by Kuding in 
his " Annals of the Coinage of Britain," and so much more 
by Messrs. Owen and Blakeway in their " History of Shrews- 
bury," which may be considered as an excellent model of a 
local history, that little remains to be said. Of the state of 
the Mint under the Heptarchy, and the earlier monarchs, 
there is very little information to be derived from records. 
Almost all we know is obtained from the coins themselves, 
and from them we learn that coins were struck at Shrews- 
bury by Ethelrod, who commenced his reign a.d. 866, and 
we find upon his coins the names of four different moneyers. 
So that at this early period we may be assured that this 
mint was in extensive operation. 

Of the fourteen mouarchs who intervened between Ethelred 
and the conquest, we find coins of ao many, that it may be 
reasonably concluded that the mint here continued in 
operation with little or no interruption during the reigns of 
them all, though upon the coins of some of them the name 
of Shrewsbury has not yet been discovered. 

Although it appears, from records still existing, that in 
the time of the Confessor there were three moneyers estab- 
lished at Shrewsbury, yet in Domesday book no mention is 
made of a mint, and. we might be led to suppose that no 
mint existed in this town when that document was com- 

' CummuDicaled >t the Aoauitl Meetiug in Shrawabiiry, Angiut, IBAJ^^' 
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piled. It ifl neTertheless certain that the mint still continued 
to be worked here, as we find the name of the town upon 
coins both of the Conqueror and his son, and also of the 
three first Henriea After this time the name of Slirewabury 
does not appear upon any (jf the coins of the realm, nor is 
there anj evidence that a mint was afterwards estabHshed 
here again, before 1642. 

In order to ascertain, or, rather to form a probable con- 
jecture respecting the denomination or -type of the pieces 
struck at this time, and in this town, it will be necessary to 
trace for a few years previous the history of the mints oi 
King Charles I. 

In the year 1637, Thomas Bushell, who was lessee of the 
royal mines in Cardiganshire, memorialised the king, stating 
tlmt he incurred much inconvenience and expense in sending 
his silver, the produce of his mines, to London to be coined 
into money, and petitioned that he might be allowed to 
establish a mint in the Castle of Aberystwith, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mines. In consequence of this petition the 
mint was established in that castle, and Thomas Bushell was 
appointed master of the said mint, and was authorised to 
stnke half-crovms, shillings, half-shillings, groats, three- 
pences, half-groats, pennies, and halfpennies. It was ordered 
that all pieces coined at this mint should be stamped with 
the Prince of Wales's plume of feathers on both sides. This 
romt continued in operation till about the month of September 
1642, when the whole establishment, the workmen and their 
tools, were removed to Shrewsbury, and in this town it 
remained till nearly the end of December that same year. 

It appears from a letter from Sir Edward Nicholas, dated 
Slst December, 1642, that orders had then been received to 
remove the mint to Oxford, and on Tuesday, January 3, 
carts, to the number of twelve or more, arrived in that city 
laden with Prince Rupert's goods, and with the mint from 
Shrewsbury. In this town then of Shrewsbury the mint 
was in operation only about three months ; from some part 
of September to about the end of December 1642. On the 
19th September, the king made hia memorable speech and 
declaration at Wellington, in which he said, " I will, to the 
utmost of my power, defend and maintain the true reformed 
protealiint religion established in the Church of England. I 
desire to eovem bv all the known laws of the land, that the 
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liberty and property of the aubject may be by them preeeired 
with the same care as my o^n just rights. I promise to 
maintain the just rights, privileges andfreedom ofparliamerU" 
Upon coins dated 1642, and subsequent years, the reverse 
bears the inscription Reliq. Pkot. Leo. Anq. Libbb. Pabl., 
that is : The Protestant i-eligion, the laws of England, the 
liberty of Parliament Now Messrs. Owen and Blakeway 
remark that " Mr. Bushell {for the device seems to have been 
his own) thus not imhappUy burlesquing the declaration of 
parliament, by stating the king to levy war against them in 
defence of their liberties, as they had taken up anus ag^nst 
him under pretence of defending his royal person." By 
comparing, however, the inscription upon the coins with the 
king's declaration at Wellington, it will be seen that the 
inscription is no burlesque of Bushell, but most seriously 
intended to convey to every place where the coin circulated, 
and to every person who possessed a piece of money, the 
three great principles upon which the king declared bis firm 
determination to govern the kingdom. The king's declaration 
and the inscription on the coin are identical. 

As this declaration was made on the 19th September, 
1642, it may fairly be concluded that the coins asserting 
the same principles were struck very much about the same 
time, and consequently we may expect to find this inscrip- 
tion upon coins struck at Shrewsbury. It is quite certain 
that the mint was removed from this town about the last 
day of December this same year, and consequently no coins 
can have been struck here which bear any other date than 
1642. Messrs. Owen and Blakeway observe, "All Charles's 
pieces with the Prince's feathers, the above reverse, and the 
date 1 642, can have been struck no where but at Shrewsbury," 
While these gentlemen were penning this paragraph they 
unfortunately forgot that the year was not at that time 
calculated to terminate with the Slat December, but with 
the 25th March, and that consequently coins struck during 
the first three months of the year, which we call 1643, would 
bear the date 1642, exactly as those struck during what we 
call the last three months of the year 1642 ; and as the mint 
was established at Oxford, 3 January, 1642-3, the date upon 
the coins does not determine the claim of either place to 
coins dated 1642. We must look then for some other clue 
to guide us in appropriating to Shrewsbury its proper coins. 
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There is not any diBtmctive miDtrmark, nor any letters 
which distingiiish the Shrewsbury coins. Chester coins have 
the city arms, the wheataheaf; Worcester coins have the 
pears ; Exeter, Oxford, Bristol, York have the initials or 
names, but Shrewsbury nothing. Still there are peculiari- 
ties about some of the coins of this period which fiirnish 
grounds for reasonable conjecture. From Aberystwith the 
mint moved to Shrewsbury, aad Aberystwith coins have 
tiieir distinguishing mark, viz., the Prince's plume, as 
ordered by the indenture which established that mint, and 
the open book which was Bushell's private mark. Now there 
is in the British Museum a half-crown which bears the 
feathers upon the obverse, and the horse is somewhat of the 
Aberystwith form. The reverse of this coin lias the declara- 
tion, inscription, and the date 1642 ; it cannot, therefore, be 
unreasonable to assign this coin to Shrewsbury. Tlie same 
reasoning applies in a somewhat greater degree to a shilling 
in the same collection, the reverse of which has the date 
1642, the declaration, inscription, and the feathers. 

This argument, however plausible, is not absolutely irre- 
sistible, for the sixpences and groats have the Aberystwith 
obverse with the plume and book, with the declaration 
type, and with the dates 1643 and 1644, and also with the 
letters ox for Oxford; so that we hare convincing proof that 
upon some coins the Aberystwith marks were continued 
not only immediately, but for some years, after the mint 
had been removed from that place. 

We have, however, some further evidence to adduce 
respecting Shrewsbury coins which will, to a certain extent, 
con6rm the appropriation of certain coins to Shrewsbury 
made by Hessrs. Owen, and Blakeway, but upon other 
grounds. 

In the year 1664, Bushell, in a letter addressed to the 
Lord Treasurer Ashley, says, " I procured such quantities of 
plate from persona of quality at Shrewsbury, for the more 
magnificense of his Majesties present service in that expedi- 
tion, as the sight of it stopt the present meeting of the 
souldery, when the adverse part had plotted a division for 
want of pay. 

" And in order to their further content, I procnred two 
daies before Edehill Battle, of his late Majesty at Wodver- 
faamptOD, a gratious gift of his affection ; to each colonel the 
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medal of a 20*. piece in silver, all other officers, ten or five, 
and every private souldier half-a-crown, with thia motto on 
the reverse cross : 

Eiurgat DeuB ditsipentor inimici 
Relig. protest : Leg. 
Ang : Libert Parliament. 

which pleased every regiment so much, coming from his 
Majesty's bounty (of blessed memory), as if they had 
received their whole arrears from their paymaster-general." 

The battle of Edgehill was fought in October, 1642, at 
which time the mint was at Shrewsbury, and had been there 
ever since the adoption of the declaration type which appeai-B 
upon these coins. It is quite certain, therefore, that some of 
the pound, half-pound, crown, and half-crown pieces, with 
the declaration type and the date 1642, were struck at 
Shrewsbury. We are not allowed to go so far as to state 
that all such pieces of this date were struck there, as we 
have already seen that Oxford has equal claims to that date. 
And there are some remarkable peculiarities on some of 
these pieces which prove that they must have been struck in 
that city. 

There is a pound piece dated 1643, which could not have 
been struck at Shrewsbury ; it was, however, struck from the 
same dies as a piece dated 1642, the figure 3 having been 
stampt in the die over the 2, so that both figures are 
apparent upon the coin. This die may have been used at 
Shrewsbury, but it was clearly afterwards used at Oxford. 

Some of the half-pound pieces dated 1643, are used with 
the same obverse as some of those with the date 1642. 

Such is also the case with some of the crown pieces, where 
the same obverse occurs upon pieces with reverses of 
different dates. 
• Soon after the mint was established at Shrewsbury, a 
different artist from the one who had engraved the dies at 
Aberystwith was probably employed, for the style, character, 
and workmanship of the figure of the king on horseback is 
conspicuously unlike what had previously appeared upon any 
of the king's coins. This pecuHar figure occurs upon coins 
dated 1642, 3, 4, 5, 6, and consequently increases our diffi- 
culty of identifying the coins with any particular place. The 
mint was removed fi-om Shrewsbury to Oxford ini^l642. 
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according to the calendar of those times, consequently both 
those places have equal claims to coins so dated. In 1643, 
part of the mint was removed to Bristol, and the Bristol 
coins hare the same peculiar horse, consequently this city 
and Oxford hare equal claims to coins dated 1643. In the 
latter part of this year these two cities stampt their initials 
on their coins, and Oxford employing a cUfferent ' artist, 
adopted a different character of horse. 

All then that we have been able to ascertain is, that some 
of the pound, half-pound, crown, and half-crown pieces dated 
1642, were struck at Shrewsbury, but which of them we 
have not any means of ascertaining. 

I fear, then, that we bare arrived at the conclusion of a 
chapter in which nothing is concluded. 
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CONTIKTJATION OP ARTISTIC NOTES ON THE WINDOWS OF 
KING'S COLLEGE OHAPEI* CAMBRIBGK 

In the drapery and style of the angels supporting shields 
that appear in the upper lights of all the side windows, we 
find indications of the XVthratherthan the XVIth century.* 
These angels, represented hovering in the air, are clothed in 
fiill white robes which entirely conceal the limbs and feet, 
and are disposed in large elaborately bent folds peculiar 
to German and Flemish art of the XVth century.* There 
are no figures at all in the tracery lights of the east window. 

Clowns, m>v be foand the feather tni 

Ubel bome by the Prince of Walei. It 

!r than that occurs on each ilda of (he window between 

in Ihe lower li)(ht& This fmroun the roKS, and next to tbe crown. From Uiis 

opinion of Mr. Button, who very justly 

perceived ■ uDifonnily of atyle luid exe- 

cuCiOD throughout uLl the headiuf^B on 

bolb aidee ; and from practical considera- 

upperuiost range of glass was inserted 
berore tlie acalTuldingB for llie stonework 
were removed. Be that ai it may, they 
certainly accord in style and peculivriliea 
with the windows containing the history 
of the Virgin Mary. The initial lettera 
on the shields H'R, H'E,andH'K. clearly 
refer to Henry VII. and Ehubeth of 
York, and Henry Vlfl. and Cstliertne of 
ArigoD, and must have been deaigned 
before the king's divorce was seriouiiy 
entertained. The alluvoni to Henry VJI. 
would not have been necesnarily confined 
to his hfetime, as we see by the picltire of 
Henry VIII. and Jons Seymour, together 
with full-iengtb figures of his parents, 
painted by Holbein in 1G36-7, on the 
wall of the Privy Chamber at Whitehall 
A copy of it by Hem^e i« atiU preaerved 
at Hamplon Court. 

But the question of the validity of 
Henry's marriage wai not made public 
till 1527, four years before his actual 
■eparatioD from the queeo, and the devicea 
might, for that consideration ouly, well 
belong to the date of the seeoud coutract, 
1£26. 

In the upper lights of the east window 









Arthur in 1502, tbe king invested his ton 
Henry with the principality of Wale*, 
and by sanction of Pope Julius, married 
him in ieu3 to Catherine, hia brother's 
widow. That sime year bis motiier, 
Elizabeth a! York, died. We might 
thus have had an approaimate dale of 
1503, for the rxecntion of the devices and 
com pie I ion of the stonework of tbe 
windows ; but anfortuoately ihe initials 
H'K in the next light rire aunnouuted 

* Such an arrsnmment is to be seen in 
the famous " Last Judgment" at Danzig, 
iu the works of Van Eyck, in the tapestry 
of St. Mary's Hall, Coventry, the engrav- 
ings of Martin Sohiin, the woodcuts in the 
Kuremberg Chronicle, and in a euriont 
painting, ones at Strawberry Hill, now be- 
longing to Lord Waldegtave.* 

This hlankety encumbranee of tiM 
legs and feet is characteristic of ttMinl- 
pine art, a natural association with a 
more severe climate ; for in Italy, evei 
where tlie /eet are concealed, it ia with 
drapery of a more delicate nataret In 
ancient classic art, the feet of flyiig 

■ Mrs. Jameson's Legenda of the Ma- 
donna, p. 73 ; Walpole's Anecdote* of 
Painting, ed. 1798, \,. .glr 
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The central compartmeuts, containing angela and prophets, 
afford a peculiarity worthy of observation. Many of the 
figures among them are several times repeated. The same 
cartoon or vidimus for a figure has been made to serve 
in some instances as many as three or four times, and 
frequently twice, whilst only a few of the figures have 
escaped repetition altogether.' In every figure of course 
the writing upon the scroll is varied ; and although the 
form is accurately repeated according to the cartoon, the 
odours of the dress are constantly chained. There is also 
a great difference in execution wherever the device is 
repeated.* 

It is angular^ considering that the chapel is dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, as well as to the Virgin Hary, that we find no 
representation of him — not even the slightest allusion to 
his miracles, which were always so popular in this country 
— throughout the building. Possibly iim deficiency was 
originally rectified in the decoration of the altar-piece, which, 
as in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, may have displayed some 
subject more pertinent to the dedication than the awful 
themes of the Crucifixion or the Last Judgment. 

figirMkreamertiiddmi; CtTtUiui, GiDnItt know Uw exmet icila of repetition 

Pituw, Ciuubna, Giotto, uid Gkddi, fro- uloptod, and a g1>n» it the ■ceom- 

qamllj diipenied with tfas legi of tfanr pftnjing Plate of tbe " general tIsw," 

ugsli Utogathar, leaTinit imtiiu * rtgaa whan eaoh fliura hu a peculiar latter, 

■Mbnlonty ■tazting oat like the tail of a will ihow the diatribation better than any 

comet, or Uia wary liiiae, marking what tb* othermods of explanation. Thai ttien it 

henldi all tmied. Oitagtia and Buffal- alandi nnmerieall;. There are altogether 

i<i>een,aa the eoatxarj, corered the feet ninety-fonr Henengeni and Pn^ibets, 

eujrely, bnt with nich delisata folda ai to aeTeuleen of tbeae are uted only once, the 

pnpira the wa7 for the examplea wa leat ia mad* np of twenly-aix lignrea 

tOMt with ia pnreat Gothia aculplnres. vaiionaly repeated ; thos, eight of tliem 

Oar own great Flaxman has adopted it in twice ; elenn, thiie ; and acTen, four 

hii Humerie deaigiu, Iliad, plalea 26, 27 ; times. Forty-three flgurea are thna made 

OdjHey, 7; Hesod, S; jEachylua, 23; to afford ninety-foar. Thia poTcrty of 

but ii ia luuvpported by aay luaown aped- materia aeetni the more atmnge, aa in 

men of aneient art, the ninety-Bx hietorieal pictures that 

Theae pecoliaritia* of drapery in the ocenpy the other eompartinents, not a 
SppCT ligiita of tha Cambridge windowa, angle inatanoe of repetition ean be de- 
occur alao in eome of the lover aabjeda lecled. It maal be obaerred of the mea- 
tovanla the weat end, eapectnlly in that of aengera, that the sme canopy or heading 
"TheAogel Appearing to Joachim." It ia not alwayi repeated with the figure, 
appear* cooapiouooaly in all the floating • Nor doea there aeem to hare been 
aageUiDtbecentrallightaof the Ualthree any deiire ta eonoral the fact of thia 
vindowa on tha norlh aide marked N.R*. repetitioD, inaamuch aa the aame fignrea 
K' and H, Aoo^r floating angel with ofun appear in adjacent wlndowa i nay, 
curied drapery and feet expoaed, appaan eTsn two Sgurea, preciaely alike, occupy 
in Ibe ninth north window marked B*. the lame central compartment, one abore 
The ityle and conceptiDa, howevcs', ia and the other below, and the aame peco- 
fery different from that of the flgurea liaiityiarepeatadin the very nextwindow; 
Jul noticed, aee lettera L on tha Mmth windom tH tbB 

' It may be intaraitiug to aome l« ante^haprl lowarda the aoeaitt i( )!, )^lc 
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On comparing the subjects represented at Cambridge 
■with those in the Block-Books, we are struck -witli several 
remarkable omissions which rarely occurred in earlier times.' 

The three windows,* illustrating the Acts of the Apostles, 
display many of the peculiarities of Holbein, and, considering 
that he was in England, on his first visit, at this very period, 
and that Erasmus, who was his friend, had been so long 
at Cambridge, it seems more than probable that Holbein 
would have at least been consulted in the matter. If 
he gave the compositions, many of the heads and expres- 
sions were refined by some one more conversant than him- 
self with Raphael and the Roman school. There is in many 
of the faces in these paintings a tendency to show the teeth, 
particularly in the expiring " Ananias," but, in Raphael's 
cartoon at Hampton Court, no such display is perceptible.' 

The locks of hair and flowing beards in these windows are 
admirably drawn, and the red flesh tint is preserved in several' 
of the figures, although not retained in any of the other 



' We look io rain for the Tnnifignra- 
tion pknlleknl in tho " Biblia Pkupenim," 
N». 12, with Abnhim ud the Three 
Ange]t,»iiii the Tbree diildnniu the Pierf 
Fnmue ; no Mar;' UsgdklcDS tnointrng 
the S»iaur'a feet, B.P.No. 13,S.H.S.ch. 
U No. 27 ', DO Expul^OD of the Momy- 
Chusen, B. P. 15; aor VisiUtioa of 
tba Virgio VLmry. All thew are aub- 
jecCs which artutA and divinva eapecialtj 
delighted to dwell upon. The appearuicv 
of the Saviour beFoTO His Judge* i« here 
eUbonted to the extent of a Daedo or 
Fieaole, when profeaaiiig in their aeriea to 
treat of the Paaaion alone, and thin parti- 
ality nuy ■erieiuiomeDiBaanie to account 
for the rejection of lubjecla affording, 
it tatj be, more strikiDg parallal* tiuui 
nunj of Ifae reat. 

The aahject of "Chtist appearing to 
"'■ Motlier," U one ankuown Id early 



Italiai 



Itff 



with the feeliiiga of the people. 
It ii introduceil in the famoaa Hemling at 
Munich, and became eipeciallj' popular 
among the Germana This subject may 
be found among the Six South •rindawi of 
tlie choir, which I have already noted for 
the prevalence of Albert DUrer characler- 
iatica. Dtirer dicdiD 1523, butbefore 1516 
be had already executed and publialied 
aome of hia lineat engravinga. A remark- 
able aeries of deugni from the Biblia 
Pauperum will be found among the 
tapestries from the Abbaye do la Chaise 
Diea, engraved by Jubinal in his mag- 



nificent vork, " Aneiennet Tapisieriea," 
&c. Fol. Paris, I638.< 

' These windom hare a remarkable 
affinity to the beautiful punted glass in the 
choir of Lichfield cathedral. The bieadth 
of arch has been already noticed, aod 
there is a remarkable abaeuee of petty 
detail ; no smalt arabeequea within the 
panels on the pilaalenor apaodrila, which 
we shall bava occasion to remark upon in 
another place. A rich brown hne in the 
shadows hurmoniaes all, and it ia in these 
windows espedally that large masses of 
hrigiit crimaon occnr. A few may be 
noticed both to the west and the east, btti 
compsntively in a much more modente 

* In hia, " St. Stephen being stoned," 
however, the teeth wen distinctly ifaowD, 
and also in the " Snpper at Gmmans" of 
the Tapestries of the Senola Nuova. 

• U. Jubinal supposea the Chaise Dien 
tapeatry to have been wrought at Venice 
or Florence, late in the XVth or early in 
the XVlth centuries. 

Each tapestiT is a page of the Biblia 
Panpemm, with the same arcbi lecture. 
Prophets, scrolls, and legends as in the 
series from which plate v. in my fint 
paper on thia subject was copied. Plat* 
iv. of Jubinal coutains the " Temptation 
of Eve," " Gideon." « The Annuncia- 
tion." Plate xxK. " The Coranatian of 
the Virgin." Plate ixxk. " The Last 
Judgment." 

Dcinz.SDvGOOQlC 
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vindows except the east one. In sereral instances the eyeballs 
hare iaded to a dull grey, which gives a disagreeable effect to 
the countenance.' 

la the seventh north window the shadows seem to 
liare been laid on very d&rk and sohd ; in some parts, at 
first, corering the whole surface, after which the lights and 
middle tints were taken out with a fine point, or piece of 
wood, so as to leave the whole surface coyered with dehcate 
scratches, according to the gradations of tint. As the main 
design is bold and uniform with the rest, whilst the manipu- 
lation is timid, laborious, and elaborate, I fancy this window 
to be one of the four for which Williamson was to receive 
the composition or design at the hands of Hone and his col- 
leagues. On ascending the stairs of the organ-gallery, 
the scratches alluded to are very perceptible, especially in the 
central half-figure of a prophet 

StOl a department of glass has to claim our attention. It 
is not stated how far Bernard Flower had proceeded in his 
work before his decease mentioned in the second contract. 
Certain it is, however, from the provisions made therein, that 
his preparation could not have been for more than four win- 
dows. He may have made several experiments, and employed 
various artists, but, at all events, inferior as the glass now 
to be spoken of is to the rest, it surpasses the solitary 
figure still remaining at Westminster. In the compositions 
of " The Agony," and " The Betrayal," we are reminded 
of a foreign style, with long-drawn draperies, small dehcate 
features, beautiful finish, and a general timidity. The 
costume is the same as appears in the works of Gentile 
da Fabriano and Hubert van Eyck ; the subject of " Christ 
Insulted" also belongs to this class. The architecture in 
tHis composition is very peculiar. Spectators, in remarkable 
costumes, are placed in a kind of gallery. Small upright 
wooden panelling prevails ; a feature not to be found in any 
other of the windows. 

The extreme westerly window on the north side has been 
much injured, and many parts of the glass misplaced ; a 
little care and moderate outlay would soon re-establish the 

Similtr eompoaitioD and coatunie ftnoour of the Boldien ia identical with 

■PP<w in tha norlh window, over Ihe exunplm ia the eaat window. " The Con- 

■"KM-gtUcTf, which eoDtaiOB " Tbe Mas- Teraion of St. Paul,'* and " The Sloning 

•»<» of lbs Innooenta," » The Fall o( of St. Paul ; " but tbo executioa i« Twy 

«• Id*," and « Tha Goldan Calf." The diOereul. CioO*J Ic 
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more important parts of the compoBitioii, all of which I 
perceive to be there. Any one knowing the conventional^ 
treatment of the subjects will detect particular portionB, 
however extensively they may have been disturbed. 

The upper tracery has been good, with much white and 
yellow. Eich deep tone of brown, green, and crimson. 
Observe the elaborate folds of upper central angel. 

~ Meeting at the Golden Gate. Draperies excellent. Kich 
heading, with baluster-shaped supports. Angels appear over 
the portal. 

Birth of the Virgin, The counterpart of execution and 
arrangement to the Annunciation. On the canopy of the bed 
is inscribed ascia. anna, matbb. ma. in large yellow letters 
on grey. Several parts of the room resemble the well-known 
picture of " The Death of the Virgin," at Munich, erroneouflly 
attributed to SchoreeL* 

All the architectural framework of the window over the 
north entrance is white, shaded with a deep reddish grey ; this 
tint indeed pervades also the figures and every compartment 
in dense broad masses, giving thereby a totally distinct 
effect from that presented by any other window. It has a 
slaty, but not disa^eeable hue. 

The same leady colour is used even in shading the faces. 

Marriage of Tobias. On the yellow edge at top of 
drapery suspended behind the figures is the legend in small 
black letters, behdictii bit dobdm. Iq " The Marriage of the 
Virgin" there is no legend either upon the dresses or 
tapestry band as in the subject above it. The taste of the 
architectural framework is especially beautiful and distinct 
from the rest. It contains certain ornaments peculiarly 
foreign, and generally designated German gothic. They may 
be recognised among the engravings of Israel Van Meckenen 
and Martin Schon. A very good specimen of the latter, 
a censer, date about 1470, baa been copied in Shaw's 
" Dresses and Decorations." 

The small half-angels also have legends, the central one of 
which is EQO 80H AiiPHA ET OMEQA. On the left hand maj 

' Selection! froni it havs been published eonlunin;; helmeted hekdt, lukad chil- 

in SbKw'i "DresMBUid DeeontionB.'' dren iDLn>daeed into the archilaeiiiKi 

The bacligmund in tbia picture aRurda and long deacendiDg gariuiilB bung D 

■event umilarities to the decorations in [eatoona. A cupboard with diSennt 

the window! of tbia part of tlie chapel. TcaMli on it is eapeeiall]' •arrieedila lo 

For inBtaace, the drualar medallioiu the lover of aDcieut domeitie onunnnlt. 
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be read pbo animo, held by a figure clothed in a white cowl, 
irith blue slceTes. May not this window prove to be a 
memorial window, refening to the Queen, or the King's 
Bister, who died in 1503 1 The position over the north door 
is a marked one, and was usually adopted for representa- 
tions of the Virgin Mary annunciate. " I am the door." 

The figure of the priest in " The Marriage of Tobias " is 
very like Henry VII., and the bride closely resembles 
Elizabeth of York. The Virgin has a queenly coronet and 
mantle in the lower subjects. St. Joseph is clad in priestly 
white. 

Annunciation. Here we meet with a decided example of 
the North Italian style, blended with the German. The 
Milanese began first to display the hair of the Madonna in 
long flowing tresses, which was soon adopted in North Italy 
aud Germany. In some German masters, and in the Coventry 
Tapestry, the dishevelled locks and luxurious negligence seem 
more befitting the representations of Mary Magdalene. Here, 
however, the beautiful and yellow hair is richly flowing, 
and, although uoutrasting with the veiled figures of lower 
Italy, is carefully arranged. The costume is rich, but 
elegant. The jewellery, although elaborately ornamented, is 
not obtrusive.' The archangel kneeling is attended by 
two lovely children, who support his mantle. Here again 
is an essential difference between the German and Florentine 
treatment of this event. The latter clothed the divine 
messenger in pure classic drapery, delicately feminine in 
character, whilst the former seem to have always invested 
him with pontifical insignia. The richly jewelled cope, with 
broad clasp, was adopted by Stephen of Cologne, Van Eyck 
and Hemhng. The under garments are long, and fall in 
a profusion of folds. At Hexham, in Northumberland, in 
a painting on the rood-screen, the angel wears a simple 
deacon's habit.* 

' The jev«UeJ band on her Kinple brow a bed with hmdHiine Dmunenla and cnr- 

H uiiunuil, but Kppein ntao on a Agure tains, and tliis wm not adopted tiy tlia 

of Venus eograved by Itobetta, who lloliaiiB till k very Iftte period, 1on)| kTiit 

fionriibed ftbmit 1520. (See BoTtsch, iha date Kttril.otBble to tlie Cambridge 

*ol. xiii., p. 403, No- 19.) K'mb. Again, llie curtains ire shortened 

< AniHher German peculiarity is \a by being folded up viitliin lliemeelvei-, 

Uie icnie where the Annunciiition tskea and mode to hang like bsgs from tlio 

piMB. Invariably, aa far as 1 rtmembor, coniprs of tlie oaiicpy. Thia Iranwlpins 

it is represented, bv all School*, within a peculiarity is very cummon in Gw 

boildiug, often a handaome chamber or and Englith art. 
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Here, at Cambridge, a large yellow rose appears in a medal- 
lion in the background. The oak planking and pot of lilies 
are minutely detailed. The angel, also, has flo-wing and 
somewhat crimped hair, very German in appearance ; and, as 
in tho Cologne picture, he holds a sceptre. The folds of 
drapery, although angular, are arranged with remarkable 
elegance. An inscription appears on the cornice of the bed 
in white letters on grey — ancilla domini ma. 

The " Nativity " ia combined with the '^Adoration of the 
ShepJterds." The cottage is strangely connected with the 
gorgeous architecture both of framework and background. 
Two large medallions are prominent above. Many of the 
lines of the architecture are variously curved. Blue, red, 
and green baluster columns are united with upright-shafted 
columns, and a square pilaster of the Italian Renaissance 
period is prominent behind the figure of the Virgin. The 
yellow star appears at the top of the left-hand compartment, 
penetrating through the rich architecture. The kneeling 
figure of the Virgin is especially beautiful, her drapery also 
is gracefully cast and carefully modelled. The adoring 
angels have the naive charm so often seen in the.Milanese 
school, A broad white cuff is remarkable on the blue sleeve 
of the Virgin. The angel's hair is arranged in sparkling 
yellow curls and braiding. 

In the '* Temptation of Eve," the treatment is peculiarly 
German ; the sky is deep blue and the green of trees intense. 
A handsome German fountain occupies the centre of the 
composition. The Tempter, in female form, of deep red hue,^ 
ending in a serpent, is twisted round the tree, and handing 
the apple to our first parent standing alone. The head of 
the Tempter is extremely beautiful. The canopy over this 
subject is positive Gothic, and contrasts strangely vrith the 
taste of the one to the right, over " Moses and the Burning 
Bush." ^ It seems as if Hone, having been entrusted with 
fixing the glass in their places, had indiscriminately mixed 
up the various styles,' siuce all spaces were of the same 
dimensions. 

• In Fiirford church lh« ootoor at tbe tion in both is Tory mmilir. 

Tempter U blue. 7 The finest Gothic Muopy I would 

' The ■■ Teuipt&tioii," tDgether with mention, is over ^s subjact of " ChrUt 

"The Boming Bush," "Gideon," and Intaltfd ;" ^e next will be fonnd aboro 

the "Visit of the Queen to Solomon," sadt>eta«ia tbe sixth north window; in 

occupy one of tho windows of Fairford the elaventh north ; and also, to jadn 

cliuridi, Gloncestsrehire. Tlie composi- from what now Tem«nl^ U the top of the 
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The next wiadow embraces much darker and more 
coarsely executed designs. The rich figure of angel in 
lower central light shows clearly the scratching out mode of 
execution. The messenger below it is in a wretched con- 
dition arising perhaps from mere dirt, but for example of 
difference of execution the visitor may be advantageously 
referred to the only other repetition of these figures in the 
third window on the south side. 

The composition of the " Flight into Er/t/pt " resembles a 
well-known panel picture of Angelico da Fiesole.® The story 
of the reapers is carefully introduced in the background. 

The next window is also dark. The composition of both 
subjects relating to " Slaughter of the Children " wonderfully 
vigorous. The front kneeling woman in orange dress per- 
fectly Italian. The central messengers are excellent ;. the 
bamda of standing angel beautifully drawn. 

The standing " Madonna and Child," both without a nim- 
bus, are majestically conceived. The figure kneeling to 
them has an inscription on his dress over the shoulder ; it 
seems to be roboam ■ avtb ■ bn ■ eiAS os awlp. The figure 
may be Jeroboam, in reference to {1 Kings, ch. xiii. verses 
2 and 5) the prophecy uttered to him, " Behold a child shall 
be bom unto the house of David ;" " The altar also was rent." 
The figures are richly adorned with pearls and jewels. On 
the dress of the front kneeling figure in the "Adoration of 
the Glolden Calf " is written livebem. Letters also appear 
on the pavement round the standing figure of " Madonna 
and Child." 

The next window is dark. The Kaaman contains some 
admirable specimens of costume belonging to the commence- 
ment of the XVIth century. The architecture of the 
" Temptation of Esau " is entirely different from any sur- 
rounding it, although the execution seems from the same 
hand. The broad large arch, with square pilasters, classic 
medallions, and large figures of Cupids in the headings, show 
the cartoon to have been made ^ the designer of the south 
choir windows first adverted to.' 

twelfkfa aonth. Orer the « Ttmptation of ■ These pilasters, with uvbesques in 

Bk " tfae heading is coarser, Terj Bmnll panels upon them, ore M be seen also iu 

1^ pilUn are introdiicod, with red and the uppermost central light o( wiDdow 

Riecn sHndrils ; but still it u more over the Dorth entrance, where the angel 

Gothic Ulan uiT^iing else. hovers in the air over a pavement, aiid 

' Id the Galleria delle Belle Aiti di the apace between them is filled up wiib 

Finnze. tha ba«e* of two enriched pltuters. The 
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Diirer may hare adopted the Renaissance ' style during 
his visit to Italy before 1507 ; but I do not remember any 
instances of his ever giving into the fantastic taste remarked 
upon in the "Nativity" window, and which pervades so many 
German engravings from Dirk Van Staren, 1523, to the 
middle of the century.' 

In the lower Messenger subject, between " The Baptism " 
and " Temptation," the letters s. o. K. N. appear on the square 
pavement. 

In " Tlte Raising of Lazarus " the re-animated figure is 
very poorly drawn, but with evident attempts to follow a 
good design. The female costumes in this subject are very 
characteristic. 

" The Last Supper " clearly belongs to the author of the 
south choir windows. It stands alone here in point of stylo 
and execution. The countenance of the Saviour, represented 
without a nimbus, is Almost as villainous as that of Judas. 
A broad horizontal panelled ceiling accords with the style of 
the opposite windows ; a chandelier also is worthy of obser- 
vation. Two large Cupids fill the headings. The colouring 
of this window is peculiarly warm, with large masses of 
crimson, and more white upon architecture. In the sur- 
rounding windows there is scarcely any positive red ; green, 
madder, brown, and blue, predominate. Tlie square leading 
across the "Entry to Jerusalem" is particularly offensive. The 
messenger to the right of " T/te Last Supper " is coarse and 

bending over thii figure U also cinque- fluted Bhell-likehewiB,u]dfriezea of ukcd 
ceoto ; and round tlie towtr angel kIdu of figures, or oarriDn ktlired in clasaie cm- 
the Bame window we find the circulnr tume. The picture of "CaJumnf," by 
■fch and ipuidrila, gre«n wreatliB, and Sandro Boticelli, i> an early inatance; 
■quare pilaater baaea, which conlrait very also the frescoes of GbirlaDdajo in Sanla 
Btrangely with the architecture on each Maria NovtU* ; and, more recently, the 
tide uf it. These combinationH, however, beautifully proporlioaed arcade and pilu- 
at the very beginning of the century, are ters in Albcrlinelli'a picture of "The 
recancileable. One style does not immo. Viaita^on," prvBerved inihe Uffizj. The 
diately and entirely give way to another, recent discovery of an early painting bj 
and the works of Diirer and Cranaoh Raphael of "The Last Supper," ehows 
alone would suffice to show tliat the same also tills style in all ila richnesa. The 
BTtiat made um of each stjie in tu«i. elal>anition of cla.s9ic architecture may be 
The canopy of the figure nf Jeremiah in aren in Brmard van Orley's picture of 
Henry Vll.'a Chapel at Weslniinater is " St. Norberl preaching." 
pure Gotliic in plain white, with only the ' It is observable tliat wherever win- 
prominencea eoloured yellow. dows are represented in the interior 
' The clasaical Renaiiuance arehitec. subjeclB »n tliia side of the chapel, thry 
ture came from Florence. There, at are barred diagonally. There is no in- 
least, under the fottering influence of the dicaUon of tracery or of the rounddi 
Medici, were introduced numerous panels bo much in vog;ue at that time m Ger. 
containing arabeeques copied from the many, 
ancient Roman buildinga, niches with /- ^ , ,| , 
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clumsy, but the hand on the breast ia carefully outlined. 
This figure occurs only once. The half angel in armour is 
inferior to the one in second south window. In the " Agony" 
and "Betrayal" the figures are remarkably small,^ the treat- 
ment of the subject ia very weak, but in several respects 
partakes of the models and execution of Quentin Hessya 

The robes in " The Agony " are edged with broad 
gold bands, ornamented with pearls and jewels in imperial 
fashion ; but none of the robes are patterned or embroidered. 
Moat of the figures in " The Betrayal " seem to have their 
names written upon the border of their dresses in black 
letters upon yellow. The hair of the personages in these 
subjects is also coloured deep madder, in all other instances 
it is either quite white or pure yellow. Two figures of 
messengers, in the upper part of the north window next 
the altar, hare close affinity to the last mentioned. They 
are small and of equal size, the upper one is surmounted 
by a genuine Grothic canopy of pure white, encircled 
with gold. The lower, somewhat like the Westminster 
" Jeremiah," is placed under an arch similar to the form 
introduced in the " Christ Insulted." A Gothic window, 
with lozenge framing, appears behind, and also at the back 
of each of the Messengers just described ; they are marked 
F* and G*. Two other figures of small but equal size are 
somewhat similar ; they are marked X and Y, and occupy 
the upper central part of the sixth north window from the 
altar. They only occur once. 

The " J^all of the Angels " is a rich and charmingly 
coloured design. Here the angels belong to an earlier 
period, so also the armour of St. Michael ; it marks the time 
of Edward IV., about 1480. It is almost the same as in the 
great Danzig " Last Judgment." Both figures have only a 
baud upon the head, surmounted with a cross. The demons 
are frog-like, and some with pig-snouts, as in the engravings 
of Martin Schon, A very similar treatment of robed angels 
and combating demons may be seen in Albert Diirer's 
" Fall of the Angels " among the woodcuts of the Apocalypse, 
which appeared in 1498. Also in the great west window of 

' Tha cup, of ^»t aize, placed Blonaat Panpergm. It ■ppeira also, bat still 

til* top of a mountain, appears also in the more exajtgeTsted, in the lower terieB of 

ciigraTingi of Dilrer, representing the the east window of Fairford church, 

unie sabject, ind in No. 20 at the Biblia Gloaeeatershira C C>(.^<}lc 
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Fairford Church, which is deservedly admired for compo- 
sition and colour. 

The enthroned figure of the Almighty, represented hare- 
headed and with nimbus, is especially grani The fighting 
angels are draped as in the well-known engraving of 
St. Michael, by Martin Schon : a group of floating angels in 
act of adoration is very lovely. 

A coarse inscription, aio bspodes potipice, appears on the 
side of the step supporting seat in " Christ defore Caiapftas." 
The high-priest here wears a bonnet over the judge's hood.' 
In the next subject, Herod positively grins, perhaps in refer- 
ence to the passage of St. Luke, ch. xxiii. v. 8, "and when 
Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad." ' The architec- 
ture of this window is profusely ornamented, several of the 
faces are from the same models as in east window, hut much 
inferior in execution. The head of lowest central messenger 
is fine ; it resembles that of Pilate enthroned at east end. 
These windows show strong resemblance to the designs of 
Pietro Koeck d'Aelst, in the British Museum. 

The two next subjects of " The Flagellation " and " Christ 
Crowned mth Thorns," are the very worst in the whole chapel. 
Oppressively heavy and clumsy architecture, small figures, 
utterly deficient in form or expression, betoken an ignorant 
copy from what may have been originally spirited composi- 
tions. Here, then, we find a very difierent method of copy 
from what we observed in the central north windows. The 
copyist here was both ignorant and self-sufficient, a combi- 
nation unfortunately only too common in all times. 

The great east window ' is too extensive a subject to be 
entered upon minutely in the space assigned to this commu- 
nication ; of some of its merits I have already spoken, others 

* A dog Menu to h*re been introdnced wear torbuii twiited roond laHj ap^ 
to indicate nbble and popular tumult, ¥. Z, I. C* and G*. 
on« appean also where " St. Paul is ' Id St. Margaret's at Weitmiiuter, 
attached at Lystra." N.B. 41, p. 97, the whole centre of the window is omd- 
do. p. 111. In Albert DUrer'a "Snuller pied fa; the " Cracifiiuon." In the gnal 
Paaaion," a dog in introduced in " Christ cast window of Fairford church, Glon- 
before CaiaphaB," and in "Christ before ccHtersbire, the five upper ligbta an de- 
Pilate," and a crouchinz one lies be- voted CKclusively to the same subject 1 
hind the feet of the Judge in " Cbriet tbe five lower lights are filled with the 
sent to Herod." lu Cranach's "Christ following subjects, naming them liroai 
before Pilate," two doge are fighting at the north to south. 1. "The Entry into 
feet of the Judge. i Jenwalem ;" 2. "Agony in tbe Gar 

' Herod and Caiaphaaboth wear bon- den ;" 3. " Pilate Waging his Hands;" 

nefa ; Pilate, in the east window, wears 4. ■' The Flagelladon ; " 6. " llw Oots- 

a turban. The following Messengers bearing." i ii uiic 
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I hope to make known on a future occasion. The composition 
and effect, with rich blue and deep shadows against bright 
masses of light, constantly remind me of Tintoretto ; the 
balance of colour is admirably preserved. One singular 
expedient is worth mentioning. la the lower right hand 
eubject a mass of red was required against the extensive 
blue and green of the landscape. To afford this, a large 
patch of the landscape itself was coloured bright red. At a 
distance it looks like a banner floating, but on closer inspec- 
tion rocks and grass on it are distincUy visible. 

On the south side we enter upon the most extensive and 
uniform series. The first compositions nearest the altar are 
very poor. The lowest angel holding tablet in second win- 
dow ia remarkably beautiful. The motive seems derived 
from some of Raphael's angela in the dome of the Chigi 
Chapel at Rome. The wings are thrown up ornamentally, 
as in a figure of St. Michael by Angelico da Fiesole.' There 
seems little uniformity with regard to the introduction of 
the nimbus, in these windows, or of its colour when intro- 
duced ; sometimes it is represented as a flat circle, at others, 
as a disk seen in perspective. In the " Entombment " and 
" Descent to the gates of Hell " it is omitted entirely. The 
subject of the " Descent into Hell or Hades" ' well shows 
the distinctive features I have already described. Larger 
figures, clearer spaces, broader forms, and a studious display 
of waving drapery in the banner and mantle behind the 
Redeemer's shoulder. The latter is again apparent in the 
"Resurrection" but there serves usefully to fill a space to tho 
left of the principal figure ; but in the subjects of " Christ 
appearing to His Mother," " Joamey to Emmatcs," and in the 
banner in the " Incredulity" these curiing graces may be 
considered ornamental rather than necessary. These acces- 
sories, 80 nobly treated in the genuine works of Raphael, 
become mere flourishes in the hands of his successors and 
imitators. Here may be perceived a peculiar roundness of 
limb and fold which was afterwards carried to extreme 
excess in the hands of Rubens and his scholars, and these 
works in many respects seem to have prepared the way for 

■ In the Oalleii* deDe B«Ue Ani >t 1796 for the wke of Ihe gold. It hsd 

Flownee. fortnnitslj been enfiFkTed preriotuly by 

*ThiiwMthenibjcetnfonaofTUph»rB Sommsrean. See Punnnt, vol. ii. p. 

Upntiin, which the Jcwa dcslroyed in 369, ud Landon, pi. 389. - , 
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him. The front soldier in the " Resurrection " has a most 
hideous face, the armour of this subject is the pseudo-classic 
of Francis I. The colouring of the next subject to the right 
is very similar to that of the Lichfield Choir, containing rich 
brown deep shadows well massed. The composition seems 
derived from a woodcut by Albert DUrer of the same subject. 
The next window, containinK the " Maries at the Septdclire" 
and the *' Meeting in the Garden," affords similar costumes to 
figures in the works of Lucas Van Leyden, Bernard van 
Orley (his St. Norbert), Schoreel, and Albert Durer, dating 
1510, besides a fine German picture belonging to Lord 
Radnor, at Longford Castle." The drawing of the large 
figures, especially of the kneeling Magdalen, is admirable, 
worthy indeed of Pontormo when fresh from Michael Angelo, 
There is in truth not a little of a model of the great Floren- 
tine, also, in the style of head and neck of the " Magdalene 
standing at the Tomb." I am aware that the head is a re- 
production, but aa it was merely copied from what had 
before existed there, the general character must, of course, 
have remained the same. The messengers in both lights are 
richly coloured, the lowest figure with hat and cape is the best 
among three repetitions. The figure of the winged deacon 
also is vigorously expressed, the canopy with rich gold 
filagree is excellent. The lower figures between the Bmmaus 
subjects are very inferior to sixth north window. The upper 
figures also very weak and inferior to ninth north window. 

The lions in the "Haihacuc" subject, as well as " Visit 
of Darius," are admirably drawn. The boldness of their 
attitudes merits attention. The messengers between the 
" Incredtdity " and " Appearance to the Eleven," are- remark- 
ably fine, and only occur once ; the modelling of the face 
of the lowest angel is marvellous ; clearly painted and not 
stippled. The window containing the "Ascension" "Pente- 
cost," " Moses " and "Elijah," ougiit, perhaps, to rank among 
the very finest. The vigour of conception and appropriate- 
ness of execution, place this at once on a level with the east 

< Tha curiam tvhinn in beul-om>- 

tnent of > clrculM' plaM or Bliield ftt e>ch ^ . ... „ 

■ids of the hew), seems to luvfl prevulsd 1S3I, which Mr. Cujienter aoppews to 

for & long time. It appeaTS in b large be by Bernard ran Orley. In one of 

wood engnving kfter Fontormo, inaerCed the medallions of the windowH at Liege 

in Deracbau, in a beautiful enEraTing of the same eostuma appeKrs. These oio- 

the " SamaritiiD Woman at the Well," by dowi bear date* no^Bg Cram IfSO lo 

Dirk Van Sttran, dated 1523, and in a 1531. 
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window and those devoted to the Acta of the Apostles. It is 
coDsiderably darker, a decided Italian composition is percep- 
tible, except in the figure of the Saviour ascending to Heaven, 
which is seen as in Albert Durer, Angelico da Fiesole, in the 
Biblia Pauperum, and in the Enoch of the Speculum.' 

In " The Law given to Moses" cherubim appear in 
the air according to the Itahan conception. In " The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost" the figures, and espedallj 
the Virgin Mary, are all clothed in the Italian manner. 
The upper messengers are the best of three repetitions ; 
open the sleeve of the half figure is inscribed 7 hen. The 
lower figures are also good, especially the head of the one 
holding a tablet. The three next windows have already 
elicited much admiration, but the " Ananiaa " claims espe- 
cial notice, on account of its well-known prototype." 
The figures of " St. Paul Preaching," and in the " A ttack at 
Lysira" partake more or less of Raphael's influence ; many 
are very powerfully shaded ; there, as in the east window, 
even among subjects of tumult, is a propriety and natural- 
ness of expression which we look for in vain among the 
subjects of " The Trials of our Lord." The grimace and 
caricature so repugnant to us were possibly traditional, 
which painters adhered to more in Germany than Italy. 
Among these windows in the central lights occur the repe- 
titions of a standing figure ' in doctor's gown and cap ; a 
kneeling bull is thought by some to mark the evangelist 
St Luke, as writer of the Acts of the Apostles. The face 
13 beardless and evidently a portrait. The best among these 
four repetitions is decidedly the lower one in the ninth 
window. 

The last two windows, relating to the history of the 
Virgin, are similar to the twelfth on the north side. They 

' nu lower part of the finire ttoA Mln mmted. In the cartoon and Matc Anbv 

oT the fnt u« slone TiHible in the aky, nio'a eogntTuig, An&niu bu ban legs 

thenMaentofrbjthebrigbtbluedondB. and feet, his ■boulder alao is nncoTered. 

The * Aieenmon " and " Pentecost " In the glue punting ha wean e yellow 

oetnr iade bj iide on the (onth windowi dresa with white Btoekings and orno- 

oT Fairfcnd chnrch. The Iowgf part of mented ihoee. The teeth alea are efaown ; 

the ifpM ot the SavioiiT ie seen in the they are not to be seen hi the eartooa. 

■ir, with the feet ao turned a« to show One of the profile heads behind ia toi^ 

the Mica conapieaonalj. The noimt is Rapbaeleaque. The apoatle raiaiDg bia 

rlongated into m colomn with a green top arm and pointing, shows dialioetlj the 

like a mosfanMND, upon which two foot- influence of Man: Antonio's engraTing. 

pints ronain. The apoatles icneal in a The figore of St. Peter is qoile in the 

drele round the base of the colomn. older Florentine at;le of i^Vf^ ori 

■Id Raphael's cartoon, the stops are Haaaceio. ^.IOOQIC 

hwtr, and the nuling not ao much oma- * Indicated b; the letter L. 

TOU XIII. I 
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have likewise suffered much from wanton injury. In the 
" Death of Tobit," the patriarch lies in a bed with richly 
ornamented valance and curtains hanging down halfway as 
noticed in the "Annunciation." Tobias and his wife kneel 
at the foot of the bed and the angel Raphael appears 
to the left. The subject beneath it, the "Death of the 
Virgin" is very similar, the colours are intense, and there is 
a beautifiil filagree work in the canopy. " The Burial of 
Jacob " is sadly mutilated and clumsily patched together, 
the central messenger, and angel of upper light, are beau- 
tifully rich in colour, the draperies wonderfully modelled 
and preferable to the repetition in opposite tenth window. 
The lowest figure is the only full-length one of the series 
clad in armour. The angel above, a kneeling female figure 
with remarkable sleeves, baa wings. The grass-green bracket 
with deep perforations, upon which the lowest figure stands, 
is exquisitely beautiful.* 

" The Assumption of the Virgin " is graceful. The angels 
are clad in beautifully arranged drapery, some floating, with 
admirable sharp folds in early German style. One angel above 
plays a guitar, another a harp. The Virgin being carried 
up by four angels folds her hands in prayer. The hair is 
long and flowing, and the entire figure, firm as a statue, is 
exactly like that in the centre compartment of the Coventry 
Tapestry. The next subject, " The Coronation of the 
Virgin" is surmounted with a rich curtained canopy ; below, 
two angels play a pipe and dulcimer, the Virgin, clad in 
celestial blue and white, kneels praying towards the spec- 
tator and with her back to the Saviour, who sits with the 
Almighty Father ; the Holy Spirit, "dove-hke," hovers above 
them.' The Almighty wears an arched crown with fillets 
surrounded by a purple circular nimbus. The knee supporting 
the globe and cross. The Saviour's head is bare, with a 
red nimbus seen in perspective. The crown held over the 
Virgin's head is unarched but jewelled. The subject over 
the "Assumption" is unquestionably ^' Enoch." The pouch 
noticed by Mr. Bolton was no distinctive emblem of St. 
Nicholas, besides the action of the Almighty receiving the 

* A ■tniilM' pattern will be round npon Dtircr'a woodcuU of the ApocKljpse. 

the Bupport column of Adam Krsft'g They appeKred in 1498. 

"asknunBD^Buachen" or tabernacle at ' Tha same composition And attitude of 

Fijrth, near Noremberg, executed about the MsdonDft ma; be seea id Ho. 30 of 

1497. Tbe taste of many of the oma- the Chaiae Dieo TapeBtria. 

iBHiia recall* the beaotifui candleaticke in ^ii k '^^ii. 
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personage l^ the hands is only seen in connectioo with 
Enoch. It is 80 represented in the Biblia Fauperum." 

I cannot pretend to have afforded materials for clearlj 
dedding the relative periods of tiie glass, but I hope that 
iotemal evidence derived from artistic considerations may 
do something towards attaining the desired point. Witli 
that view also, I recapitulate one or two particulars which 
seem to me most likely to indicate an approximate date. 

In the fifth indenture, a.d. 1526, atill preserved in the 
archives of the College, eighteen windows were ordered ; 
six of which were to be completed within a year from the 
date, AprU 30, and the remaining tteelve in four years, that 
is, by April 30th, 1530. Aa one-third of the windows was 
to be finished in one-fourth of the entire time allotted, there 
seems to have been some pressure, and this may have arisen 
from the necessity of glazing the South windows of the 
choir as a defence against the sunshine as soon as possible. 
The windows of this part of the chapel are precisely six in 
niunber, and on the south side alone do we find a uniform 
series of painting in one style only. These windows, I 
would unhesitatingly assign to the date 1526-7 by which 
period, Albert Diirer — whose style and breadth is here 
peculiarly discernible — had executed all his finest works. 
Diirer died in 1528. But we know from the indenture of 
April 30th, 1526, just referred to, that some glass had been 
alreadt/ prepared : for provision appears for its being put 
up at the pleasure of the Provost and his two colleagues. 
Concerning this glass, excepting that a certain Bernard 
Flower, recently dead, had been connected with it, we know 
nothing. As the indenture provides for twenty-two vrindows 
still to be made, they coiild not have exceeded four in 
number. 

I cannot help fancying Flower's portion to have been the 
glass for all the upper lights, since they are uniform 
throughout the chapel. Next to these in date, judging 
pictorially, I would place the four westerly windows relating 
to the fife of the Virgin. Several of the draperies have 
strong affinity to those of the Angels in the uppermost 

* In tha SpeculnDl UnniaiuE SalTationi*, receives him bg the htmdt. Below, and 

the "TYanAitum of Snoek" arepntented somewhat behind, reimuiia a bearded 

like " Tlu AietHttm of trar Lord.' The figure with & l>bel "Quis eet iate qui 

•'Trandaiio* of Eti^tA" forms No. 25 vcDit de Edom t " &c. Somelhing of (be 

of the CbuM Dien TspesOies, (aee suite kind I faacy to hsTS observed at 

mnle p. 46), tbere b1»o the Alioi^ty Cambridge. 
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lights. The twelve windows to be wrou^t between 1526 
and 1530, were entrusted to two distinct schools ; one, 
includiiig the East window, Flemish with an Italiaju basis, 
the other German, of the Cologne School, blended with the 
Saxon style of Cranach. To the latter may be assigned the 
windows relating to the Infancy of Christ ; to the former, 
the windows relating to the lives of the Apostles, and ones 
over Oi^n Gallery, " The Entry into Jerusalem," and " The 
Lazarus" The Diirer characteristics do not extend beyond 
the six south choir windows and the " Last Suffper " on the 
north side ; except in the architecture of the " Temptaiion 
of Esau." 

For contractors to employ artists of Tarious countries 
and make use of engravings, was by no means uncommon. 
The system, less honestly pursued, is often adopted at the 
present day, when insipidity is generally preferred to origi- 
nality. As, Mr. Bolton, with every probability on his side, 
tells us that the West window hsid never been filled with 
painted glass, the contract could not have been entirely 
observed, and it may therefore be uncertain how far the 
four designs to be provided by Messrs. Hone and Co., were 
carried into effect Judging from discrepancies between the 
design and execution of certain parts of the north side, 
some being too bold and others too timid, I fancy they may 
have been the copies. In the messengers, such certainly 
was the case, for in the repeated figures we often see a good 
and bad use made of the same cartoon. As the ch^ges 
were so macii per foot,'' the work seems to have been allotted 
to various artists without reference to subject or position, 
and their productions being placed together as pictures are 
arranged on the walla of a modem exhibition room, there 
seems little chance of the difficulty ever being solved with- 
out catalogues or names to identify them. The peculiar 
windows on the north side, " The Agony " and " The 
Betrayal," &c,, are distinct from the rest. They have an 
almost provincial insipidity about them, and the costumes as 
well as architecture indicate an earlier period. The north 
side certainly displays a curious variety of styles and com- 
position. The three most westerly'are the most uniform. 

With these rough notes I must conclude my paper : 
would that, as an Englishman, I could convince myself and 

' Sijtleen-ptuoe. p ^^.-.^^^ ^,, CioO*^ Ic 
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others that these glass paintings originated vith Englishmen. 
If we had not an English school of art in tlie beginning of 
the XVIth century, we had certainly manufactures; and the 
constant demand for art up to the period of tlie Reformation, 
must have maintained a multitude of workmen, strong and 
ready at their craft. In former times, during the reigns of 
Edward III. and Henry VI., our more limited intercourse 
with foreign nations ^voured the employment of native 
artists. Hence John of Chester, and John Thornton of 
Coventry, were largely employed, and seem to have fully 
met alt that was required of them. But it is impossible to 
believe, that after the invention of engraving, both in wood 
and metal, our original artists, if 'we had still possessed any 
of importaoce, would not have manifested themselves. AU 
portraits and works for publication, commemorative of state 
events, came from the hands of foreigners, and no reference 
whatever is preserved of English originals.' That we had 
nationally an ardent love and taste for art is sufficiently 
evident, and the employment of such extensive resources as 
may be traced in the decoration of this chapel goes far to 
refute the charges of those who say we undervalued art 
in those days. I cannot follow Mr. Bolton's proof of 
origindity in the necessarily high pitch of the "horizon 
line" pi^e 169. The high horizon was adopted by all the 
great historical painters of that period, and nowhere is it 
more conspicuous than in the cutoons of both series 
dengned by Raphael for tapestry. That these windows 
were designed by persons accustomed to tapestry, I have 
before expressed my conviction, and that the requirements of 
the loom and furnace should have been jointly considered was 
only in accordance with the sfHrit of the age which united 
the exercise of painter^ sculptor, architect, and engineer in 
one person. It would be unbecoming on my part to omit 
acknowledging the value of Mr. Bolton's paper, which, without 
entering upon any artistic criticism, has rendered us so 
extensive, clear, and concise an account of these windows, 
their history, signification and manufacture. 

GEORQB SCHASF, Jim. 

' Tin BMnptoD Court piotarw of " The ving, with an Engliih name, known, la • . 

Cloth of Gold," «Tho EmUmUon M piiiitar ttas &mUy of Henry VIII., about 
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ilthougli no loDger attribated to Holbein, onljr are known : one in die BriEHh 

^'n not been proved to haTe been done llaaewn, the olherat Farui / iai tiili> 
I7 la Engliibiaaa. The •ariiert engra- »^ji.K)yn, 



EXAMPLES OF MEDIEVAL SEAlfi. 

1. Personal Se*l op William de Yspahia (Hispania). — It will bo 
obserred the impresHion is a pointed oval and dish-shaped, and the figure 
of the horse, on which the knight is mounted, is phiced ' in the longer axis. 
The knight appears in a pointed chapel de fer, with a nasal, baring a kite- 
ahaped shield, and carrying on his right shoulder a lance with a pennon. 
A few letters are perceptible above the device, being probably the remains 
of the word Yspania. We are indebted to Mr. William Clajton for directing 
our attention to this curious seal ; the original is attached to an early 
docnment among the muniments of the Barrington Hall estate, the property 
of Ur. Alan Lowndes, by whom a cast has been presented to the Institute. 

But little is known of the family of De Hispania beside what is given 
by Uorant They held estates in Essex ; and one parish, Willinghall 



Spain, and two manors, Spain's Hall in Finchingfield, and Spaynea Hall in 
Great Yeldham, are distinguished by their name. Herveas de Hispania, 
at the time when Domesday was compiled, held lands in that coonty under 
Alan, Earl of Britany and Eichmond. This William was probably his 
grandson, and held the manor of Spain's Hall, Finchingfield, as a vassal of 
Alan the Savage, Earl of Britany and Richmond, who granted the seignorj 
of it and other estates to Alberic de Vere, an ancestor of tho De Veres, 
Earls of Oxford, if not the first eari of that family. That was probably about 
the middle of the Xllth century. The family of De Hispania seems to 
have continued at Finchingfield and Great Yeldham till the beginning of 
the XlVtb century ; about which time an heiress, Margaret or Hargeiy, 
daughter of a Richard de Hispania, married Nicholaa Kemp, and so 
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conTejed the FmchiDg6eld esUte to that family. Their connection with 
Spain, or how thej acquired their surname, has not been discovered. 

The docnment to which the seal is attached is remarkable, being a deed 
of endowment at the church door ; a apecies of iiistrunient that is rarely 
net with. According to the common law of this country the usage was the 
same aa, Tacitus tells us, existed among the ancient Germans : " Dotem 
nan nior marito, aed nxori maritiis offert." Dower, unlike dowry, was a 
pronsion for the wife in the erent of her surriTing her husband, and 
consisted generally of one third of his lands and tenements. There were 
KTeral modes of assigning it, but it eventually became a legal right irre- 
■pectirety of any intention on the part of the husband to confer it. 
Among the various kinds known after the Conquest, if not the earliest, was 
Dot ad ottium EccUnce, which was a specific prOTision made for the wife 
by the husband at the door of the church in which they were married. 
Glsnrille, a distinguished lawyer and soldier, who was Justiciary under 
llenry II., and died at the siege of Acre in the serrice of C<eur do Lion, 
writing in the reign of the former king, and but a few years after this 
document was sealed, calls such dower, " id quod aliquis liber homo dat 
spMSffi BOB ad ostium eccleaie tempore desponsationis luie." Littleton in 
the XVtfa century, at which time it should seem the practice waa not 
extinct, explains it, according to Coke's translation, thus : " Dowmenl at 
the church door is where a man of full age seised in fee sim^Je, who shall 
be married to a woman, and when he cometh to the church door to be 
married, there, after affiance and troth plighted between them, be endowelh 
the woman of his whole land, or of the half or other less part thereof, and 
there openly doth declare the quantity and certainty of the land which she 
■hall have for her dower." " This dower," saya Sir Edward Cote, " is 
ever after marriage solemnised, and therefore this dower is good without 
deed, because a man cannot make a deed to his wife." But it may be 
doubted whether marriage did always precede in earUer times, for Littleton 
says" after affiance and troth plighted," which may mean betrothal ; and 
with this agrees Olanville, as has been seen, and also Bracton, c. 39. It 
wss, however, good without deed, and hence, perhaps, the rarity of such 
instruments. In this instance, William de Hispania calls the lady his 
wife, and appears to have married her in the church of Shalford, a village 
adjoining to Finchingfield, where he probably reuded. The name of her 
father does not appear. Her husband gives her the town (otlZom, probably a 
manor only) of WiUinghall, and one knight's fee, rii., that of Robert, son 
of HenguuB, and what is remarkable, one socman, vix., Eustachius of 
Willinghall ; another instance, in addition to those noticed by Sir H. Ellis 
in bis Introduction to Domesday, of the base condition of some socmen in 
Essex, who were apparently attached to the manors on which they dwelt. 
Among the numerous witnesses, comprising most likely some of the lady's 
friends, we have William de Hispania's brother Richard, Robert, son of 
Hepguns, the socman Eustace, and also the " deans " of Finchingfield and 
Hatching (a village near Barrmgton Hail). The deed read tn extetuo is as 
follows : 

" Sciant tarn presentes quam futuri quod ego Willelmus de Tspania dcdi 
etconcessi uxori mee Lucie VillamdeWilligehale cum omnibus pertinentiis 
suit et feudum unius militis scilicet Rodherti filii mengui et unum socbeman 
scilicet Bustachium de Willigehate ante hostium ecclesin sancte Uarie de 
Scaldcford ubi earn desponsavi in dotem sine con trad ictione aliqua. His 
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testibuB Ricardo fratre meo, Willelmo filio Joichel, Fulcone dapifero, Rod- 
berto de VoIUb, Gilleberto filio Radulfi, Rodberto filio Mengui, BuaUcbio de 
Willigehftle, Eraaldo decano de FincbiDgefeld, Willebao filio Fulconia, 
Thoma de Ardena et Radulfo filio ejoa, Radulfo de Cauri, £]ia de Sancto 
Georgio, Humfrido do Bruill, Alano de Sutcto Qeorgio, Hngone deoano do 
Macinga, Luciano medico, Ricardo pincenia,Eudone filio Qeiraui, Rodberto 
masculo, Nicoloo cooo, Thoma camerario, Aroaldo ooco. 

*' Valeaat proBontea et fotmi et meo donationis dotem manuteDeant." 

As tbe marriage took place at Shalford Church, and the dean of 
Fiochingfield, the hnsband's parish, was present, the lady was probably of 
Shalford ; but ve hare not been able to connect any of the witnesses with 
the latter parish, or to discorer which of tbem were her friends. The 
" deans " of Finchingfield and Matclung, if not rural deans, which seems 
very questionable, may hare been the principal priests in those parishes, or 
even rectors, having others in some way subordinate to them. Fiochingfield 
is so large a parish, that there were, most likely, sereral priests In it ; And 
though Uatching was much smaller, there appears to have been a chapel u 
well as a church in it. The name Mongnus is very uncommon, but " Filio 
Mengui," we are assured, is the reading of the deed. A Richard Maade 
was tenant, according to Horant, of certain lands, the seignory of which 
was granted by the Earl of Britany and Richmond to Alberio de Vere. at 
the same time as the seignory of William de Hispaaia's manor in Finehiog- 
field. The witness, Robertus Mascnlus, may therefore very likely have 
been a relate. Ralph de Ardena, son of Thomas, was probably the aome 
who was some years after Bailiff of Pont Audemer (Normandy), and hod a 
son Thomas. They seem to bare been connected with West Sossoz, and 
therefore Humphry de Bruill may have derired his surname from the 
Broyle, near Chichester.' St, Georges was a family in the same county in 
the Xlltb century. The Ardenas, Broyles, and St. Georges, were probably 
»ome of the wife's friends. The Joichels (Jekylls) were of Finchingfield. 

It may seem a little unaccountable how this document should faave got 
among the Barrington Halt muniments. It was probably through tfa« 
De Veres, under whose ancestor we have seen William de Hispania held ; 
a considerable number of whose muniments, we hare understood, came into 
the hands of the owners of Barrington Hall, in consequence of the addition 
of some property that had belonged to them. There was no obligation to 
deliver up this deed to tbe lord, bat the rassals were likely to consul! their 
lord's steward, who was generally a lawyer ; and thus the document may 
have been left in the steward's custody, and so got mixed with the De 
Vere archives, which ultimately came into the possession of H>. Alan 
Lowndes. 

The curioas seal, now for the first Ume published, presents an example 
of tbe scypbate, or dished form, which is of rare occnrrenee. We may 
mention as specimens of this peculiarity, a contemporary seal with a 
mounted figure, and ths inscription, bigilltm sodbbrti coutis de hioris 
(Niorts ? in Foictou') ; and a very interesting seal of pointed oral form, 
obtWDod by the late Ur. Doubloday at the Hdtel Soubiso, in Paris, being 

■ Slapleton, Pr«f. Rob Scu. Noim., ii plied bjr Ur. Iteadj. The semi of one of 

p. xxxiv, et seq. the earlier preUles of the church of 

' liiis seal is dished la a more re- Mayenee may be cited is another instuiee 

markable degree than »ay otber lutherto of Hm sayphale form. 
DotiGBd. A salahuT ceet baa been sup- ,-~ , 

D„i„d,C,ooglc 
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lli4t of tbe Abbe; of St. Yictor, near Paris, founded by Louis le Gros, in 
1113, probably the dale when the matrix was engTaved. This seal i* 
figured in the " Tr£gor de Glyptique — Sc&ui des ETdqaeB." &o., pi. 1, 
but tho " Proe^^ CoUaa " has failed togire a correct notion of the peculiar 
eoneavitj of its surface. The intention was doubtless to protect the device 
in the centre of the impression from injury, a purpose admirably effected 
by the broad raassiTO margin bearing the infcription of the seal of Eudes, 
King of France, engraved in this Journal, toI. xi. p. 261> It may possibly 
have been suggested by the scyphate coins of the Byxantine Emperors ; 
the fashion is said to have commenced from the reign of Basilius II., who 
died A.D. 1025. The pointed-oral form of the seal communicated by Mr. 
Clayttm deserres notice as supplying a remarkable eiceptiou to the role 
by which some would strictly limit the seals of that shape to ecclesiastics, 
monasteries, certain corporate bodies, and to females. We may call 
attention to anodier contemporary example, namely, the pointed^>ral seal 
ef Giles de Gorrom, lord of la Tanniere m Maine, a.d. 1158. He is 
represonted kneeling, a posture which rendered it very difficult to introduce 
tb« figiire into a apace of that form. A representation of this curious seal 
■a given ia the " Collectanea Topographica," vol. t, p. 187. 

2. Sbal or WiLUUt DB ViPONT (Vieuxpont, Vetenponte), and also his 
Setretum or priry seal, which formed the reverse or counter seat. These 
are personal seals from General Ilutton's Collection of casts, recently pre- 
sented to the Society of An^uaries of Scotland. They are probably of 



the time of King John, w scon after the acoession of Henry III., judging 
from their design and execution. Were there not some indications of an 
earlier date, the heraldry would seem to require them to be assigned to the 
first quBJier of the latter reign. It will be seen the principal seal is 
circular, and hears an escutcheon of a peculiar form, almost heart-shaped, 
charged with three lions rampant, and between them on the honor point a 
Btar, and on each side of the escutcheon is a similar star. The legend 
is til sioiLLTH wiLLELMi. DE tetehifokte. These arms do not at all 
resemble what are generally known as those of Vipont, and were borne, 
with little variation, by the Viponts of England and Normandy; which wero 
six or more annulets ; nor are they, we believe, like those that have been 
attributed to any family hearing a name answering to any translation of De 
VOL. xm. K 
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'Teteriponte. The name howerer of William de Veteriponte being npon the 
seal idoatifies the arms as his beyond question. The stars, though not an 
ordinary mark of cadency, may bare some significance. The Secrtbaa is 
also circular ; the device tiro demi-lions combatant, not on an escutcheon ; 
and the legend >{< bioilltm becketi. The demi-lions, notwithstanding the 
difference of atdtude, maj hare been derived from the charges on the 
principal seal. 

Unfortunately wo have no certun information as to the localitj or 
custody from which these seals were obtained ; and Qencral Button's 
Collection was so comprebeoslve, that the fact of their having formed part 
of it does not alone much aesist us In determining even the country to 
which they u« to be referred, whether Normandy, England, or ScotlMid ; 
for, iJiough that collection was chiefly farmed in Scotland, the Chapter- 
house at Westminster, and the Treasury at Canterbury, furnished many 
examples. The English family of Vipont, originally Yieuipont, were from 
Normandy, and derived their name from the Lordship of Vieuzpont-ea- 
Auge, near Caen.' The Norman, or rather French branch, h^ld the 
Lordship of Courville-en-C bar train. A common ancestor seems to have had 
both lordships at a very early period/ Among these we have fouid no 
William at the probable date of these seals. In the Anglo-Norman or 
English branch there was a William living in 1202, whom Dugdole 
has confounded with another, probably his father, who was of fiilt 
age in 5 Steph. (1139), and hdd lands in Cnmberland under William, 
King of Scotland. It should seem the William of 1202 did not live loDg 
after that year, and died without issue ; unless, like many other English at 
that time, he held lands both in England and Scotland, and was tiie pro- 
genitor of a family in the latter kingdom. The arms of the Viponts of 
Scotland are, we apprehend, wholly unknown, unless they are restored to 
us bj these seals. If, as is highly probable, these were an offset fr«m the 
Anglo-Norman stock, it is loss unlikely that they should have taken otba 
arms, than that one of the Anglo-Norman Viponts should have done so, 
and that all trace and reminiscence of the change shoold have been lost. 
The Viponts of Scotland seem to have settled beyond the Tweed about the 
middle of the Xllth century, and were benefactors to some religious bouses 
near the borders, and especially to Kelso Abbey ; and General Hutton, 
while making his collection, lived, we are informed,' some years near 
Kelso. Add to this, that there are some peculiarities about these seals, 
which seem to point to a Scotch origin, viz., an antiquated character in the 
style which may be attributable to Scotch art ; and the legend siqillvm 
aECRETi on the counterseal, which accords with Scotch usage, but is very 
rare on English seals : while there is nothing about either of them peculiarly 
English. We think, therefore, it will not be unreasonable to assame 
these seals to be from Scotland ; and we will proceed to take a brief 
survey of the Viponts located there, in order to ascertain to which of them 
titej may with most probability be referred. There were several Williams 
in that kingdom. The earliest that we have met with, and probably the 
first of the family that held lands beyond the Tweed, was a Willisjn de 

> Staplelon's Pref. to Rot Scoc Nonn. ' For this and some other inTormaliMi 

iL p. cchiv. on the subject of theee bmIi, we sra 

* Dictionnaira Gfoidogique, Paris, indebted to Cosmo Tones, Esq., FrofeMor 

1757, v. Vienxpont, ofHistoiyin the Univeni^of&dinbiirgh. 
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Veleriponte, who, in the tune of David Ring of ScotUnd (1124 — 1153), 
had A diBpatfl with the monkB of Coldingham about some land in 
" Honiordrewlene," which in the next reign he gave np to them bj a deed, 
witneuad bj Ernald, Abbot of Kelao, who became Bishop of St> Andrews 
in 1159.' A William de Vyerpunt, moat likely the aame, with the consent 
ofhiewifeVatildis, gave certain quarries (e»cliali[igaB} in "Laiiibremore"to 
the HHuiks of Kelso, bj a deed wluch was witnessed bj a Fulk de Vjerpunt,^ 
a name not cammon in the familj, but which does occnr associated with a 
William about 1172, and again in 1198, in some Norman acoounts.' 
William de Veteriponte, son of the former, confirmed that gift, and also one 
of the Ghnrch of Wonieldene, likewise made by his father.' The deed 
was witnessed by Bngelran, Uishop of Glasgow (1164 — 1174), and Dand, 
brother of Kiog William. Williaa, bishop of St. Andrews (Scottorum 
Episcopiia) confirmed to the monks of Kelso the Church of "Horucresdene," 
wbieh William de Veupunt (the father we presume], had given them in 
hia presence.' This charter was witnessed by Herbert, Bishop of Qlaagow, 
but we have not found one of that uame contemporary with William, bishop 
of St. Andrews. We soon after find mentioned among the benefactors 
to Eelso, a William do Yeteriponte (probably the son before noticed), that 
married, first, Emma de St. Hilary, and second, Matildis de St. Andrew ; 
by the former of whom fae bad three sons, and by the latter one, if no 
more ; and strange as it may seem, of his sons three were named 
William, and were distinguished as " primogenitus," " medius," and 
"junior ; " while the eldest of them had a son also called William 
janior. In the chartnlary the eldest is described as William de Veteriponte, 
" primogenitus " of the sons of William de Veteriponte, which he hod by 
the Lady Emma de St, Hilary, and, for the health of his Lords (dominorum) 
Keg William, and the Qaeen, and their son Alexander, and their other 
diildren, and for the health of himself, and his wife, and his heirs, and for 
the souls of Kings David and Malcolm, and of Earl Henry, and for the 
souls of hia own father and mother, and all his ancestors and successors — he, 
with the consent of his wife (who is not named], confirmed some gifts of his 
father, which are not before recorded in the Cbartulary. One of these 
eoufirmatioDS, No. 139, relates to the Church of Langton (said to have 
been ^leir first place of settlement in Scotland], and was witnessed hy 
" Willelmo de Veteriponte juniors, Domina Matilde de Sancto Andrea matro 
ejus," and others. In another of them. No. 140, after describing certain 
lands, mention is made of the church of Horuerdene and some quarries in 
Lamhremore, and there is added, " sicut eas possident et carta (nc) avl moi et 
pstristestantur et confirmant." This was witnessed by " Willelmo de Veteri- 
ponte juniore fratre domini, Willelmo juniore filio domini," and others. 
Another, No. 141, was witnessed by " Willelmo de Veteriponte juniore 

berland and WcsOnoreland, i^ p. 270) ( 
jiet there is great reason lo think tiiey »t 
the Bsma time bore six or more snnnlets 
B eireuUr, and has for ■ for their tma. 

dtTice a lioD, not upon an esculaheon, ' Chutolaiy of Kelso, No. 319. This 

nor in iidj henldic attitude. The legend, has been pncled bj the Bannalyne Clnb. 

when p^fset, wu his name. We are ' Stapletou'i pnd. to Rot. Scac. Nomii, 

not dispoaed lo regard it as heraldic. L, p. clxxii ; iL, p. cdxi*. 

Kobeit and Ito de Vipoot of England a > Chartulary of Kelso, No. 321. 
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filio domini, Domina Uatilde de Sancto Andrea," Knd othen. It wiD 
be observed " matre ejus " does not occur, she not having been the 
mother of this William. In Ko. 142, which is a confirmation of a former 
confirmation, and made " ad operatiooem et operis sustentationem " of the 
Charch of Kelso, he speaks of it as the chnrch in which the bodj of £arl 
Henry rested, meaning Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, son of King David, uid 
father of King Malcolm ; to all of whom probably this family was indebted 
for substantial beneflti, seeing the manner in which they are mentioned in 
these documents. Tbe next instrument. No. 143, in the same Chartulary, 
is dated on Wednesday before Pentecost, 1203, and is an agreement for 
settling some disputes between William de Veteriponte (in sJJ probability 
" primogenitus ' ) and the abbot and monks of Kelso ; and he thereby 
discharged them "de oasibns patris sui de Anglia reportandis, et in 
cimiterio Kalchoensi tumnlandis." To this and the last preceding doeu- 
tnent none of Uie family are witnesses. The reference to the bones of his 
father seems to imply, that he died in England, or, if abroad, as perhaps in 
Normandy, they were to have been brought from England to be interred at 
Kelso. The abbot and monks on their part promised, that his father's aonl 
should be for ever specially named among the benefactors to the monssteij 
in the mass for the laithfid. As prince Alexander was not bom till 1198, 
the oonfirmationa, in which be is named, must have takon place after that 
event. Probably the father of the three Williams was recently dead in 
1203, and those confirmations were obtained from William " primogenitus, " 
as his heir, as soon as might be after his accession ; a oonjectnre that is 
sanctioned by the consecutive order, in which thoy and the agreement of 
1203 are copied into the Cbartulary. In the Chartnlary of Drybur^^ 
Abbey' we find about this time, not only an Ito who may have been a 
generation earlier, but also a Robert de Veteriponte, that was a son of Alan, 
who appears to have been feudally connected with Alan, Lord of Galloway. 
The Cbartulary of Holyrood contains other notices of this family. Passing 
by a charter of King Malcolm, witnessed by a William de Veteriponte, we 
have in No. 33, William, son and heir of William de Veteriponte and Emma 
de St. Hilary, for the welfare of the soul of his lord William King of Scots and 
(rf his son Alexander, and for his own soul, and the soulof his wife (not 
' named), and his son and heir William, and the souls of his father and mother 
Ac, confirming to Holyrood the Church of "Boeltun," which had been given 
by his father; and the deed was witnessed by "Willelmo Medio, et Willelmo 
Juniore, fVatribus meis." No. 44 is a similar confirmation witnessed by the 
aame, and a Fntkde Veteriponte. In No. 41, the same William is called ths 
eldest of the three sons of the Lady Emma de St. Hilary, and be thereby 
granted and confirmed certain tithe at "Kareddin" to Holyrood, and that was 
also witnessed by " Willelmo Medio et Willelmo Juniore, fratribus m^.*' 
These confirmations, like those in the Kelso chartulary, were most likely 
made soon afterthe father's death. A William de Vetenponte, whom we may 
with good reason assume to have been the one known aa " primogenitus. ' 
was a person of consideration in Scotland in tbe tune of our King John, in 
the 15th year of whose reign (1213) we find recorded a writ, directed to 
Saber de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, commanding him to send safely to 
the King his (the Earl's) son Reginald (Regm'),' and the son of William do 
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Yetwiponte, hHtogea of the King of Scotland, who were in tiis cuitodj.* 
TheM hottegea were probably t&ken, when John in 1209 led an armj' to 
tbe Borden, in consequence of some diaquietnde that the Scotch had given 
hhn. Their King WiUiun marched to meet him, and, a treatj ensQing, 
John compluned of hie reception and encouragement of fugitifea from 
England. William came to terms promptly, and deliTered to him hia two 
danghtera Uargaret and Isabel, aa hostages, and also nine noblemen of 
Scotland.' Among the prelates, earl and barons, who in the 28 Uen. III. 
(1244) sealed with King Alexander II. his engagement to keep good faith 
with Henry HI., and who took an oath for the Scotch king's obserrance of 
it, was a William de Veteriponte.* He is the second among the few who 
sealed at the same time with Alexander, as if he were in personal 
attendance on the king; though in the body of the instrument where 
they are named he is last but four. In a contemporaneous letter, addressed 
by them nnd other nobles to the pope to confirm tbe treaty, this William is 
named fifth after the Scotch earla ; ' so that it should seem he was a per«on 
of some importance, and probably the same who was a hostage in 1213. 
At a much later date there were two, if not three, widows of Williams de 
Teteriponte, liring, as appears by an instrument in 24 Edw. I. (1296), by 
which that king commanded the lands of several widows in Scotland, who 
had done fealty to him, to be delivered up to them.* But their husbands 
may be uaumed to have belonged to a generation later than their namesake 
who concurred in the treaty of 1244. 

Among these many Williams we think we shall not be wrong in ascribing 
these aeals to one of those named in the Kelso chartulary. And then, 
having regard to the probable date of them as inferable from their design 
and execution, we are led to assign them either to William " ptimogenitus," 
whoee son was a hostage here in 1213, or to that son himself, who 
succeeded his father, probably, about 1220, and with bis seal and oath 
gave his support to the treaty of 1244. In judging of a seal of this kind, 
it is to be borne in mind, that it is more likely to have been executed 
shortly after a man's accession to his property or honours, than late in life ; 
and, Uierefore, but for some indications of on earlier date than the heraldry 
would have suggested, we might refer these to William his son rather than 
to William "primogenitus" himself; who, at the time of his confirmations of 
his father's gifts to Kelso Abbey, had a son competent to be a witness to 
them, and was therefore, we may suppose, past the prime of life. Should it 
be suggested that they may have belonged to William " medius," or his 



e ; we think had such been the case, the legend on the principal 
Mai would have distinguished him from the head of the family : whereas 
William "primogenitus" himself, or his son William after his father's 
death, needed no such addition. However, he this as it may, the seals are 
remarkable for Uieir style and eharaeter, and famish authority of the best 
kind for a coat of Vipont or De Veteriponte, that had, we believe, 
become wholly unknown to heralds and genealogists. 

For the casts in sulphur, from which the accompanying woodcnts have 

for Saher de Quiney does not appear to aDything of Uhm noblenieD. Iloliosbcd 

b»Te bad a son BegLnald, M Tur SB we mentiodi the number but not their uudm. 
can Inm. ' Hymer, i., p. 257. 

' Rjmer,i.,p. 113. ' M. Paris, p. 569. 

• Neither M. Paris nor Fordon says » Rjmer, i., p. 046. GoOqIc 
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been engnred, we ue iadebted to Mr. Henrf Lung, aa artist mnch 
skilled in reproducing facsimiles of ancient seals. The liberal facilities of 
access to public and private depositories in Scotland which he has for many 
years enjoyed, have enabled him to form that extensive collection «[ 
Scottish seals of which his " Descriptive Catalogue," published io 
Edinburgh in 1850, forms a moBt valuable record. It comprises 1248 
examplea, of which a consideratile number are displayed in the plates and 
woodcuts which serve to illustrate the volume, the most important 
publication on Medieval Seals hitherto produced in this country. It may 
be acceptable to some of our readers to be informed that casta from any of 
the seals described in thst volume, as also glass matrices, may be obt^ncd 
from Mr. Laiug, 55, Bast Cross Causeway, Ediuburgb. The seals of 
William de Vipont are amongst the numerous acquisitions made since the 
completion of his eatologue ; they have been obtained, as already men- 
tioned, from the collection of the late General Hutton. We may here 
advert with much satisfaction to the rare liberality evinced by the Rerr. 
Henry Hutton, in regard to the valuable stores of information, chiefly 
relating to the Monasteries of North Britain, collected by his father, and 
comprising many original charters, an extensive assemblage of transcripts 
of deeds and of registers or cbartularies, with drawings of monssUc and 
other remains, of which many have now perished. With the generous 
desire that this important moss of evidence should be deposited where it 
might prove most extensively useful, Mr. Hutton, at the suggestion of the 
Rev. T. Pelham Dale and of a member of eur Committee, the Rev. J. 
Batburst Deane, presented the MSS. and drawings to the Libraiy <rf' 
Advocates at Edinburgh, which bad previously acquired several volumes of 
General Hutton's MSS. (See Mr. Tumbull's Fragmenta Scoto-Monastica, 
p. 19.) The numerous easts from seab have been depouted in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, being the place where it was 
considered that such collections might be most advantageonsly preserved. 

3. Seal of Maboarbt D'Ouvbdale, widow of Sir Peter d'Ouvedale or 
TJvedale. This quaint example of a personal seal with heraldry is from a 
cast by the Isto Mr. Doubleday, in whose list it appears with the surname 
of DoDoerdale, which, notwithstanding his general accuracy, we have no 
doubt is due to some misreading and hasty transcription of Douuedale, the 
r having been an unauthorised addition. It is not improbable that he may 
have found the name so written, for it has been frequently misread and 
miscopied in consequence of the second u having been taken for an n. It 
has been commonly known as De Uvedale, or in its modem form of 
Uvedale, the De being dropped. But in later times the earlier form of it 
baa been printed almost as often wrong as right. The changes the nams 
baa undergone are curious. It has been converted into Dounedale, 
Downdale, Dovedale, Unedale, Undal, UdsJl, and so even into Woodhall.* 
Strange as the lost may appear, it will be readily intelligible to those who 
are familiar with the provincial pronunciation of tcood as 'ood. The seal is 
given by Mr. Doubleday with Uie date of 1345 : we presume that of the 

' This example, ■> well u some of the etioogli back for oar pnrpoae. Cotnpai* 

olhera, ii ntentioned in Collectanea Topo- also the amiB of Uvedall, Woodall, and 

grapliia, v., p. 242 — 244, in a notice Woodhall io Burke's Geaeiml Armoij. 

of the famil;, which does not go far /~- i 

DcillizedoyClOOQlC 
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bBtmment to which the origiiud waa found Attached ; but, owing to hia 
eitreme illne» for some monttu before hit deceue, we have not been able 
to Bscertain either this fact, or the explanation he would otherwise have 
been able to gire, we doubt not, aa to bow the name came to be writteD 
Donnerdale in hii list. 

Sir Peter de Uredale was aummoned to parliameat from 1332 to 1336. 
He did not long siurive the latter year : his death occurred probably 
about 1340. He was the eon of John de Oredale or Uredale, who held 
lands at Titaej, Surrey, under the Earl of Qloacester, and died 15 Gdw. IL 
(1322).' His name, if we mistake not, appeara as Johannes do Unedale 
among the witneasea to a grant in 2 Bdn. IL by Sir John de Rivers (of 
Eaaex), printed in Uadoi's Form. Angl., p> 2S1. It waa the same 
John de Otedale, probably, though called Dounedale in the printed Rolla 
of Parliament, who obtained the wardship and marriage of the heir of Sir 
Nicholas Cambel.' Margaret, whose aeaJ this was, is aaid to have been the 
daughter of Sir Richard Hidon, of Clay Hidon, Devon. Sir W. Pole says 
she married, firat, Sir Josce Dlnham, and second. Sir Piera de Uredall ; 
and in another place, under Luttokeshele, in the pariah of Cdnmpton, he 
atatea that it *' waa granted by Sir John Ralegh of Beandport unto the 
Lady Margaret de TjTedoIl and Sir John Dinham her son, which conveyed 
the same, anno 22 of King Gdw. lit. unto John Hidon the younger."' 
According to Dugdale and later writers, a Margaret, daughter and heir of 
lUchard Hidon, became the aecond wife of a grondaon of the before 
mentioned Josce, vit., Oliver de Dinham, whose father, also named Oliver, 
aecond aoa of Josce, died in 1346, leaving him his heir, and he died in 
1351,learing an only son Oliver and three daughters. This therefore 
could not have been the Margaret in question, aa she waa a widow of Sir 
Peter Douvedale in 1345, and her aon waa named John de Dinham. It 
should seem, therefore, that there were two marriagee between the Dinham 
and Hidon families, in which the lady waa a Margaret, daughter of a 
Richard Hidon. However that may be, this aeal appears to aupport Sir 
W. Pole's statements in regard to such a marriage. It is remarkable not 
only as a work of art, but for its heraldry. As 
appears by the woodcut it ia circular, and on 
an eagle displayed ia an eacutcheon charged 
with four fuaila conjoined in fess, upon each of 
which is an ermine spot ; a bearing which 
vrould at that time have been blaaoned as a 

fesa indented (or engrailed) ermine. The I 

Ic^nd is HABOABETA, the letters being sepa- 
rated OS shown in the cut, and placed between 
four crosses molioe, or, as they were then often 
termed, fera de molin, or crosses recercellee. 
The anna of Dinham, aa given in the Roll (. 
Bdw. II., were "de goules, a une fease 

endente de ermyne." These are there ascribed to Sir Oliver de Dynaunt 
(another spelling of Dinham), and they might be imagined to be the arms 
of the Oliver, second son of Joace ; bat at the time when that roll of arms 
was compiled, both he and hia elder brother John were under age, and 

' Rot. Pari L p 467, a. 

* Pole's tMlortkfni, 203, ^8B^,^,,,[^^ 
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therefore not likel; to hftve been knighted. There are, we beUere, ollter 
instancea in that roll where, the heir being an ioCant, the name of 
the ancector, though deceased, ia inserted instead of that of the heir. Thia 
Sir Oliver was moat likely the graadfather who died in 1300 ; and thoagfa 
his son Josce aurvired him, it waa for little more than a jear, and since he 
waa nerer suniiDoned to parliament, he was probably not so well known ai 
his father Sir Oliver. In a Roll a few je»n later, Tii., t, Edw. III., the anni 
of Honsire de Djnant are " de gnlea, a une fes engrelo d'ermine ;" and in the 
same Roll those of Monsire Oljver de Dynham are giren as " gules, a trois 
pellotsd'or, labelld'asure." The armB.therefore, on the escutcheon of this seal 
would seem to be those of the senior hraneh of the family, and OMueqaently 
those of Josce, rather than those of his junior grandson Oliver. The eraaa 
moKne, or fer de molln bad reference to Margaret's second hnsband ; for 
in the Roll t. Edw. II., we find " Sire Johan Douwedale, de argent, a on 
fer de molin de goulea." In the Roll <. Edw. III., the arms of Sir Peter 
himself probably are g^ven, though by an oretsight, the two u'a hanag 
been mistaken for n'l, the name is printed Wonnedale.* The passage 
stands thus : " Ifonure de Wonnedale port d'argent, une orois recenele de 
gulce." If auy difference then existed between a fer de molin and a erou 
recercell^, it was that the latter more resembled the oroes moline, the ends 
of it being curved further round after the fashion of a volute. It may 
appear sb^ge that the arms of Margaret's father, which were Gn. 
three besants, a label of five points [Arg.], ihonid not afpear on the seal ; 
bnt some of our readers may recollect, that this was the case with the seal 
of her contemporary, Margaret de Nevyle, which is given in Vol. £1. of 
this Journal, p. 371. The heraldic anomalies, as we are apt to conuder 
them, of this period are very great. If, however, numooos examples 
could be brought together, and aecompanied with genealogical commetiti^ 
there might be no ground to deapur of the greater part of them being 
found referable to usages of early heraldry, wbiok have long become 
obsolete. To this class may belong the eagle displayed on whidi the 
escutcheon is placed. There are other seals resembUng the preamt in 
this respect, and we cannot doubt but that the eagle on them all had seme 
significance. To these seals, which are ohiefly of the fourteenth century, 
we propose to advert on some future occasion, in the hope of ofiering a few 
suggestions towards an explanation of a practice now little understood. 

i. Seal of Sakdbe dc Qloucbthe, a personal seal with a device. 
Amongst seals bearing devices allusive to ^e trade or occupation of the 
owner, this example appears worthy of eeleotton, as connected with aa 
ancient local industry of considerable note. From an early period, probably, 
workers in metal were established at Gloucester. The principal mart for 
the products of the greet Roman iron-worlu in the adjacent forest of Dean, 
had doubtless been at Olevwm, a ^ace advantageously situated on the 
Severn. Id Saxon and in Norman times the chief employment of the tows 
is stated to have been smelting and forging iron ; in the time of the 
Confessor, as recorded in Domesday, Oloucester paid to the King " zxxvL 
dicras ferri, et c. virgas ferreas ductiles ad clavos narium regis," * In the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV., it was noted for its iron manufactures ; 
the ore, it is said, was obtained in abundance from Robin Hood's Hill, about 
two miles distant from the city. Of the reputation of its smiths an honour- 

• See Collectanea Topog., r., p. 241, note. ' Domeedaf, vol. i., f. 163, a. 
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able memorial mdj probably be traced in the horM-BhoeB and large naik 
which suTound ^e head of Edward I., on the king's seal for Statutes 
Herch&nt at Gloucester, in pursuance of the Statute of Acton Burnel, in 
1283. The horse-ahoes are still displayed ia the heraldic insignia of the 
city with the sword of state presented to the citj by Richard II. Amongst 
the twelve companies of the corporation who attend the major on solemn 
oeeauoaa, the " Metal-men " still hold their place. 

It was not in iron alone that the metallurgical industry of Gloucester voa 
funed in former times. Of the early history of manufactures in copper and 
brass little haa been ascertained ; and we are ignorant where the first 
foundry for bells was established in England. The name BiJliter Lane, 
Aldgate, anciently Belzettar's,' or Bellfounder's Lane, suggests the suppo- 
vtion that their art may have been practised in early times in the metropolis. 
It certainly was a noted feature of the skill of the metal-workers at Gloucester. 
The Rev. W. C. Lukis observes in his Memoir on Church Bells ("Wiltshire 
Archaeological Magazine," vol, ii. p. 49), " A great many Gloucester bells 
are to be met with in 'Wiltshire, and they abound also in the Western 
coenties. That foundry is of great antiquity, and it was there that the art 
was brought to great perfection. In the time of Edward II., circa 1310, 
it is known that hells were founded there by John of Gloucester. From 
liis days to the present time, i.e., for more than 500 years, the foundry baa 
been in ac^e operation, and especially so from the close of the XVlIth 
century, when we are introduced to the well-known name of Rudhall." In 
Si. Michael's Church, Gloucester, there are sepulchral brasses to the 
memoty of William Henabawe, Bell-founder, and bis wires. He was aberiff 
of the city in 1496 and 1501, Mayor in 1503, 1508, and 1509. 

Sandre of Glouceater, to whom the seal hero represented belonged, was 
no doubt one of the " Bellzcttera " established in that city towards the close 
of the Xlllth century, as the character of the seal woi^d indicate. The 
(laTice shows that bis craft was not limited to the manufacture of bells ; 
iccording to the definition of the " Promptoriiun 
Parrulorum," it comprised, " Zetynge of metelle, 
ubellya, pannys, potys, and other lyke." Some of 
our readers mayincliue toconclude from the pointed, 
onl form of the aeal, that Sandre was an eccle- 
tiastic, but the rules which seem usually to have 
prevailed in regard to the use of that form were not, 
at we apprehend, eo strictly limiied as some sup- 
post The device ia a tripod pot, or ewer (aqaa- 
montfe, Lat. aignUre, Fr.), of which numerous 
examples, of brass, have been found in this country, 
and several have been produced at the meetings of 
the Institute. The tripod form rendered it well 
adapted for heating water, when placed amongst 

the embers on the hearth.' The letters avb, distinctly seen upon this 
vessel, may be, as it has been suggested, part of the Angelical Salutation, 
M frequently inscribed on objects of personal and domestic use. The 
ioMrjption may, bowerer, have had a more homely intention, since on a 

' " Bellezelter (in olhor MSS. bel zetar ' The amu of the Founders' Campany 

orbellj'tter)(7umpaiwritu,"Pramploriuni. of London are, a laver pot becw«en two 
Abe. Stx.Geotcre, fusor," priket candteBlicks. l''",^ ~..^\ri 

TOUllli. Dc,r,z.fio,A,jOOglC 
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brass tripod ewer, exhibited by ths Rev. C. R. Uanning in the temponrj 
Museum at the Nonricli Meeting, the quaint invitation iraa inscribed, 
>{< TEHEZ LATEB.' (See woodcut.) Above the ewer the seal of Sandre de 
Oloucetre displays a bell, with the crown, or loops, b; which church-bells tie 
attached to the stock. The legend is, * s' BANDRB-i>B-OLOvcETBE(3eewaodcnl, 
site of the original). The mauii, of brass, has a small loop on the ravenei 
it was purchased from a dealer in London, and the place where it WM fousd 
has not been ascertained. 

The name Sandre, a diminutive probably of Alexander, is of oneraimMi 
occurrence as a preenomen ; it occurs, however, in the Hundred Belli, 
1. Edw. 1., at Northampton, and at Shrewsbury.' Aa a aumame, Sandre 
is found in Ibe Rolls of the same period, at Denton, Oxfordshire, and it mij 
deserve notice that Saunders seems to be a common name at Gloucester. 



Bnu Emr, iniorlbsd VBHEZ LAVBR Dita, mbout 1400. 

William Saunders was a benefactor to the city in 1570. Amongst Uie 
ftnitors to the Hundred Court the name of Saunders Saunders occun, earlj 
in the last century.' 

5. Personal seal with a device, but no name. This example which claimt 
notice as bearing a device regarded, possibly, as in some degree of s 
talismanic character — the head of St. John tbe Baptist — waa fomid is 

■ Nonrich Volume, CaUlogne of Anti- Aooal* of ScoUimd, p. 27B. Bnicc'i 

quities, p. X.K-KT. Some of tbeae tripod Uomaa Wall, pi. xvi p. 434. 

Iiroaie swera have treea anigned to the • RoL Hund. torn, i.jip. 6, 67. 

Raman period, but the; are probablj' > Balder, Hist of QlouMstor, p. 41. 

iDsdiaral. See WUaoa'i Prahtstorle /-~ i 

DcinzeSDvClOOQle 
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Norfolk. TliB matrix ia of silver, of oval form, and it is aov m the 
poseesuon of Mr. DumbletoD, of Southampton. The bead of St. John 
sppean placed in a veaael reBembltng a baBiD, aad several other instaoces 
occur of diis mode of representing the "charger," or large deep dish (in the 
Vnlgate, diieo) in which the daughter of Herodias received the head of the 
Freetirmr. The device is in high relief, vrithin a circular compartment, the 
Tordi cafvd'baft'e bemg vritteo above, and ahob : ioh'ib, beneath. We 
ue indebted to the Rev. Greville J. Chester for an imprsBsion from this seal, 
which maj be asugned to the XlVth century. 

The mediation of St. John was regarded as of especial efficacy agtunst 
the dreaded disorder of epilepsy, or die falling evil, eoUed " Morbus sanoti 
Jt^iannis, te Mai de Saint Jean," (See Pociaudi, de Cultn S. Johannb 
Bsptiste, diss. vii. p. 302.)' PilgrimB resorted in great nnmbera to the 
Clinrch of Creteil, near Paris, on the feast of bis Nativity, seeking relief 
from that disease. The most remarkable place of pilgrimage, however, was 
Amiens, where the enpposed head of the Baptist was preserved, and where 
it may still be seen. A representation of this remarkable reliqne has been 
given by Dncange.' Part of the head of St. John was reputed to be preserved 
in the Church of St. Sylvester, in the Campo Morxio, at Borne ; but some 
doabt baring arieen regarding it, a portion of the head shown at Amiens 
na obtained by Pope Clement YIII. for St. Sylvester's church. There 
wss likewise a celebrated relique in our own ooontry, venerated as the head 
of St, John Baptist, in the Church of Trimingham, Norfolk, Blomefield 
cites the will of Alice Cook, of Horstead, dated 1478 : " Item, I wvU have 
> man to go a pilgrimage to St. John hys hede of Trymmyngham. ' The 
church is dedicated to St. John Baptist. (Hist. Norf., vol. viii. p. 179.) 

It has been observed that seals bearing the device of the head of the 
Baptist are not uncommon. In some instances a sword, the symbol of his 
martyrdom, ia introduced above the head, as on the little matrix found at 
Wiochester, and produced by Ur. Ortome in the Museum formed during 
tbe meeting in that city in 1845. The legend was simply the name 
lOEisins. Occasionally tbe favourite device of the sleeping lion occom- 
pooies the head in a charger. On the seal of John Patrik, 22 Edw. 111., 
unongst the carious seals recently copied by Mr. Ready, at Cmus College, 
the head appears with the symbols of St. Matthew and St. John ; whilst 
<m the cnrions seal of Thomas Morys, 28 Edw. III., it is seen placed under 
the fsTOorite device of two hands grasping a heart. Mr. Ready has obtuned 
other examples &om the college munimenta at Cambridge, amongst which 

■ innatntiom of popolor b; Dacange, Paris, 1655 : "Histcrire de 

diiBval times towuda the la Ville d' Amiens," par le P. Daire. 

PraennoT might be cited. There ismnch Paeiandi gives a representation of aootber 

enrioDS iDformaliiHi ia the Enay by M. reliqaary at Malta, in the form of iha 

Bi«dil,''Ihiciilt«deSaintJeui-Ba^tiete,'' hMd placed in a dish. (De Cultn S. Jab. 

in the Memoirea de la Soc dea Antiqn. de diss. vii. p. 332). Mr. Roach Smith has 

notrdie, vol. viiL p. 165. See also given in his Cullectaoea Antiqna repre- 

Bnod's Poptdar Antiqniliea. As late as sentationB of leveial pilgrims' signs, of 

1671, tin proverbial expression occnr*— pewter or lead (nun'^iict ottigna) foond 

" Saint John to boiow, txp. with good at Amims and Abbeville, VoL i. p. S7, 

■l>ead,vel.q. d. DiTO Johanne fidejnbeote." vol, ii. p. 45. They aie also noticed by 

Skinner, Etymologieon. Dr. Rifollot in hie " Monnuea ineonnuea 

■ Ctntantinopolis CbriitiaDa, p. 101, dee eveqoes dra Innoceoa," Ae. Faii^ 

See aba the "TxtiX^ Historique de la 1S37. 
Translatipn dn ehef de St. Jeau-Baptislo," ^ i,^^^ ^. C^OO'J Ic 
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maj be mentioned the seals of Richard HoUe, 13 £dv. III., and Laarenee 
Drake, 20 Edir. III.* 

A cuHoQs aeal be&ring the head of St. John tn ditco, occurs amongst the 
" Sigilla Antiqaa," selected bj the Rev. O. Dsshwood from the docnnienls 
in the muDiment room of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., of Stowe-Bardalph. 
Norfolk.' (Plate 8, % 8.) It is appended to a deed dated 3 Edw. III. 
The legend is, Igsts : est : amob : uets. The dexter Dei appears extended 
in the gesture of benedicUon over the head of the Baptist. 

Hanjr other indications might doubtless be noticed of the popnUt 
veneration towards St. John, and the belief in the poiverful efficacy of Id) 
intercession. The " Festum Inventionis Capitis S. Johannis " (Feb. 24) 
occurs in Bede's Martfrologj. The seals above mentioned appear to pre- 
sent an evidence, amongst the minor objects of personal use, how prevalent 
was that feeling of veneration in this country, in mediffival times. We have 
not hitherto found a similar device on any foreign seal The especial 
cultu$, however, shown in England towards the Precursor is illustrated in 
a more remarkable manner by the alabaster tablets, of which no example 
has at present been noticed on the Continent, and to which the attention of 
readers of this Journal was recently invited (See Arch. Joum., vol. xii^ 
p. 184), In the curious eymbolism, and combinations of figures of soioU . 
with subjects of eacred character, there described as displayed by thoga 
sculptures, the principal feature is almost invariably the Head of the 
Baptist in a charger ; whilst its large proportions, as compared with the 
subjects by which it is accompanied, seem to indicate, as upon the sealt 
which have been described, some especial import of which we have song^t 
in rain for explanation in treatises on sacred Iconography. 

W. S. W. and A. W. 



On collating the proof with the original of the deed printed (pp. 63, $i) 
it appeared, that the church there mentioned is called " Ecclesiie Sancte 
Marie de Scaldeford." The present church at Shalford in Essex is dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew. There was a free chapel there, but we have not 
found the name of its titular saint. If that were not St. Marj, the pariib 
church may have been formerly dedicated to her. SuppoMng Shalford in 
Essex, which adjoins in Finchingfield, was not the place intended, the 
occurrence of Sussex as well as Essex names among the witnesses wonld 
lead US to think, that Shalford St. Mary near Guilford may have been tbs 
charch at which the marriage was solemnised, and if so, that the bride was 
a lady of Surrey or West Sussex. 

* Id Gent Hag. 1792, p. 529, is repre. ' PriTatetj' printed in 1847 bf Hi- 

sented a small matrix with tlus device Duhwood, who kindly prctenlcd a tof] 

and the Icgeod— c<kPTi ioh':s tn Dt>co. to the Library of theliutiiul*. 
It was found at the Nonneiy of Godstow. 
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THE FIBST RUSSIAN EMBASSY TO ENGLAND. 



BUWU, A.D. 155S, AND HU EBUWOSCE OM IHI COAST! 

COUUDiriCATBD BT JOSEPH ROBERTSON, Esq., F.B.A. Soar. 

The history of the Pint Rutaian EmbasB; to England is recorded in 
" A Discourse of the honourable receiving into England of the first Ambas- 
udorfrom the Emperour of Russia, in the yere of Christ, 1556, serving for 
the third Tojage to Hoacovr : registered by John Incent, protoootarie." 
{Printed by Hakluyt, p. 332, edit. 1589, toI. i. p. 318, Reprint 1809.) 

The amb&ssador was wrecked on the north-eastern promontory of Scotland, 
■nd certain documents regarding the wreck hare been discovered in Her 
Uajesty's General Register House at Edinburgh, by Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
Superintend ant of Searches for Literary Purposes in that establishment, 
by whom copies (omitting clauses of style) have been coDimQnicated for 
publication in this Journal of the Archaeological Institute, in the hope 
that they may help to call the attention of English scholars to the mate- 
rials for the illustration of English history and antiquities, which are 
{avserred among the National Records of Scotland. 

The first document of the series is a safe-conduct, in the usual form, by 
the Queen of Scots, granted " at the instance and request of our derest 
sistw the Qnene of Ingland," and empowering "Laurence Huse, George 
Qilpjn), and Robert Best, Inglishmen, mercbandis of the toun of London 
within Ingland, with their seirants, to cum within the realm of Scotland, 
on bora or on fute, by sey or land, and to pass and repass through the 
umyn." It is dated at Linlithgow, on the 28th January, 1556-7 ; and 
was presented for registration before the Lords of Council and Session 
at Edinburgh, on the 6th February, 1556-7, by " Laurence Huse, 
doctour in the lawis, George Gilpjn, and Jhone Lewis, Inglishmen, mer- 
cbandis in London." 

Onthe^ame day, the same persons presented the following document 
for registration in the books of the Lords of Conncil and Session : — 

In Dei nomine. Amen. Presentis publici instrumeoti eerie cunctis inno- 
lescat ct palam Set qualiter die, mense, anno et loco in colce presentis 
publici instnunenti specifice descriptis, Constituti personsliter preeiimii 
tiri GeorgiuB Barnes et Andreas Judde, milites, et Anthonius Huse, 
anniger, Consules collegii sive societatis Mercatonim Anglie [versus] partes 
Hassle et Moscovie, ditionis illustrissimi et potentissimi principis, Johannis 
Vesselevyche, Dei gratia Imperatoris totius Rustic, oc Hagoi Ducis 
Valtedermuskie, Huskoskie, Novigrotskie, Bazouskie, PJaskeskie, etc., 
negotiandi gratia trapbicaotium, dominorum et proprietariorum cujnsdam 
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Davis oaenrie dicte ly Ednerd BoiuiTentare, oneria alvo portogii centum et 
lexaginta doliornm, ao rentni, meroitun et boDomm in mdem nsTe nnper 
in partibuB Moscovifl et Ruuie ditionia ejuadem AugustiiBimi InipenhHii 
oneratonmi, ao apparatui, manitioonm, victnaliimi, et alioram oma- 
mentorum et inBtnimeDtorum DauUcomm quorumcunqne ejuadem, in on 
Sootie juita eeu prope Nnnm sea littaa mariB Scotici dictum Buchao 
NoBfl Ti tempealatniu jactitato qaasaate et rupte, tarn nominibuB biub pro- 
priis, qoaiD nee, loco, et nomine omnium et Bingulonun alioram ejtudem 
Bocietatia sociornm, fretnun, et collegarum, diierunt, allegarant et pnv 
posneront : Quod cum dicta coram naria, mense NoTembriB nitimo, tab 
dnctu et regimtne Joannia Bukeland magistri aub Deo aive ezercitatoiiB 
ejoadem, eiiatena in itenere auo Terana civitatem Londonensem partiam 
ragni Angtie portum vidilicet deatinatnm, vi tempeatatum (nt premittitor) 
ita perierit et occubnerit nt magna para apparatuum, reram, mercimn et 
boDoram in ea (ut preinieritur) onustoram et caricatoram, in mars natuu, 
para vero ad terram dejecta ad manus quorandam inhabitantimn finea 
et oraa de Buchquhan Nobb predictaa, et alia looa maritima odjaeentia 
Serenissime Regine Sootie aubditoram, perrenerit, et ab eiadcm (ut ipu 
ezponentea asaenierant) injnateoccupataetdetentaeiiatit: Ideo exponentet 
memorati nominibua qnibna anpra .... fecerunt . . . dilectoa aibi in 
Chriato ezimium Tiram Dominum Laarentiiun Hoae legum doctorem, 
Qeorgium Gjipyn generosum, Bocietatia Mercatoram Angloram infra oppidain 
Antverpie reeidentium aecretarium, Jobannem Lewea, mercatoreoi cintatit 
Londoneaaia, Jobannem Bukeland, m^atram aive exercitatorem narii 
predicte, Edmandum Roberta et Robertnm Beat .... anos tbtoi, 
legitimoB, ao indubitatOB procuratoreB, actorea, factores, negotioramque 
auoram infraacriploram gestorea et nuncioa generalea et generaliaainioa 
.... qoaaounqne rea, mercoB, mercimonia, bona, mercandiiaa, et alia 
qnecnnque jura .... aocietatia predicte in qnoramcnnque manibna, 
poeaeaaione, ratentione sot contractatione eziatentia, et precipue in 
manibua qnoramcnnque aubditoram Sereuisaime Regine Sootie, qui bona, 
rea, mercea, mercimonia et cetera jura . . . aocietatia predicte nuper is 
dicta nave nnncupata lie Edwerd BonaTentnre onerata, ao aic (ut pre- 
mittitnr) natantia reperta vel ad terram dejecta receperant et aubtnuenutt, 
BO penea ae injuate detinuerant etdetinentinpreaenti. . .coram SereniBBima 
Domina Begina Scotie, ejuaque a conailiia dominia illuatribna, ao coram 
qnibuBcunque admirallia regni Scotie, officialibuaque, conmlibus, magistnt- 
tibna, et jus dicentibua tam eccleaiaaticia quam secularibua qoibuseunqoe, 
comparendum . . - ac bonorum, reram, et mercium, ac ceteroram jarinm 
, , . aocietatis predicte detentorea etoccnpatores ad debitam aatiaiacdonem 
et Bolutionem ac reatitutionem eorundem, Juxta juris eiigenciam, cogendum 
et compellendum . . . Unde . . . &ctum eat preaena procuratioDiB instru- 
mentnm per me Tbomam AtkinBon notarium publicum, aignoque, nomine, 
cognomine, et Bubacriptione meiB aolitis et conBuetie, onacum appenaioae 
•igilli communia aocietatia predicte, raboratum. Actum Londini, in edibua 
■elite realdentie Galfridi Walkedcn, aitia infra parochiam Sancti Pancraui, 
oiritatia Londonenaia, decimo die menaia Decembria, anno Domini milleaimo 
quingentesimo quinquageaimo aeito, et annla regnorum Sereniaumoram in 
Cbriato principum Fbilippi et Hane, Dei gratia Anglie, Hiapaniarnm, 
Francie, ntriuaqne Cicilie, Jeraaalem, et Hibernie Regis et R^ine, fide, 
defenaorum, Archiducnm Auatrie, Burgundie, Uediolaoe ot Brabanciei 
Comitum Uaapurgi, Flandrie et Tirolis, tcrlio ct quarto : Preaentibua tunc 
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ibidam oxinuo tiro Rogero Hviine, nldermuino omtatis LondoneiiuB, 
Joanne Honhe, anDigero, Leonella Dnokette, Joanne Ryrera, Thonia 
Baoneatar, Francisco Robenaoune, merc&toribiu ciTitatia Londonenaia pre- 
diete, neeaon Thoma Nicolei et Ricbardo WhelUr teatibiia . . . rocatis et 
apecialiter reqaiutis. 

Seqnitur subacriptio noUHL 
£t quia ego, Thomas Atkynsoim citis cintatja Londonenaia, 
publicuB Sacra Regia auotoritate notariua [etc. in 
forma communt.] 

Simultaoeonalj with the registration of this deed, the following docu- 
ment was preaented for registration bj " Jhone Lewis, Ingliabman, mer- 
cband of Loodoua :" — 

Unireraig pateat per presentes, me Ow«cheip Oregorybeche Nepera, 
Dimtorem Illuatriaaimi et potentissimi principis JohanaiB Deaselebeohe, Du 
gratia Imperatoria TotiuB Ruaaie, ac Hagni Ducis Vallodarmuakie, Mus- 
koakie, Norigrotakie, Bazouskie, PUakeskie, etc., fecisse . , . Johannem 
Leweeelie, Edmunduoi Roberta, et Johanncoi Bukland, Angloa, mihi dilectos 
. . . meoe legitimos procuratorea generalei et apecialea : Concedendo et 
committendo Nsdem . . . tneam plenam . . . potestatem illas meas 
rHtonaa, res, meroea, corporis omamenta, et reliqoa que amiu bona 
qoecnnqne prope Bucquhanneas maritinmm Scotie, aezto menaia 
Korembria mtimo elapai (tempore scilicet quo naris ilia Anglioana dicta 
Edward Bonarentnre qua ego, mee fortune, mercea, et bona vehebamur, 
itaafragium passa est] perscmtaodi, recuperandi et recipiendi .... In 
qnonun . . . testimonium baa presentea meai mandati et procuracionia 
lileraa masu mea propria aignatas, per notarium et tabellioneaa publicum 
ad majorem &cti certiludinem aubscribi curavi : Apud Edinburgum, quiato 
Febroarit, anmi a nato Chriate milleaimo quingenteaimo qoinquageaimo 
aexto : Coram WiUelnio Hutland de Lethingtoun, seoreti conailii acriba, 
Laorentio Huseo, doctore legum, Georgeo Gytpjn, Henrico Ray, Berwik 
Doncio, Aaglia, Joanne GKbsoun, anrifabro Scoto, Hectore Troop, Joanne 
Brown, et Jacobo Nicholsoun, Sootis, notariiset tabelliombos publicii, cum 
multis aliis. 

Sio anbaoribitnr. 

Bt ego, Jacobua NioholaoDn, notariua et tabellio publicua, dictum 

Owscheip baa preaentea literaa Tidt scribere, et ultra audiri eum 

pronuQciantem nonnulla rerba sua lingua Temaanla, que Robertus 

Beat in hunc modum Anglioe rertebat, Ego Owscheip coostituo 

prefatoa meoa procuratorea ad formam hamm literarnm aopra- 

scriptamm. Acta in hoapicio Ricbardi Troop, hora noua ante 

meridiem, anno, die, et meoae preaoriptia, et coram teatibua 

prenotatis. 

Notices of the chief persona referred to in these deeds will be found in 

Hakluft. The following account of the shipwreck ia preserted in the 

coatemporarT "Historic of Scotland," bj John Lealej, Bishop of Bras, 

pp. 257-8. Edinh. 1830 :— 

" About thia tjme [the end of the jear 1556], thaircome ane gret ship, 
nod with her a pink, furth of Uuacoria, bowin toward Ingland with ane 
ambaaaadour ftxHne the Emperor of MueeoWa, quhilk ship and ,^lf^mf^. 
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drevin be gret atormss and windis apoan the aortfaeat of Scotluide, at 
Kynardie heid, within the countrej of Buchane, quLair a gret nombre of 
tbair campanie waa dronit tad boith the ahippea, the moist pairt of hit 
guidia loBud be the irrake of the ae; ; bot the ambaaaadour hioi selfe waa 
aaved, with a gret port of hia campanie, and waa weill entertenit be tiie 
cnntreymen, and conTojit thairfre to Edinburgh to the Qiieno Regent, quba 
efter guid intortenemeDt caused the Lord Hwme accompanie him to Benrik 
in the moneth of Februar thaireFtir." 



The documents, for which we are indebted to the kindneaa of Hr. 
RobertaoD, are intereating, more eapeciallj at the preaent moment, at 
connected with the earlieat relations of friendlj inlercouree and commercial 
enterprise between this country and Russia. Those who desire informatioa 
on thb subject, maj consult Dr. Hamel's " England and Russia," (tniu- 
tated by J. S. Leigh, London, 1S54). Notices will there be found of the 
embasay of Owacheip, named in the narrative given hj Haklujt, " Oaep 
Gregorywich Napea ; " alao of the early vojagea of John Tradescant, Sir 
Ilugh Willoughby, and other adventurous travellera. Some account d 
this first embaasy ia given by Stow aud Holioshed, under the year 1557. 
Ivan [V., Vaasiiie witch, or sou of Vassili, to whom he succeeded in 1S35, 
first assumed the title of Tsar or Czar. Amidst the horrors of continual 
warfare, he appears to hare sought every means of elevating the condition 
of Russia, by introducing the arts and manufactures of more civilised 
nations, by encouraging commerce, and by conciliatory reception of 
foreigners and foreign misaiona to bia Court. To Ivan was due the inti«- 
duction of the art of printing into Russia. A remarkable illoatration of 
his policy ia presented iu the embassy to the Court of Philip and Mary, 
"with certaine letters tenderly conceived," and presents, as a marufeat 
argument and token of a mutual amity and &ieudahip to he made and 
continued between their Majestys and aubjecta, respectively, for the com- 
modity and benefit of both the realma. It is to be regretted that IbeM 
credentials are not now to be fonnd ; they may indeed have perished ia 
the disastrous wreck on the inhospitable shores of Aberdeenshire. The 
preaenta sent by the Czar, " apoyled by the Scots after the shipwracke " 
at Kinnaird'a Head or Buchan Ness, consisted of the richest sables' akini, 
some of tbem entire, exceeding beautiful, with teeth, ears, and claws ; foar 
living sablea, with chains and coltora ; luaarnes, and furs " worn ouoly by 
the £mperour for woorthinease." Alao a "large and faire white jer- 
fawcon for the wilde awanne, crane, gooae, and other great fowles, together 
with a drumme of silver, the hoopea gilt, used for a lure to call the aayd 
Hawke." (Haklujt, vol. 1., p. S23, ed. 1809.) After a atay of some 
weeks in London the envoy took his leave with all honours, charged with 
gifts considered most acceptable to the Czar, — rich cloth of tissue, acarlet, 
violet in grain and fine aaure cloth ; " a notable pair of Brigondines with 
a Murrian, covered with oritnaon velvet and gilt nailea ; Item, a male and 
female lions." 
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VncnUngs at tfic iSlteifngs of t^ Stn^anlogfcal Instftutr. 

NoTEKBER 2, 1855. 
The HoK. RtCEiiBD C. Neville, F.S.A,, Vice Preaident, in the Chair. 

In openiug the Proceedings of another Seuion, Mr. Neville took 
oecasion to congratnlate the Society on the friendlj welcome with which 
tbej hod been receired in Shropshire, a district of the Rreatest archaeo- 
logical interest, and hitherto iasuffieiently investigated. The cordial 
feelings shown towards the Institute might well encourage the hope that 
the recent meeting in Shrewsbury would tend to stimulate some more 
energetic movemeut for the preserration of local antiquities, and the 
proaeeutioD of historical and archaeological iaquiries. The Museum formed 
io that town during the visit of the society had amply realised the antici- 
pation, Uiat in a county so rich in British and Roman remains, as well as 
tboM of later periods, numerous valuable objects, preserved in private 
hands, wonld be drawn forth from oblivion. The temporary collections thus 
brought together each successive year by the Institute must be recognised 
u of eaaeotial advantage to archaeological science, more especially whilst 
no National Collection on an extended scale existed for purposes of scien- 
tific comparison and instmction. 

Ur. J. U. Kekblb delivered a Discourse on "Burial and Cremation." 
(Printed in this Journal, vol. xii. p. 309.) He exhibited drawings of 
tepulchral oriu, found in the previous year at Stade on the Elbe, in eioa- 
vationa made under bis direction, and closely resembling those discovered in 
Cambridgeshire by Mr. Neville, and the remarkable group of uma foond at 
Kingtlon, Nottinghamshire, some of which are figured in Uils Journal, vol. 
iii. p. 159 i Journal Arch. Assoc, vol. ii. p. 60. 

Professor J. Bdckhan communicated the following notes on various 
Boman reliques formed of bone, found with Roman remains at Cirencester, 
eomprising pins, counters, handles of knives or other implements, cross 
guards of daggers, part of an armlet, a cochlear with a round ahalloff bowl 
and pointed handle, Sk., the whole being of bone, 

" The articles in bono, which I have the pleasure of submitting to the 
attention of the Institute, may be deemed interesting, not only from their 
offering examples of so many different bone implements and ornaments, but 
as being so little changed in colour and chemical relations after a lapse of 
so many centuries. The extreme freshness in appearance of some of the 
articles, particolarly the pins and the little spoon here presented, have 
doubtleas often caused things of this kind to have been overlooked, or not 
to be considered aa ancient ; indeed when I first saw the pins and the spooa, 
I at once concluded, especially in regard to the latter, that they were 
things of yesterday. However, although it is true that the spoon ia 
eisclly like aome of the like material used in present times, yo( upon 

vou xiu. M »-it>OQlc 
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examin'mg the bones of oaimalB that hftve beoa used u food by the 
Bomans, it will frequently be foand that they hare lost little either of th^r 
gelatine or fatty matter ; nay more, bone even of fossil animala, such u 
fossil ivory, frequently retiuns much of Its brilliancy : here then these 
facts may ser»e to show that the antiquary must not conclude against the 
antiquity of any articles in bono, because the same forma are employed 
in domestic appliances at the present day. Nor should the general obserrer 
refuse his assent to the antiquity of articles of this description on account 
of the aspect of freshness an object of bone may present. The whole of 
the artieles of this little collectiou were obtained from Roman chambers oa 
the site of Cormiam, as the excaratorB proceeded with their work under 
my direction, and were found intermixed with coins, armillte, fibula, 
pottety, and the general admixture of reliques usually occurring amongst 
Roman ruins. The ornament on some of the specimens, of a point witbia 
a circle, the latter varying oonsidernbty in sixe, is so common on Romso 
antiquities of bronze as to be almost indicative of Roman date, where it 
occurs ; its appearance ou bone is a matter of interest, and may assist in 
sotting the question as to its intention. I have not seen this mark on bone 
articles before. 

" Another question suggested for our coosideratioa by some of theie 
specimens, is not only the antiquity of turning with a lathe, but the varied 
materials to which the action of the lathe woa applied. Uetols and potter; 
we know to have -been turned, the former on the lathe, the latter both on 
the lathe and the potter's wheel, and these examples show specimens of 
turning in bone. Again, we may remark, that although in our own 
country ivory-handled knives hare only come into general use within com- 
paratively recent times — horn and antlers of deer being formerly used for 
the purpose — yet knife-handles of bone and very varied in form, were, as it 
appears, not uncommon in the Roman-British period," 

The remarkable freshness of the l>one in all manufactured objects fonad 
on ancient sites has been repeatedly noticed. Banes found in immediate 
juxtaposition, being remains of dogs or other animals, or of such as hsd 
probably been uaed for food, are found deprived of their gelatine, light, 
and approaching to a fossilised condition. This was especially noticed b; 
Ur. Trollope, during his excavations at the Roman rubbish-pits on the 
north side of Lincoln. Even the splinters of bone, in the first stags 
of their being formed into pins, had preserved the freshness and weight of 
ordinary bone. The simple eoehlear, of the form noticed by Frofessw 
Buckman, is not uncommon in bronze, amongst Roman remains, but bone 
objects of the same kind have repeatedly occurred. Amongst the reliquM 
produced were small cylinders, with a perforvtion on one side, like the 
joints of a flute : (length H in.) Their use has not been ascertained; 
similar objects have been found at Pompeii and at Lyons, amongst Roman 
remtuns. 

Mr. Nesbitt gave the following description of two sepulchral brasses, 
one in the church of St. Andrew at Verden, the other in that of St. Peter 
at Brunswick, Rubbings of these memorials were exhibited. 

" The first of these commemorates Yso Von Wejpe, Bishop of Verden, 
who died in the year 1231, and as there is no reason to doubt that the 
brass is of this period, it is of much interest, as being much earlier in date 
than any other example yet noticed, either In England or on the continent 
It is a pUte measuring 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., on which is engraved a 
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aUndJDg effigy of tlie Bishop, habited in tDitre, pallimn,' chMuble, 
dalmatic ard alb. The mitre is low, as is usual at the period, the pallium 
Terj loDg, reaching to within 8 inches of the grannd, and is ornamented 
with six eroasee ; the chasuble is unomsmented on the ontaide, but the 
innde is corered with lines curved to about three-fourths of a circle, 
evidently intended to indicate a lining of some kind of ornamented stuff. 

" Both the Bishop's hands are raised with the palms uppermost ; on the 
right hand he carries a model of the ohurch of St, Andrew, represented 
with considerable accuracy as it still exists, and on the left a model of a 
lower with two windows in its upper part, suimonnted by a cross, and 
enclosed within a battlementod wall. It will be seen by the inscription, that 
Bishop Tso founded the Convent of St. Andrew and fortified Verden, 
to this latter act allusion is no doubt made by the battlamented wall, the 
tower which it encloses may have reference to the western tower of the 
eathedral, a work of the some period, and possibly also erected by him. 
His crouer, with a crook of simple form, rests against the right arm. 

" The drawing of the whole is faulty, and the execution poor, scratchy, 
and uncertun, the whole has suffered much from wear, 

" A narrow fillet surrounding the whole contuns the inscription given 
below ; the places where a * is placed are those of the clamps by which it 
is now affixed to the wall. As however no letters seem to be wantiDg at 
thsse points, it would appear that the modern clamps fill the places of some 
like fastenings for which provision was made when the inscription waa 
engraved. That the plate has at one time been in a horizontal position ia 
evident from its worn state, but it is possible that at first it may have been, 
as now, placed perpendicularly against a wall. 

" The inscription is in small Lombardic capitals, and runs as follows : — 

"ABBOriC • MLUk. DNI. mTcO. IXXI. NOHAB, A • VGTI. FEtlClT. 0. TSOWItPB, 
HAT'. VB • KB, N. IXXl'. ANMIS. XXtFT, PT • TIT. EPC. HC. S. ANDB • EE. 

'vBKT. imrmr. vda. fm\ nvHivrr. advocat • a. cititati8. b • btp. bosa. 
rSH. UBA * n. PAniOBlT, westene. qkqbrt. ts. hbcib. et, aiipu'. Blip * T. 

B. MAKIB, OBTVLIT. 

" The brass in the church of St, Peter at Brunswick commemorates 
John de Kintelen, rector of that church, who died in 1376. It is one of 
the eariieet instances of that peculiarly German manner of forming these 
menuoiala, in which rerj low relief instead of engraving is the method 
employed. Small ornamental details howerer, such as borders of draperies, 
Ac, are usually engraved, and such is the case in this instance. 

" This memorial consists of two parts, a plate measuring 6 ft. 3 in. by 
1 ft. 11 in., and a fillet 4^ inches wide surrounding, but at the distance of 
s few inches from the plate. 

" Upon the plate is the effigy of the Rector nnder a hold and well 
designed canopy, he is clothed in the usual encharistio vestments ; the amice 
however is represented merely by a very narrow collar, and a tight sleeve is 
seen within the loose sleeve of the alb. The effigy is only 4 ft. 9 in. in 
height, but the size of the head, hands and feet, and the breadth of the 

' It is mnarlisble to find a BuBVigin the see of Verden w>s miR^gsD to that of 

biibop usamiliK the jnlliuin, dbdsII; the Mentz. Mr, Kemble remarked that Ihe 

dbtinctiTe mani of an archbisbop (KO luUiDm misht have b«D asnuned by the 

•n tfai* poJDt ToL ix, of the ArebKOlogical biifaop of Verden in eoDKqnniDB ol the 

Joomal, p. 191). In the time of Bishop fact that Hb Me «m of cariiel roanda- 

Yaa, tod for ecnae pievimia centuries, tion than ihst of Menti. \,iI.)OqIc 
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bo^j, are quite those of nature, the features are peculiar and indiridual, 
evidenttj an attempt, and probab j a not very unsncceBsfiil one, at a portrait. 
The right hand has the fore andmiddle fingers extended aa in the ugiwl 
gestare of benediction, but the hand it placed obliquelj on the breatt with 
the palm inwards, instead of being held upright with the palm outwards, aa 
is uBuall; the case when bishops or taints are represented in the act of 
bestowing a benediction. In the left hand is held a ohalice with the host 
above it. A border sorroundB the plate, in which are engraved grotesque 
animals and foliage, executed with much spirit. 

" On the fillet is engraved the following inscription, in large and rerf 
fine Lombardic capitals. 

" ABRO DOUDfl HILLESniO TRICEXTKBIUO SCPTTAaBSIMO REXTO IK OCTAVA 
FABOHE OnnTIOHANMBB SB RtSTELBH RBOTOK HTITa BCCE CVIVS AIA UQVIB8CAT 
IH PACE AMEIC." 

Mr. Le Kboz, in submitting to the Society proofs of several plates <^ the 
Seals of the Percy family, engraved through the liberality of His Grace die 
Duke of Northumberland, amongst numerous illnstrations destined to 
accompany the " Transactions of the Institute at the Newcastle Ueeting." 
offered a few remarks on the character of Art ahown in medimval seals. 
The series of the Percy seals, he observed, displays in a very marked 
manner the advance of Art from an early period; and also that ai^r having 
reached the highest point of medinval excellence, at the commencement (d 
the XlVth century, they show the gradoal decline of all taste and skill in 
design, until the ornamentation becomes a confused complication of heraldic 
and conventional details, in which the hand of the painstaking workman 
only is visible, instead of the master mind of the artist. This series will 
be very useful (Mr. Le Eeuz remarked) for comparison with other seals, in 
order to determine doubtful dates ; it will be found bj careful examination, 
that each period has its characteristic type. It might be supposed that in 
the minor branches of Art, as well as in Architecture, there existed 
associations or guilds of artificers, trained to carry out the beautiful doMgDs 
of their time. Mr. Le Eeux produced casts of the seals and counter-s^ls 
of Henry de Percy, from the Barons' Letter to the Pope, a.d. 1301, and of 
the seal of Henry de Lacy, Bart of Lincoln, who died in 1312, [engraved 
in the Lincoln volome, p. 274.) He noticed the close similarity in deugn 
and execution in these remarkable examples, and compared them with the 
design of the mounted figure which fills the trefoiled compartment on the 
pediment of the canopy over the tomb of Aymer de Valence, in Westminster 
Abbey, 

Communications having been received from several correspondents of the 
Institute at Dovor, stating that the Roman Pharos at the Castle, an object 
of great interest as an example of oonstniction, and the only rdique of ita 
class existing in this country, (erected as it is supposed about a.d, 43, at 
the same time as that built by Caligula at Boulogne, long since destroyed), 
had recently been appropriated t6 most unworthy purposes, since the soldiers 
of the Foreign Legion had been quartered in Dover Castie. A stroog 
feeling had been aroused through this wanton desecration of a remtrkabla 
monument of Roman times, for the preservation of which the late Duke of 
Wellington had taken careful precautions. It was proposed by Mr. Morgan, 
and unanimously resolved, that a memorial should be addressed to Lord 
Panmure, requesting bis consideration of the evil, and that means might 
be taken for its abatement. /- i 
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Hr. W. Clattox at tbe ume time inrited the attention of tbe lattitute to 
the actual conditioa of the site of the Round Cbnrch of the Templara oa 
the Weatem Heighta. The entire gronnd-pIaD had been laid open in the 
aottuDn of 1854, and considerable intereet excited. It was promiKd b; 
the officers of the Engineers, that a strong fence should be placed around 
the fonndationa, to which such protection is indispensable ; and to carrj 
this into effect, a subscription had been rused, but hitherto nothing had been 
done, and the veitiges of the building in which, aa there are conaiderable 
gronnJa to belieie, the tnemorable interriew between King John and 
Fandatph took place, will ■peedilj' disappear for want of a little timely 
precaution. 

At a pranooB meeting (see vol. xii. p. 187) Mr. Wostwood had called 
attention to the supposed loas of an ivorj crosier-head formeriy in the 
Allan Husenm at Newoastle-on-Tjne. We are gratified in being enabled 
bj Dr. Charlton to itate that this curious ralique, for which search 
was made in rain during the meeting of the Institute in that town, has 
leeeBtl; been brought to light, with some other antiquities, in the Uueoam 
of the Philosophical Societj there. 



antfquitte« sntr WlaTU at 9rl CranUrtl. 

Bj Mr. R. Hall Wabrbn, of Bristol. — A bronze palstave, with a side 
loop, stated to have been found in Devonshire. 

Bj the Rev. Hcoh Jones, D.D, — A small bronze palstave, found at 
Rhoa-j-Gad, Anglesea (the meadow of the Battle], a field near the LlanvaJr 
station. It has no aide-loop, the atop-ridge is very prominent, and the 
general fashion bears much reeemhlance to that of palstaves found in 
Ireland. Another palstave, of larger size, found at the same place, waa 
famierl7 presented to the Institute by Dr. Jones. 

By the Rev. Qreville J. Cbxbter. — Drawing of a small specimen of 
pottery, reaembling the class of objects described by Sir R. Colt Hoare 
u " thuribles. " It was stated to have been found by Mr. J. Tiseiman, of 
Scarborough, in a barrow called " Swathy Howe," on Silpho Moor, near 
that town, and to have been deposited in a large um, (now placed in the 
Scarborough Museum,) ftill of burnt bones, amongst which lay this little 
veesel, which is pierced with large square apertures at the sides, and a few 
nde arrowheads of flint. — Also drawings of several arrowheads of flint 
of very unusual forms, and found, as asserted, in a tumulus on the moors 
near Scarborough. They appeared of questionable authenticity, and it is 
believed that some deaigning person, near the westom coast of Yorkshire, 
practises with considerable skill the fabrication, not only of fictitiotn anti- 
quities of flint, hut even of British nms. 

By Mr. Astsub Tkollope. — Eight bronze armilla, found July 9, in 
tbe present year, at Lincoln, in digging a drain in the parish of St. John, 
Newport. They were found on the arm bones of a skeleton, about fonr 
feet deep under the present road in Rosen Lane, outside the Roman wall 
and Northern Vallum of the station. Tbe spot is to tbe west of the 
" Fryery," in Stnkeley's map of Lindom, given in the Volume of Trans- 
actions of the Institnto at the Lincoln meeting. On sifting the mould, 
Mr. Trbllope found about fifty small beads of blue gloss of a beautiful 
deep colour, obout the aiie of a small pea ; also four thin pieeei of ,h<)M. > 
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ftppftrently poTtiona of aimlete, of eufficUtitly Urge size to be placed on 
the upper part of the am, or over the dreas : they are tipped at the eitre- 
mities with hroDie, which ia pierced for a rivet or aome mode of attaeb- 
ment. The hronze annleta are Terj aimilar to thoee found at Cadbniy, 
and deacribed hj Mr. C. Tucker in this Journal (toI. r. p. 193). A 
portion of a thin bone armilla, found bj the late Dr. Mantell in a cinerarj 
um, near Lewes, la figured in Horsfield a "History of Lewea,"pl. t. p. 4$, 
AIm) a drawing of a amall urn of unuanal form and decoration, found 
daring the present year, about a mile from Boracaatle, Lincolnshire, in the 
courae of railway excavation. It is in the posaeauon of the Rer. A. 
Hewbold, Vicar of Thornton. (See woodcat.) The height of the original 
ia 9 inchea. 



Sepnlchml urn, ftrand attr HomeuUe. 

By the Hon. R. C. Neville. — A bronze Roman fibula lately brought to 
light amongst the burnt bones, &c., in an um found in the Roman cemetery 
at Cheaterford, eicarated in 1846. It ia an example of the "taaaeled" 
type, of which another ia figured by Lindenachmidt, " Griiber bei Setaen " 
p. 19.' A bronze relique, resembling a large spur-rowel of mi points, it 
appears to have been cast, and to be too heavy for that purpose ; it was 
fonnd recently at Cheaterford. Two fragmenta of Samian ware, fonnd at 
Cheaterford during the previous month, and bearing the potters' marks— 
TiTVBOMiB and CTNOFici lY.c. — AIbo a bead of agate, and a spoon and foik 
of crystal, mounted in gold, elaborately cut, and of very quaint design. 
They had belonged to George Gordon, sixth earl of Huntley, created 

lii. p. 399 ; also one figured bv End*, 
pl. 16. , . , 
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Dutrquis bjr James VI. in 1599, t,aA w«re presented to Mr. Neville in 1852, 
b; the Duchess of OordoD. The crjreUl portions ora probably Indian. 

We are indebted to Ur. Neville for enabling ns to place before our 
readers a repreeeutation of the bronze coin found in April, 1853, during 
his excarations near the Fleam Dyke, Cambridgeshire, described in this 
Jonmal, vol. ix. p. 226. It was discovered with namerous Boman coins 
amongst the foundations of a circalar building at the base of the tumulus 
known as Muttilaw Hill. This coin is of a type of which no other example 
is known, and unfortunately it is in very im- 
perfect condition. It has been considered to 
belong' to the coins of Cunobctine, but the 
imperfect legend, within a tablet, on the 
reverse, remains to be explained. The horse 
usually appears galloping to the riglu, but oc- 
canonally, as in this instance, to the left. Compare a silver coin of Cuno- 
beline, Ruding, British Coins, pi. iv. £g. 16. The obverse of Hr. Neville's 
coin is slightly convex, and the reverse concave. 

Bjr Mr. Bbackstohb. — A collection of iron axe-heads, comprising 
examples, possibly of Saxon date ; fourteen iron-heads of arrows, 
quarrels, &o., of various forms, also au iron knife of peculiar form, 
described as found near £anbury, an iron spear, and a spiral bronze wire, 
said to have been found near Ambleside. 

By Professor J. Bdckii*R. — A small collection of very interesting 
Saxou reliques from the cemetery at Fairford, Qloncestersbire. They 
comprised two scypbate Gbulte of gilt bronze, with a central star-shaped 
ornament (compare Ur. Wylie's " Fairford Qraves," pi. v. fig. 1), a pair 
of amall oblong fibulte, a square chased plate (compare one found at 
lUngwould, Kent, Arch. Journal, vol. ix. p. 304, of different deugn), all 
of bronse, thickly gilt, Bronse forceps, fibulte, &c., of the forms usually 
found in Saion burials. A pair of very remarkable round fibulte ; the 
wnamented surface consists of a thin plate of bronse, hammered up, and 
representing apparently a series of faces of animals, as often seen on 

Saxon ornaments. The fibula is in the form of a ahallovr box, filled with 
some compact paste, which serves as the groundwork upon which the thin 

plate was laid. A pair of fibulte, of similar construction, were found by 

Ur. Neville in Cambridgeshire. Also, several 
nedinval brass buckles, of unusual forma, a 
leaden fioger-riag, ice., found at Stratton, 

Gloucestershire. 

By Ur. Fbanks. — A gold ring which had 

been discovered near Peterborough, in the 

river Nene. It is represented in the accom- 
panying engraving, and is peculiar for having 

two facets. The ornaments are engraved and 

inlaid with niello, part of which is broken out. 

The ring was considered to be of a late Saxon 

origin. Ur. Franks observed that the ring of 

Ethelwulf, in the British Uuseum (engraved 

in this Joornal, vol. ii. p. 163), is not iulud 

with enamel, as is generally stated, but with 

niello. The former being a vitreous matter coloured by metallic oxides, the 

latter, a kind of amalgam of silver, copper, and sulphur. The same may bo 
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mid of the ring of AlhiteD, found in CfternarronBhire (Archsologift, to). 
iv. p. 47). which Ur. Franka has recently seon, uid the ring bearing the 
name of Athred, in the British Uuaeum. The dull, leaden otdour of tbe 
matter filling the inoitiona, sufficiently Bhoira it to he niello. The same 
material may be found ou the aiWer hrooehea of the Heroriogian period 
found in France, as well aa on several Irish remaina. In regud to 
examplea of niello, Mr. Franks obgerred, that the gold ornament found at 
Hatlaak, Norfolk, and in the collection of Hr. Robert Filoh (Korfdk 
Archaeology, vol. iii. p. 97), is enameled and not inlaid with niello, the 
fractures being litreous and jet black. The same may be said of the 
black portions of the enameled reliquary found near Devises (Arch. Joum., 
vol. V. p. 157), and in the collection of Ur. Uaskell. In this specimea 
moreover, the use of niello is rendered improbable, by the difficulty which 
eiisls of applying both enamel and niello to the same object, owing to 
the much lower temperature at which the latter ie fusible. 

Mr. Franks exhibited also, through the kindness of the Dean of LlandaC 
a remarkable sculpture in ivory, which appears to he of German art, 
Xth centnry. It is a block, measuring 8 inches in height, possibly intended 
as the base of a cross ; around it are sculptured six scenes of Our Lord's 
Passion, and figures of the four evangelists. The soldiers guarding the 
Sepulchre are armed with round bucklers, and the peculiar traoaverse bar 
appears on the apear-heads, as seen in Carloviogian USS. Spears of this 
tvpe have been found in the Thames, and are in Mr. Roach Smith's 
Museum (figured in his Catalogue, p. 103). There is an inscription, of 
which unfortunately only the letters — UB fieri ivbs — are visible, widiout the 
context. This sculpture has subsequently been presented hy the Dean fi 
Llandaff to the British Museum ; it had been obtained in Paris some yeara 
unce by his brother, Profeaaor Conybeare. 

Bj Mr. Sakdel Dobd.— A small US. volume, containing the aaaeaament 
of certain hundreda of Wiltahire, for the two Suhaidiea granted hy Pariia- 
ment, Nov. 16, Charlea I., 1C40, on the invaaion of the northern counties 
hy ike Scots. It is thua entitled—" Wilts. The Suhaidie Booke md- 
taiuing the Two entire Subsidiea granted to hia majeatie hy the Laytye in 
this present parliament begun and holden at Weatminater the Third Day 
of November in the 16th yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles, ite. in and by an Act intituled An Act for the Further reloife of 
bia Majestiea Army and the Northerne parts of the Kingdome. Together 
with the namea, Siruames, and Dwelling placea, and also the true value, 
Rate, and just Suiume that every person is charged with all, inhabiting 
within the Hundreds of Chippenham and Calne in the said County of 
Wilts, taken at Chippenham the 8th Day of October in the 17th yeare of 
his said Majesties raigne. Before Sir John Ernie and Sir Theobald 
Georges, Knights," — with otherpersons commissioners forthe said hundreda 
The amount of the two subsidies was, upon lands 8». in the pound, rated 
value ; and 5«. Sd. in the pound upon goods, which are moat fi«queolly 
valued at £3. Tbe volume comprises with the hundreds above mentioued 
those of Malmesbury and Damerham North ; the sum total is £579, G^ 
This enumeration of the inhabitants of each parish in 1641, and return of 
their rateable possessions, supply evidence of cousiderahle local interest as 
regards the social condition of these parts of Wiltsliire in the reign of 
Charles I, At the commencement of tbe volume the following coat of anus 
haa been affixed to a fly-leaf, — Arg. three bulls' faces, ta., homed or 
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(Gore). We ue indebted to the Rev, J. E. JaclBon, of Leigh Delamere, 
for the infonnatioD that the volume is in the hand-writing of Thomas 
Gora, Esq., of Alderton, the Wlltabire Ilerald and antiquBi? who died in 
1684. Hia US. collections were diepersed about 50 ;eari since. A more 
full aocoDnt of the oontentH of this Subsidy list will be given, it is 
hoped, hj Ut. Jackson, in the publicatiooB of the Wiltshire Archteological 
Society. 

By the Rev, Q. Master. — Three packs of playing cards, of the latter 
part of the seveoteeoth century, when an endeavour was made to adapt 
them as a means of irapartiog useful and entertaining knowledge. The 
oseof Boch " St;i«Dtiall,"or scientific, cards, probably originated in France, 
and was introduced into Eogland as early as 1651, as we leani from 
Ur. Chatto's curious treatise.' They were much in vogue in the time 
of Charles IT., and as late aa the reign of Anne, and embraced a wide 
range of subjects. The packs now produced consisted of, — 1. Qeographicnl 
cards, the English counties ; not, however, identical with those described 
ly Mr. Chatto, and assigned to the time of Charles II., of which a set were 
eihibited by Mr. Caton at a former meeting (Archteol, Journal, vol. vii., 
p. 306). Thia pock is probably of later date ; the map of Staffordshire 
(deuce of spades) bears a red stamp, a crown surrouoded by foliage, 
the amount of duty ia marked aa aiipence. On each card is a little map, 
and on the map the suit is shown ; a short account is given of couaty 
boundaries, general productions, number of paiisbes, &o. Thus of Cum- 
berland it is staled, amongst other particulars, — "It bath £6 P'ish 
Churches, plenty of Fowie and many Rivers. Heere the Gaping Fish 
receive* a dew w''' produceth pearles,* beere are many mountaios, rich 
mines of Brass, som Gold and Silver, beere is found j* Uinerall shining 
earth, called black lead. In it is y* well (tic for wall) of Picts, 122 miles 
long, oDce 8 foot broad, and twelve foot high, its la a right line from 
E^.toWi*. som mins w^OTit battlements are yet to be seen." — 2. A pack 
thus entitled. — " The Use. — Grammatieall Ctu^e, comprising the Generall 
Rules of LUIey's Grammer, in y* 4 Principall parts thereof. Viz'. 
Orthographia, Etjmologia, Syntaxis, Prosodia, very uaefull to all persona 
who undentand Latin, not only for recollecting their memories, but for the 
farther improvement of Such, aa have mode some progress in y' Language." 
The rules inscribed on the cards are in Latin. — 3. A pook of Arithmetical 
cards, each inscribed with a sum or question in the various rules ; for 
instance, ace of spades, " Reduction of Money, Quest. 3d. Id 7538 
Gaineos at 2l«. 6d. apeice, Uow many Nobles," Jko. The date of this 
pack is therefore Iat«r than 1663, when guineas were first coined ; bat it 
appeora to be of the time of Queen Anne. The ace of diamonds (the 
NumeratioD Table] is stamped in red, with a crown and escutcheon bearing 
the duty-mark of one ahilling, imposed in that reign. The cards exhibited 
meaanre about 3] in. by 2i. 

By Ur. 6. BiSH Wkbb, with permission of Col. the Hon. U. B. Onslow. 
A braaa figure of cinqueceuto workmanship, found about twenty years since 
in the chalk and rubbish close to the exterior face of the north wall of 

' Facts aod Speeulsdnris on the origin in the Irt and otherrlver* hi Cnmberisod, 
'■"- of PUying Canin. By W. A, uid a patent wu gruited for the iWieiy. 



Chuto, 1848, 1'p. las, H1,I56. Gnugh's Camd. llrit. vol. iM. p. 

. XIII. 



Pearls were fonacrlj found in miui«I« Burn, voL ii. p. 24. i OOolt' 
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Goilford CMtle. It ii supposed to represent Hots. Height, 6| in. It ta 
in the posieMion of Col. Onslow, at Woodbridge, Surrey. 

By Mr. Wat. — A portion of a parchment roll of awui-marka, lately 
presented to bim by Mr. Bloxam, of Shrewibury. Amongst the names 
occur Nicholas Bullokke, Babhani, H: Rio. Bewchani, Thomas Drewe, 
Robert Colyngbome, Umfre Fonter, John Koke, John Baskett, William 
Pomroy, Im., and a meraorandura in a later hand states that — " These are 
the Harks pnt on the Swans by their owners, that were kept on the Rirer 
Thames." Also a note on the name of Forster, — "Sir Humphrey 
Forster, Knt.," possibly the knight of that name, of Aldermaston, Berks, 
about 1600. A family of the name of Bullock were settled in the same 
county, at Arborfield, Sunning ; and the ancient family of Babhnm, at 
Babham-end, Cookham. In regard to rolls of swan-marks, and the usages 
connected with swans, see Archnologia, vol. xri., p. 153 ; and Mr. 
Bromohead's Memoir in Proceedings of the Institute at Lincoln, p. 296. 

By the Hon. R. C. Nbville. — A gold signet-ring, bearing the device of 
the pelican in piety : it was purchased at the sale of the collecUon of the 
late Mr. Windus, F.S.A., and was described as having been found in 
digging one of the coffer-dama for the construction of Now London Bridge. 
Hr. NeTiUe purchased at the same sale a silrer ring, with two figures of 
saints on the facets, noticed in rolume xii. of this Jouroul (p. 194), and 
there inadvertently described as found at London Bridge. The place of its 
diBco?ery has not tteen ascertained. 

By Mr. Bethel Jacobs, of Hull. — A silver signet-ring, date XVUhcent., 
■tated to have been found near Thornton College, Lincolnshire. The hoop 
bad been highly chased, but it is now too much worn to distinguish the 
oharocter of workmanship. The impress is a truelove-knot uniting the 
initials, I — S. The ring may ba*o belonged to some person of the Skinner 
bmily, who held property at Thornton from about 16(}2 to 1720. 

M ATRiCES and Impresbioks from Seals. BytheHon.W.Fox Stbahowats. — 
Impression from a round seal of XlVth century, found in Somersetshire ; 
the device is a flenr-de-lys, * s'ade : de : btoddone. The name of William 
de Stoddone occurs repeatedly in the Hundred Rolls in the County of DoTon. 
Sir W. Pole, in his " Collections, " states that Hugh Stoddon hold Stoddon, 
in that county, (. Hen. II., and that the name continued till the latter part 
of the reign of Edward III. Mr. Strangways produced also a half-noble of 
Edward III., lately found on the Chesil Bank, Dorset. It is clipped, bat 
the impress very distinct. (Figured in Ruding, gold coins, pi. l.fig. 8.] 

By Mr. R. Fitch.— A smsll brass matrix, of the XlVih century, 
obtained at Happishurgh, Norfolk, being found attached to a countryman 'a 
watch chain. The device is a lion couchant, with the legend — ict dori la 
Lion. 

By the Rev. Gbetille J. Chbstbb. — Impressioa from the ailrer matrix 
of the seal of the Vicars Choral, of Wells. It is of pointed-oval form 
(2| in. by 2 in.), and bears an escutcheon of the following arms, a saltire 
per saltire quarterly, surmounting a crosier, between two keys endorsed in 
pale, on the dexter side, and a sword erect, on the sinister side. The 
luscription, commencing with a fleur-de-lis, is as follows,— s' hovt.clavsi. 
TtOASiOR'. bccl'ie. CATBEDRALiB. wellgn'. 1592. The Vicars' College or 
Close, at Wells, dates its origin from Waller de Hull, Canon of Wella, 
about 1100 ; in 1384 collegiate buildings were erected by Bishop Ralph 
de Salopia, the vican and choristers of the cathedral were incorporated, 
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Btatates raado for their regulatioD, and their endowment augmented. The 
college WM much improved by Bishop fieckington, and refounded bj 
Charter of Queen Elizabeth, dated Nov. 5, 1591.' 

Bj Mr. Readi. — Facsimiles, in gutta-percha, from the seal of Humphrej, 
Duke of Gloucester, 12 Hen. VI., of which a well preserred impreBsion 
baa receutlj been found bj Mr. Ready amougst the rauDimenta of Queen's 
College, Cambridge; also aa unpubliahed seal of Kiehard 11., as Priuce 
of Cheater ; and a Torj iulereatiDg seal of Isabella de Fordbus, Countesa 
of Albemarle, appended to a document, dated 21 Edw. I., in the muni - 
meot chamber of Winchester College, where, bj the kindness of the 
Warden and of the Kct. W, H. Gunner, Mr. Keady has lately copied a 
Urge number of seals of much historical value. 

Dbceuber 7, 1855. 

OcTATics MoROAB, Esq., M.P. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. UoitGAN described the result of recent exploratioos made by him, in 
co-operation with the Caerleon Antiquarian Association, at Caerwent. He 
placed before the Hee^ng a model of the hypocauats and baths there dis- 
Gorered, with numerous reliques of bone, bronze, iron, glass, and pottery, 
found amongst the remains. The excavations hod been directed by Mr. 
Akerman, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, and Mr. Morgan took 
oecBsion lo eipreas bia liigh sense of the aerrices rendered by that gentle- 
msn, and of the intelligence and assiduity with which he had guided the 
operations. At it previous meeting^ Mr. Morgan had intimated his inten- 
tion of examining the vestiges of Venta Stiurum {Arch. Joum., vol. xii, 
p. 276), and he commenced operations in September last. The walls, of 
which couaiderable remains exist, enclose an area of al>out forty acres. The 
spot selected for excavation was that where a teasellaCed floor of remark- 
ably rich design Iiad been brought to light in 1774, near the S. W. angle 
of the BlalJOD, and here the remains of an extensive structure were exposed 
lo riew, presenting one of the most complete and instructive examplesof 
the baths, and the nrraiigementB for artificial heating, in use amongst the 
liomans. The mudel which Mr. Morgan brought for examination admir- 
ably illustrated their ingenious combination, lie pointed out the frigida- 
rium, which was not provided with an hypocaust, and had at one end 
(he piscina, or cold bath, in very perfect state, lined with red stucco, and 
paved with large stones. The access from this chamber to the apodyterivm, 
or dressing-room, was distinctly sliown ; Uie side opposite the entrance is 
nearly aenii circular, forming an alcove ; the floor has been of tessellated 
work, and was aupported on aquore atone pillars. The next chamber, of 
which the floor end napentura had been destroyed by the growth of a large 
apple tree, was the tepidarium, of warmer temperatore than the last, 
leading to (he caldarium, the moat curious part of the wliole structure. 

' Tanner, Notitia ; Dngd. tloD, vol. vi. given, are the sallire, which occurs abo 

p. 1466 ; Coliinson, Hist. Somerset, vol. impaled wi(h the anna ot the Friory of 

iii. p. 403 ; Phelp.' HIsL vol. ii. p. 70, Bath, two keya eoflled with a aword. 

■he™ Bome accuuDt of the building is Bishop Montague, 1608—18, boi* the 

^ and of tbB painting in the Vicars' keyi and aword aa they appear on tbe 

•mmemonitivg of ihcir beoefacturs. Vicars' seal above dcacribed. 

Dcinz.SDvGOOQlC 



iBoTtheseeol Wells, as usually 
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Here the warm bath was found in a perfect itate ; the entire chamber wm 
heated by a hjpooautt, and three Hides of the bath were formed iiith opright 
flue-tiloB for the diffusion of the heat«d air. From thii chamber a narrow 
doorway leads to a smedl apartment which Hr. Morgan Boppoftes to faaTs 
been the tudatorium, where a dry heat of rerj high temperature might ba 
obtained in close proiimitj to the furnace, or prts/umtum, aerring to heftt 
the hjpocauBtB of all these apartments. Here it ia probable that there 
may have been some arraagement for heating water, but this essential part 
of the appliances for the Roman baths is not to be traced, and it is remark- 
»ble that it is deficient in other eiamples discovered in England. Mr. Morgan 
pointed out the curious adjustment of the flues aud the course of the heated 
air diffused under the guiptntvra, directed by certain dwarf cross-walln 
usually found in such buildings of the Romjut age, and which served the 
essential purpose of a support to the floors. In these walla openbgs 
are found ingeniously arranged for the distribution of the heated ur. 
The pillars supporting the tutpetuvra are formed of roughly squared 
pieces of oandstoue, and the floors themselves consist of large tiles or slaba 
of stone, on which was laid a bed of concrete, I4 in. in thickness ; it must 
therefore have required a long time, and a large consumption of fuel, to heat 
these floors through such a thickness of compact material- The bottom ami 
aides of the bath, being only five inches in thickness, must have become 
more speedily heated, and Ur. Morgan considered it probable that the 
water had actually been heated in the bath itself. The provision for 
emptying both the baths is clearly aeen, but there is no indication of the 
mode by which they were filled, Mr. Morgan entered into a detailed 
description of many carious features of coustrucUon in these remarkable 
vestiges of Roman luxury, aurpossing probably any hitherto brought to 
light in this country. The remains have not been destroyed ; Mr. Morgan 
stated that a model, plans, and sections, having been taken, the site had 
been carefully filled in, so as to preserve this curious building from decay by 
exposure to the air or the wanton injuries through which such objects are 
usually permitted to perish. This remarkable buildiog occupies an ores of 
about 30 feet by 32. In one wing of the villa at Whitcombe, Gloucester- 
shire, of which an account is given the Archteologia, *oI. xix., a set of 
baths was found very similar to those here noticed, in the general arrange- 
ment, and especially in the Apodyterium formed with au alcove. 

Mr. J. M. Keuble read a dissertation on the Mortuary Customs of the 
Scandinavians, and their analogy with the usages of the Germans. One 
essential difference, he observed, cousists in the fact that the former ceased 
to bum their dead long before thej adopted Christianity, This may have 
been owing to scarcity of wood, as also to the wandering habits of the 
Scandinavian rovers. Ur. Keiiible jfliinted out the importance of inreati- 
gating Scandinavian funeral rites as explanatory of those prevalent in our 
own country in remote times, and forming an integral feature of our national 
an^quitioB. Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, inhabited our land, and 
preserved all their heathen customs and superstitions long after the Saxon 
and the German had adopted the Christian creed. The general idea of 
the Northman is thus recorded in the Heimakringla ; the earliest age was 
that of cremation, and the dead were cotnniemorated by gravestones : to 
this succeeded barrows raised as memorials. The custom having been 
introduced in Denmark of placing the corpse in the barrow, with the arms, 
horse, and ornaments of the deceased, tliat mode of burial became general 

DcillizedoyGOOQiC 
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ID Deomnrk, whilst in Hormy aad Sireden eremation was practised mack 
later. The Norse tradition kneir nothing of barial older than burning, 
and even of Odin and other gods we are told that after death the; were 
nlaeed upon the Mineral pile, Ur. Kemble cited a remarkable passage 
from the Edda, in which the wife of a deceased hero is described Ascending 
the pile with her slares and richest treasure. She rode in her car oorered 
with tapestry, and slew herself with the sword. In other Norse traditions 
the curious feature occun of the interment of chariot and horse, the saddle 
and tntppinga, with the mighty dead, for their use in the other world. 
Facta indicating similar usages have been noticed in the northern parts of 
En^ond, where Norse influence must have prevuled.' The evidence is, 
however, insufficient to decide that the interments were in fact Scandiuavian. 
The practice of throwing rings and omunents into tlie barrow appears by 
the Heimskringla to have originated in the no^on that a man was con- 
udered in Valhalla in proportion to the amount placed with him on the pile, 
or the TRloablee which he had buried during life, and devoted to the gods. 
To this superstition may be attributed many of the hoards found in the 
earth or under stones, without an interment, Mr, Kemble gave some 
illustrations of this very curious Scandinavian superstition. Sometimes the 
ship of the deceased was burnt with him, or it was set afloat and 
abandoned ; the corpse was also in some cases placed in it, and committed 
to the waves, or buried in the ship within a barrow. An interment of this 
nature had been found in Norway not many years since. At one end of 
the ship were the skeletons of horses and dogs, with ornaments and 
weapons. The practice of some Northern tribes may be connected with 
tins ; they placed over the corpse atones arranged so as to represent a ship, 
or set up a slab on which was engraved the figure of a ship. A vestige of 
this uai^e may even be traced in the hollow tree used as a coffin, as in the 
remarkable interment found at Gristhorpe, near Scarborough, This curious 
boat-BCpulchre is preserved in the Museum at that town. Prayer for the 
dead, Ur. Kemble observed, was used, consistently with the belief that the 
departed lived another life in the barrow, whence, if any cause hindered 
thor resting iu peace in the grave, they sometimes issued forth, to the 
injury and annoyance of the survivors. In this country disturbed spirits 
are said to walk, and the Northern phrase was to go. The Sagas supply 
nnmeroua instances of this superstition, of which several were cited by 
Mr. Kemble, affording an insight into the wild confusion into whioli 
declining heathenism had fallen. It is remarkable that cremation, 
abandoned in later times as the ordinary funeral rite, was employed 
in order to subdue such restless spirits. The corpse was taken out 
of the barrow and burnt. In regard to the barrow, as a feature of 
Norse interment, it seems, even after Christianity was introduced, to 
have been the prevalent usage. Its size was proportioned to the rank 
or renown of the deceased ; there were family mounds, and in some 
eases dte man and wife were deposited clasped in each other's arms. 
The barrow was often raised in the life of the person for whom it was 
intended, being made hollow, cither by a cist of stones, or, as the tomb of 
a Danish queen recently opened, formed with a chamber of stout oak. 

' Se« wpecittlly the seeoant, by the actinns of the Arch, Init. York Meeting, 
Rev. E. W. Slillitigfleet, of an intanueDt p. 26. See bIso p. 100, ia/ra, and watvr- 
Immd DO iha York^ire Wolds; Trans- euces iu fool-note, i6iii. OoOqIc 
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Mr. Kemble noticed various other corioua details la pnnuing this highly 
inteTestiog inquiry, such as the usage in removing the corpse, which was 
not oonrejed through the door of the bouse, hut the wall was broken down. 
When deposited, the head was placed to the north, a peculiaritj often 
found in earl; interments in England ; the personal ornaments, tools, and 
ireapona, were inTariably interred with the bod;, a certain religious respect 
towards the dead requiring that they should be provided with all that might 
he of advantage to them in a future state. At a later period this feeling 
wholly ceased ; in the tenth century mention is made of persons of note who 
were but poorly provided with valuables in their interment ; and, not long 
after, the plundering of graves was cOTnmooly practised, the buried wealth 
of previous generations presenting to the predatory Northman an irresistible 
temptation. Mr. Kemble strongly impressed upon bis bearers the essential 
importance of the mortuary ceremonies of the Northman as an eluddation 
of those of the Anglo-Saxons ; and still more that all the labour ao largely 
bestowed on the iovestigation of harrows, will be iu Tain, unless commenced 
with a clear historical view of those ancient races, whose remains should 
never be iireverentlj or uselessly disturbed. 

Mr, Franks observed, that very recently a remarkable interment had 
been found in the Isle ofPurbeck ; as in the Scandinavian burials to which 
Mr. Kemble had alluded, there also two skeletons, male and female, had 
been found. The wife's head had rested on the hraast of her husband, 
and her arms embraced the corpse. A detailed account of the discovery 
haa been prepared by the Rev. J. H. Austeu for the Transactions of tbe 
Furheck Arcbieological Society. 

Mr. W. BoROEs read an account of a mitre of rich tissue, preserved id the 
Museum at Beauvais, in France, and of which he produced a ropreseot&lion, 
with highly finished drawings of other examples of ancient tissues existing 
in France. The mitre had probably belonged to Philippe de Dreux, Bishop 
of Beauvais, in 1175. 

Mr. W. B. DiCKEKSOK communicated a detailed account of a collection 
of contracts for the supply of Sir Thomas Fairfax's army with clothing and 
munitions of war, in 1645. The original documents were sent for examina- 
tion. They are addressed to the ofScers of the ordnance at the Tower, to 
authorise the admission into store of the articles contracted for, and are 
signed on tlie part of the Committee of the Army of the Parliament by 
various parties. The name of Robert Scawen occurs very frequently, also 
John VeoD, tbe regicide. Sir Walter Erie, Lieut. Gen. Hammond, &c. Tbe 
contracts comprise uuifornis, red coata, called also caasocks, of Suffolk. 
Coventry, or Gloucestershire cloth, breeches of grey or other colours, of 
Reading cloth, and stockings of Welsh cotton. Some of the latter are 
called Irish. The coata were ordered to be furnished with tapestrings, 
white, blue, green, and yellow, possibly as distinctions of regiments. lu 
one of the contracts there is a notice of orange ribbon facings, and under- 
written again by Scawen for special care. By reference to Clarendon it 
appears that orange-tawney was more particularly the colour of the 
Parliamentarians, for when Colonel Gage went to relieve the garriaou of 
Basing House, be dressed bis men in " orange- taw ney scarfs and ribbons," 
that tbey might paas for Parliamentary aoldicrs, but the arliSce failed, 
* through the men forgetting their orange-tawney, and falling upon a small 
detachment of the enemy. The contracts for ahirts described them as of 
good lockram ; those fur shoes, of which 32,000 pair were contracted for. 
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are singularly miaate in detail ; eacb pur itbb to be marked on the solea 
to distlugDiBh the makers, irhoae punches or marks, usually bearing the 
initiala of their names, are actually impressed on the margiiiB of the con- 
tract, to obTiate all possibility of dispute. The armour consisted of " Pots" . 
with three bars, of English make, and head-pieces, backs and breasts ; the 
price of a suit being 20«. There are contracts for drums, ensigns of blue 
Florence sarcenet, with distinctions of gold laurels ; io the proportion as it 
teems of eight enugns for a regiment, tents of lockram, waggons, hair-cloth 
tilts, canTas, sheepskins, &.c. also for sea-coal, at 33s. &d. per chaldron, tools, 
ordnance, comprising the cannon, demi-cannon, culvcrin, demi-culrerin and 
saker, and a mortar-piece for saker shot. Tiie muskets are said to be match- 
locks and snaphaunce, the latter measuring 4 ft. in length ; of the pistols 
some are described as snaphaunce. Holsters, carbine belts, " snapsacks " of 
leather, bandoleers of wood painted, cartridge -hoies of piate covered with 
leather, cartridge-girdles, ash pikes 16 ft. in length, and Spanish pikes 15 ft., 
swords with Dutcli blades, saddles, harness, horse-shoes and other articles are 
minutely described in these contracts. The ammunition consisted of the 
best English corn powder, match, hand-gran adoes and granadoe-shells for a 
mortar piece, round shot, bullets, &e. The precautions taken to ensure the 
doe fuISlment of the contracts are worthy of notice, and Hr. Dickenson 
pointed out tbo care with which tlie Parliamentarian leaders provided to 
"keep their powder dry," in the minute specifications for the bandoleers, 
as also for the "good holdsters of cahe-skine, inside and outside well 
sowed and liquored." This volume of contracts formed part, probably, ns 
Ur. Dickenson observed, of the mass of public documents sold by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in 1838, to Mr. Jay, a fishmonger, to the extent 
of eight torn in weight, at 81. per ton. Many have since been repurchased 
at large prices by the Government and by the British Uuaoum,* 

•Intituitictf BnV StRiiriuf at art erbAitttt. 

By Mr, Arthur Trollope. — A reprcaentalion of a diminutive urn found in 
August, 1850, in a small barrow, in the parish of Fylingdalea, about 100 
yards from Kirkmoor Gate, on the right hand side of the road from Whitby 
to Scarborough. The harrow measured 27 

ft. iodiam., 2 ft. in height, and the de- 

posil of burnt bones was discovered nearly 

in the centre, 2 ft. from the surface, in a 

cavity cnt in the natural soil, 15 in. deep. 

On examining the bones the small cup was 

foond, in fragments, which were reunited, 

and its form accurately ascertained (see 

woodcut). It measured Sj*, in. in height ; 

diam. at top 5 in., at base 2i in. The 

surface is ornamented with an impressed 

corded pattern, which appears also within 

the rim. The inside of the cup is rounded tim found nt Fjlinedmla, 

at the bottom and has a neatly Gnished 

appearance. In general form this curious little vessel resembles that found 

in Holyhead Island, and described by the Hon. W. Owen Stanley in this 

JoonuJ (Vol. ri; p- 230). The ornament in that example is rather more 

■ ' Quarterly Review, Utrtii, 1856. ^^ CiOOQ Ic 
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elaborftte. The proximitj of the intermeDt to the coast Id hoth inBtaneei 
maj deflerre notice. 

By Hr. W. J. Berhhahd Smith. — An iron bou of a shield, of the Anglo* 

Sasod period, found at Fuirford, GlouceBtenhire. Compare the ezunple* 

' figured in Mr. Wylie's " Fairford Graves," Fl. X., and that found in the 

eemeterj on Linton Heath bj Mr. Neville, figured in this Journal, VoL xi., 

p. 106, Fig. 7. 

By Mr. Wat. — A silver Family coin, of the Gent Cornelia, found near 
Prinstead, Sussex, near the shores of the estuarj forming Chichester 
harbour. Obv. — CN. BLABIO. on. p. the galeated head of Mars, with a star 
at the nape of the neck. Rev. — Jupiter standing, with a lance supported 
by his right hand, and the rays of a/ulmen with a girdle in his lefu He 
is being crowned by a galeated female on the right, and on the other side 
stands a draped female with the hattapura, perhaps Uinerva and Juno, The 
coin was probably struck about b.c. 40, but of Blasius nothing is known. 
Family coins ara far less frequently found iu England than imperial denarii, 
and the discovery of this coin in a locality where few vestiges of the Boman* 
have been noticed, is deserving of record. 

By Mr. H. Aislabib Dekham, of Picrsebridge. — A sketch of a ring of 
bronze wire, of uniform thickness, well coated with patina, and fonnd in 
September last around the neck-bones of a skeleton, at Carlehury, co. 
Durham, east of the Boman station on the river Tees, of which a plan by 
Mr. Uoclauchlan was given in this Journal, Vol. vi., p. 217. This ring 
measures nearly 5 in. in diameter ; and the ends are fastened together 
with spiral twists, bo adjusted as to allow a certain degree of play or en- 
largement of the ring. The mode of fastening shows that it was intended 
to De worn permanently, probably bb a token of servitude. Compare a 
bronie ncch-ring with similar fastening, found at Aldborongb, Yorkslure, 
Ecroyd Smith's Reliqn. Isurianra, pi. iiv. a. 



By the Rev. B. Wiltok. — A fibula of tinned bronze, of Roman work- 
manship, found on West lAvington Down, iu Wiltshire, and the iron 
epring-bolt of a fetter-lock, probably of Roman date. Numeroas small 
reliques of metal are found by fliut-diggers on Charlton Down, where the 
latter was disinterred, and where traces of ancient habitations are 
strikingly apparent. About two miles distant is E!l Barrow, and withm 
half a mile only of the spot where these objectB occur, from time time, is 
another tumulus known by the name of Slay Barrow. 

By Hr. Aleiamdeh Nebbitt. — A collection of casta from the Bculptures 
in ivory in the possession of Colonel Meyrick, at Goodrich Court. They 
had originally belonged to the late Mr. Douce, and comprise examples of 
early date and remarkable character. Soma account of the " Donceon 
Museum " was given in the Oentleman't Magatine, in 1836, by the late 
Sir S. Meyrick, in which a notice of the ivory caskets, diptychs, a remark- 
able set of sculptured paternosters, and other objects, may be found. Mr. 
Neshitt produced also a facsimile, in " fictile ivory," of the carious head of 
u crosier, placed in the chapel at Goodrich Court ; it is acnlptared in 
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the itjle of the earlj Irish Krtists, in the Xllth centurj. It may be an 
example of the Opus Dunolmeiue. He brooght also caats from one of the 
fioeit and earliest examplea of aculpture Iq ivoTj, of Christian character, a 
work attribated to the lYth century, and actually at Berlin ; also some 
admirable prodnetions of the Vlth century, from Mr. Maakell's collection, 
■nd part of a oousnlar diptych, from that of the Vicomte de Genzi. Amongst 
the irories at Qoodrich Court there is a singular subject of spirited execu- 
tion, althoagh of very recent date, representing Orator Henley delivering a 
fimeral sermoo on Colonel Charteris. 

By Mr. Wbbtwood. — Six casts from cbesa-men sculptured in ivory, or 
tooth of the walrus, preserred in the Kunst Kammer at the Boyal Hnseum 
at Berlin. They are of the ZIth and Xllth centuries. 

Sir AainuR db Cafell Broke, Bart., presented a collection of documents, 
compriaing copies of Grants, Claims, and other ancient evidences relating 
to the Forest of Rockingham, co. Northampton, made by the late Sir 
Richard de Capell Broke, Bart., of Oakley Hall, a rerderer of the forest. 
These documents had been collected from the public records preserved at 
the Tower, the Rolls Chapel, and from other sources. 

By the Rev. H. T. Ellacoube. — The Book of Accounts of the Church- 
vaidens of the Parish of Woodbury, Devon, from 1537 to 1792 ; comprising 
u unintwTupted record during that long succession of years, curiously 
illustrative of the progresa.of the Reformation, the alternations and changes 
of public feeling in the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and EtiEabetb, with 
numenas details of historieal as well as statistical information. A selection 
from this unique series of parochial accounts will be published by the 
Camden Society. 

By Hr. Farbbr. — Several specimens of mediieval art, — a sculptured 
tablet of ivory, Xllth cent, representing Our Lord meeting the widow of 
Nsin at the city-gate, following the body of her son to the grave. The 
back-ground is pierced with small cruciform apertures. — A reliquary, 
obtained in Germany, containing the jaw-bone of St, Mark (according to 
the inscription — Mandibala S. Hard EBan^elUte) accompanied by « 
tooth of St. Sebastian. The former is supported by two small figures of 
angels, and the tooth is held by r third ; the whole forming a curious 
example of the quaint metal-work of the fifteenth century. — Two priket 
eaDdlesticks, ornamented with heraldic hearings, and described as being of 
Italian workmanship. — A nuptial casket of carved wood, inscribed, — tinig. 
Uinbil.t^.fliii. — Alune to thee I will be. Date, late XVth cent. — 
Another casket or forcer, covered with cuir-bouilli ; and bearing the date 
1512, with two armorial escutcheons accolUs, — A corporas case, covered 
with embroidery and gold lace, probably Venetian.' — Also a round miniature 
portrait, attributed to Holbein. The person represented is not known, 
it depicts probably ft courtier of the time of Henry VIII., his ago about 
forty, in s furred robe, with a small flat cap on bis head, the left hand 
restiDg on bis sword. The character of the design seems to indicate 
that it portrays some personage of note in England at the period. 

In reference to the MandUiula of St. Mark, Mr. Kemble took occasion 
toobaerve th&t the entire body of the Evangelist is reputed to be preserved 
at Venice ; the thumb was, however, alleged to be at Hanover, and 
no lew a sum than 30,000 tcttdi d'oro had been offered, it is said, for its 
rettoration. 

By Hr. Octatids Uoroak, M.F. — Three clocks, of remarkable design 

VOL. XIII. o.itiO'^lc 
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ftnd conatruction. One of thorn is in b form of an bezagon&l temple, and 
bears the date 1545. Another is in the form of a griffin, beariog an 
escutcheon on which is the dial. The animal constantlj rolls hia eyes 
whilst the mechanism is in movement, and he opens hia nioutb when the 
quarters strike, and flaps his wings at the striking of the hour. The third 
is in the form of a crucifix ; the hours are shown on a globe which 
reioKes on the top of the cross. The date of the two last is the earlier 
part of the XVIItL century. — Also a model of Sawaton Hall, Cambridge- 
shire, the ancient mansion of the Hnddlestone family ; erected, as is stated, 
in 1557, bj Sir John Hnddlestone, who entertuned the Princess Haiy on 
the death of Edward VI. This model belonged to the late Mr. Gage 
Bokewode, for whom it hod been mode, ta 1838, by the Rer. Patrick 
'Moore. 

By the Bev. J. Hopkikso:?. — A collection of Crimean reliqnes from the 
battle-field of the Tchemaya, the Redan, and the Malakoff, consisting 
of Russian military decorations, and tlie stnall metal diptychs and medal- 
Uons of a sacred kind worn by the Russian soldiers. The more ancient 
types of Eastern art are frequently to be traced in these objectsof daily use 
amongst the Christians of the Greek Church. 

By the Hon. R. C. Neville. — A silver Greek or Oreco-Rnssian seat, of 
curiously perforated work, with a facet or central compartment turning on 
a swivel within the inscribed margin, so as to present two faces. On one 
of these appears the head of a figure in sacred vestmsnts, apparently repre- 
senting St. Nicholas, with the inscription — O Ayior NuoXuoi, on the 
other side a figure with a cross, possibly St. Helena, or Constantine. 
Around the verge is an inscription, which has been thus deciphered, — 
^ ciABECTKB IBFOUONAZOT ' 1736, probably indicating that it waa the seal 
of Silvester, the holy monk (? of the Monastery of Mount Athos). This 
seal was found, as stated, at Maldon, Essex. Several seals of similar 
workmanship, but varied in form, have been noticed ; one, in the possession 
of Mr. M. F. Tupper, is figured in the Journal Arch. Assoc., vol. i., p. 64; 
of another, described as found in the Isle of Paroa, impressions are to be 
seen in the collection of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

By Mr. C. Desborocoii Bedford. — A massive gold ring, lately found at 
a great depth in sinking a shaft for the construction of a tunnel in Wsp- 
ping. The impress is the initial — SSA-i over which is the letter — t* I^>t<^> 
XVth cent. 

January 4, 1856. 

Joseph Hukteb, Esq., V.P. Soc. Ant., in the Chair. 

A Communication was received from the War Department, in reference 
to the Roman pharos at Dover and the ancient Church at the Castle. An 
appeal in behalf of their preservation had been addressed to Lord Panmnre 
en the part of the Institute, in pursuance of the resolution at a pievions 
meeting. Lord Panmure courteously acknowledged the receipt of that 
expression of interest felt hy archaeologists in the conservation of the»a 
ancient remains, and the complaint which had arisen that the Pharos bad 
recently been appropriated to unworthy purposes. Lord Panmure in reply 
directed that the following gratifying assurance should be conveyra 
to the Institute. — " His Lordship regrets the emei^ency which it is foDnd 
on inquiry induced the engmeers so to misuse the Pharos in Dovor Caslle, 
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u jon bave represented ; but tbe wrong bas been already repaired, and 
direetiooa giren tbat tbe ruins of tbe old churcb be cleared of coala, 
tmd that thej be respected and kept more decentlj in future." 

A communication was also read, addressed bjr the Uinister of Public 
loatruction in France, to Ur. Octavins Moi^n, H.P., in reference to 
his recent explorations at Caerwent, of wbich a detailed account had beeu 
given at the previoua meeting of the Institute. Tbe Minister bad per— 
ceired, by tbe reports of the proceedings at that meeting given in the 
English jonrnals, that Mr. Morgan had brought under public notice certain 
particulars of esseotisl interest, illustrative of the Testiges of the Koman 
period, to which detailed attention has been recently directed bj tbe French 
Gorernment. He requested a more full account of the researches at 
Cserweot, as desirable for insertion in the " Revue dea Soci^t^ Savantes," 
produced under the Hinister's direction. M. Fortoul signified also, in a vcrj 
grstifjing manner, his wish to establish friendly relations in England with a 
Soeietj such as the Archaeological Institute, devoted to literature and 
■dence, and be proposed an exchange of publicstions of tbe Institute for 
those produced under tbe auspices of the " Ministere de I' Instruction," at 
PsriB. 

The Rer. Edward Trollofe communicated a notice of a remarkable 
collection of specimens of Roman glass, and produced admirable coloured 
drawings in illuHtration of their rich variety of decoration and hue. " These 
frsgmeuts of Roman coloured glass, with two exceptions, were collected 
some years ago from the site of the ancient Tartessus of the Greeks, the 
Cal[ie' Carteia of tbe Remans, situated near Qibrahar. They have lately 
been kindly submitted to my inspection by Mr. Kent of Padstow, who 
brought them over to this country after a long residence in Spain, They 
tre highly interesting, not only from the beauty aud agreeable combination 
of their colours, but from the fact that through these alone it might have 
been proved how completely the Romans had overcome almost exery 
diflScnlty in the art of glass making;' for here are some specimens of 
highly translucent white glass, as well as of the purest tnilk white — some 
forming a combination of opaque and transparent portions, — some of clear 
gloss having opaque rims, — some opaque, with pieces of transparent glasa 
inserted in them ; whilst others form a sort of glass conglomerate of 
variegated fragments, so welt fitted to each other as to be perfectly smooth 
throughout their whole surfaces, although formed of many portions widely 
differing not only as to colour, but in quality. One fragment supplies an 
example of moulded or pillar glass : it formed part of a vase of the deepest 
green, partly transparent, having yellow streaks inserted in it, and two of 
scarlet. There is a very pleasing imitation of some fine marble, tbe 
ground puce-coloured, transparent, with veins of opaque white ; another 
specimen, of opaque turquoise-blue and yellow, presents insertions of clear 
glass, exactly resembling agate ; as does also a third, a wonderfully minute 

■ Tlis full Roman name for Tartenus frKgineDtB of mnrble with tncet of 

ouuDdnubtedlj' Cblpe-C&rteia, some cuing Koniui iDscriptians oDthem, and portions 

f<iund on tbe site bearing this appello- of a nuuble slalue. 

lion, as well as a die for striking them, ' M. de Caylus, in his " Recneit d'An- 

Ulelj forwarded to Mr. Trollopo. The tiquitilB," givea Bome aimibir apecimena 

tpot it onc« occupied ia now termed of Roman glaaa, and enters into tbe par- 

'KocadiUo," and has yielded man; Bniall ticiilara af tbeirproduction very minutely. 

lolBfEbos and paales, bealdea a few tanU f- t 
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admutture of small whit« opaque particles m a blue-grej tnoepareat bodj. 
The colours are eiceediogly varied ; — transptuent puce ground, with jelloir 
and green opaque apiral, and white centre and ring, resembliDg an oajx ; — 
milk-white opaque ground, with iasertionB of scarlet and deep transparent 
blue ;— amber and deep blue conglomerate, with opaque white iosertioua, 
and a spiral of ;etIow blending into green. In another apecimeo are seen 
. opaque yellow stars with white pipe-like centres floating as it were in Uxo 
transparent green of the foundation, but jet thick enough to touch both the 
inner, as well as the outer surface ; but perhaps the most curious fragments 
are two formed apparently of a series of transparent strips, or rods, encircled 
with a worm or spiral of milk-white glass, and laid upon tLe top of each 
other until the required form and hciglit of the vaaes were attained, when 
the whole, having been fiuiahed with a coloured rod, also encircled hj a 
spiral thread, was consolidated, and the surface smoothed, bj subjection to 
renewed heat, an operation which although perfectly effectual as to their 
complete fuuon, has in no instance bleuded the colours of the various 
portions at their points of contact. All these specimens formed part* ol 
small cups, plates, or flat Tazsas, portions of the circular rim from which 
thejr sprang being observable on some of them, whilst tlie curve and 
lip of others indicate the purpose for which they were intended when 

" Two examples of ancient glass remain to be noticed, which have been 
found at Lincoln. Of these, one is of a bright transparent green, the 
other deep blue with white spots. It must be observed that, with the 
exception of its having been a portion of a moulded vase, in the pattern and 
colour this last precisely resembles one of those from Carteia ; before 
seeing that specimen I was in some doubt as to the Roman («igia of the 
two Idoooln specimens which were found together within the walls of that 
colony, a doubt which has now been entirely removed by a view of the 
Spanish fragments." 

It is much to be regretted that it has proved impracticable to reproduce 
Ur. TroUopo's exquisite drawings, for tlie gratification of the readers of the 
Journal. The minute descriptions by which they were accompanied can 
present but a very imperfect idea of the character of the glass. A con- 
siderable number of examples may be seen at the British Uuaeum. Amongst 
these, Ur. Franks observed, there is only one supposed to have beeo found 
in England, and the fact had not been established. The discovery there- 
fore of two specimens at Lincoln is of considerable interest. Although 
constantly found with Roman remains in foreign parts, it has been generallj 
supposed that this curious glass was not actually of Roman manufacture ; 
and the facts connected with its occurrence in various localities, more 
especially at Calpe, regarded by some aatiquaries oa the Tarshbh of 
Holy Writ, are well deserving of attention- 
Mr J. M. Eemblb resumed the comparison of the sepulchral usages of 
Scandinavia with the ancient vestiges noticed in the British Islands. Hia 
observations on this occasion related to the remarkable custom, both in 
heathen and early Christian tiines, of including certain animals, sttmes, 
and trees in tlie funeral rites. Such a practice prevailed long after the 
introduction of Christianity, The horse, especially, was burnt, and in a 
later age, buried, with the dead. Of this Mr. Eemble cited numeroos 
examples, commencing with the usage of the Scythians, recorded bj 
Ilerodotus, and that of other Eastern nations, as likewise of the OermanK, 
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the FMnlcB, and TariouB rftces whose remote origin toitat probablj bo 
tnMd to Asia. He eit«d oTidance of this usage as traced in England. 
Ur. Kemble described a remarkable interment, at a very recent period, 
in which the ancient pagan rite had been renewed as part of a iolenin 
Chrirtian burial. On the decease of Frederic Kasimir, cominander of the 
MTalij in the Palatinate, his obsequies were Bolemniaed at Trevea, in 
1781 ; his charger was led after the corpse, and, at the moment when the 
eofBn was lowered into the grave, a skilfut blow liud tlie noble horse dead 
upon ita margin, when it was deposited in the tomb and the earth forth- 
with filled in. Mr. Kemble pursued this curious subject, adverting ta 
Dsagei <rf the like nature in regard to the dog, man's faithful companion, 
oFlen associated with him in the funeral rites of earlier times ; as also tlte 
01 or cow, with which a remarkable superstition was connected ; the hog, 
tlis hare, and the Btag. 

Hr. M. AiHLABiK Dbnitau, of Pieraehrldge, CO. Durham, communicated 
the following particulars regarding recent discoveries of interments near 
the Roman station at that place. During the railway operations in the 
townships of Piereebridge and Cnrlebury several ekeletons have been 
eihumed ; the most remarkable discovery of this kind occurred in May, 
1855, when the bones of a horse and those of a young bullock were found 
mixed with die human remains. In another grave at the same spot two 
small nms, formed on the lathe, were found on the breast of the skeleton, 
u described by the workmen. In September six skeletons were found 
to tbe E. of the station ; at the side of one of these (buried N. and S ) 
were the bones of a horse ; and around the neck of auother was a bronze 
ring (see p. 96, ante). At a later time an interment was found at 
I^ersebridge, with which were brought to light a spear-head, several iron 
nails which had been used in the construction of a wooden coffin, and 
broken vessels placed by the side of the body. These were of fine red 
clay, coloured black externally and internally ; fragments of similar ware 
sre often found at Piersebrid^. This body lay £. and W., at no great 
distance from the spot where a leaden coffin, encased by roughly wrought 
ponderous blocks of sandstone was exposed to view, in 1771, by an unusual 
flood, Hr. Denham observed that Hutchinson (Hist, of Cumberland, 
vol. ii., p. 281) men^ons a tumulus at Ellenborongh, in which the bones 
of a heifer and of a colt were found. Several instances of the occurrence 
of remains of the horsa have been noticed in early interments ; in 
tome coses doubtless they may be remains of the funeral feast.' 

Mr. W. P. Elsted, of Dovor, communicated an account of the discovery 
of a frame-work of timber, near St.' James '-streot, in that town, supposed 
to have been a pier or causeway connected with the landing-place, at a 
period long anterior to the building of the medieval town. He sent a 
drawing to show its construction. A communication was likewise received 
from Mr. Joseph Beldam, in reference to the same subject. This ancient 
work was found in the autumn of 1655, in constructing a gasometer. 
The accompanying woodcut represents the circular excavation made for 
that purpose, and the framed timbers found at a depth of about 

' Sir U. Diyden, BarL, found Mi en- 
tin skdeiim of a hone in ihe Smxon 
(nMterf at Harston SL Lawrence, 
Korthunptanshire. See, in rrgarJ (a . 

rrauiiB o( tiio llOTSo in early gnvec, vol. v. p. HS. pt, ,2?^ o OoOqIc 
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24 feet below the present earface. This frame-work was forraed of beuni 
of oak, squared, 10 to 12 inclieB thick, and transrene pieces between the 
beams, at iatervals of about two feet apart, the whole being davetuled 
together, and not a trace of iron 
was to be found. This frame, 
now unfortunately destroyed, was 
in perfect preserration, resting 
on an irregtdar bed of black pest, 
from three to fire feet deep, 
beneath which was chalk, broken 
flints, and fresh water sheila. 
Four beame of the size abo*e- 
mentioned were fixed one apOD 
another, forming solid fences or 
walls of about 4 feet 6 inches lo 
height, enclosing a space 10 feet 
9 inches in width, filled in with 
shingle and hard ballast, appa- 
I'CDtly to form i 
way. Immedi 

clialk and flints roaaded by action of water ; and upon these a layer of 
pure sea-sand, 4 to 5 feet deep, with a few shells at tlie bottom. Oter 
the sand lay black vegetable mould, 17 or 18 feet in depth, mii«d 
with roots and brooches of trees ; the wliole showing a gradual 
accretion from materials brought down by the river, and thrown up 
Ly the sea. A portion only of the timbers was exposed to view by the 
excavation ; the framed-work lay in the direction of north-east by south- 
west, and it extended on each side into neighbouring properly where its 
course could not be traced. No tradition of any such pier exists. The 
spot where the discovery occurred is nearly in the centre of the month of 
the valley in which Dovor is built, and through which the river Dour flo** 
towards the sea. The course of the stream and the position of the haven si 
its mouth have obviously been subjected to great changes, and it appears 
probable that the timbers above described may be vestiges of the Isnding- 
ploce and haven at a very early period. Lyon, in bis " History of Dover," 
states, that in the time of Henry VII., the mouth of the harbour was at 
the foot of the Castle Clifl', but thb wood-work is considerably to the south- 
west of that spot.* 

Ur. Beldam's observations were in confirmation of the opinion that this 
discovery had exposed to view vestiges of an ancient pier or causeway, 
possibly the original landing-place of the baven in Soion, or oven in Roman, 
times. He described the spot OS about 140 feet within the old Norman 
wall, and about 250 feet to the east of the present course of the river. The 
more probable opinion seems to be, that the sea once extended for some 
distance into the valley of the Dour ; the Roman town was built, not in the 
vale, but on the western slope of the hill along the present market-place 
and Biggin-street ; the Watling-strect being supposed to have entered at 
Biggin-gate, demolished iu 1762. 



< St. Junea's Street, Town-wall StTKt, 
Lirerpool Temcs, sad tlie Marine 
Parade, in all fire row* of hooses with 



inlerrenliig thoroDgbr&reB, now leparale 
the spot wbem tfao Euppnted pier vns 
found from the pment verg« ot ths sea. 
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Kr. Weld Tatlob, of Wimborne HinBter, Dorset, communioated the fbl- 
loviog notice of some mural paintings latelj brought to light in the church 
of that plAce : — 

" The frequent appearance of portions of pictures, and of remains of 
tcroli-work in colours, on the walla of the chancel and chancel aisle of 
Wimborne Uinstcr, had attracted my attention. The opportunity being 
aSbrded for searching for other remains during the progress of a complete 
restoration of that part of the church, at the beginning of August last, I 
csrefully examined the walls in many places, and at length brought to view,- 
by carefully remoTing numerous coats of whitewash, a curious picture on 
the Nde of the east window. The entire walls of the Minster bear CTidence 
that at an early period the whole bad been decorated with fresco-painting ; 
but mural moauinent«, repairs, and destruction, through Tarious causes, had 
left nothing visible but fragments. The painting discovered hod happily 
escaped, and was almost entire. The subject commenced from the point 
of the arch of the east window, by patterns painted in oil, and taking the 
form of the usual exterior label. They consisted of broad ribands, with 
CDrred lines ending with halls at intervals. At the spring of the arch a 
boriiontal pattern of black and red came close above the upper picture ; 
this represents six figures in red, yellow, and white, garments, apparently 
carrying a sort of cage or bier on their shoulders ; another figure, which 
was nearly destroyed by two holdfasts having been driven into the wall, 
appeared to have been a personage towards whom the procession advanced. 
The subject of this picture I am unable to explain, but it may represent 
the pnnishment of some martyr. 

" Below this picture was another pattern in red and black, and below that 
four figures in red and yellow draperies, apparently representing the four 
evutgelisls ; each figure has the nimbus around the head, 

"These pictures appeared, on eiamination,to have been executed In fresco. 
The outline caused by tbo indentations of the ttylut on the wet plaster was 
very distinct, and on uncovering the outer plaster the white in most places 
filled up the groove formed by its indentation. The drawing is hold and 
the lines Sowing ; the whole depending more upon the outline, painted with 
a miitnre of red and bleck, than upon the colours. Thoro is a solemnity in 
the effect of the whole very suitable to mural decoration in such a position ; 
snd, hod the opposite picture on the right of the window been in existence, 
the effect would have been very rich and pleasing. 

" The only remains of other pictures in Wimbome chnrch are two figures 
in the crypt, which were never painted over ; this subject has been sup- 
poKd to represent King Edward receiving a model of the church from the 
architect ; ibis design, I believe, is well known, and has been published. 
These puntings will be lost on account of the repairs ; they might have 
been taken off from the walls and preserved as examples of the early state 
of the Arts in our country. Vestiges of umilar decoration occurred 
throughout the church, but no other subjects of note were to be found." 

The Rev. J. H. Aubtbm sent coloured tracings of the paintinga above 
mentioned ; the figures measured about 3 feet in height ; the design was 
executed with greater freedom and spirit than is usually seen in works of 
this description. The date of the paintings in the S. chancel aisle may he 
suigned to the XlVth century. The subjects, as far as can bo traced 
in their imperfect condition, appear to have been, the last scenes of the life 
ot the Virgin, and her interment. The four figures in the lowei^ ^^iffc 
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painting, m&j have been ■ome of the apottlee, in deep Borrow around ber 
death-bed, the gesture indicates some severe emotion of grief ; whilst 
the subject ahoTS is evidenlij the funeral procession. The bier is cwrjed 
bj sereral persons, preceded bj two apostlea, one of whom. poiNbly 
represented St. Peter ; upon the pall covering it a[^ear the head anil 
upraised arm of the impious Israelite, who according to th« legend 
attempted to overthrow the bier. His hands were miracnlonslj affixed to 
the bier, so that he was unable to remove them, until be was released bj 
the intercetnon of St. Peter.' 

VntitpiUit* nA SBarU of «rt eF^E&RvV. 

By the Lord Londesboroooh, — A bronze double-edged book, a ontting 
implement, recently obtained from Ireland, where objects of this doscription 
hare not unfrequenlly occurred. Mr. Fairholt, in aubmitltng this object to 
the meeting, at Lord Londesborough's request, observed " that the form is 
known to archaeologists, hut its uses are not clearly defined. The cdder 
writers have considered that it might be a sacred implement for aerering 
the mistletoe, an opinion that wants confirmation. Modem antiquaHea 
have thought it merely afalx or pruning-book. Mr, Lukis discovered one 
in excavations made by him in Atderney, in 1833. It would serve an 
useful purpose if opinions could be elicited on this enbject." The blade of 
this example measures about 5 j in. in length, the breodth, at the widest 
part heing about H in. In form and the socket for its adjustment to a 
haft, fixed by a rivet, it closely resembles the example figured in this 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 186, and found in co. Tyrone. Lord LondesborougU 
also sent a skilfully fabricated lance-head of block flint for inspection, and 
stated that it is a modern forgery recently purchased in Yorkshire : and 
he desired to call attention to it, in order that archaeologistB might be en 
their guard against such rogueries, now too prevalent in that part of 
England.* 

By the Rev. J. G. Cduuiko, of Lichfield. — A cast from an object 
supposed to be an ancient lamp formed of granite, found at Uaryvoar, in 
the Isle of Man, It is in the form of a small bowl with one handle, 
rudely shaped ; diameter of the howl, 8^ in. ; of the cavity, 3^ in. 
Similar reliques have repeatedly been found in Scotlaod, and several are 
preserved in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquariea at Ediuhurgh. 
(Wilson's Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 143. Proceedings of the 
Soc. of Antiqu. of Scot., vol. i. p. 115.) These stone vessels have 
usually been described as " Druidical paterm." Stone reliques, however, 
precisely similar in fashion, are used as lamps at the present time in the 
Feroe Islands ; and it may deserve remark that the same kind of rude 
tamp or cresset is in use in Ceylon. — Also a cast from a stone axe-head of 
unusual form in this country ; it was found on the Curragh, in the Isle of 
Han, and is formed of white whin-stone. The original is in the Museum 
at King William's College. It measures 8i in., hy 6 in., width of the 

* See Mrs. Junieson's Legends of Ihe Another, foond in Norlulk, ii dsaeribsd, 

MadouDS, p. 333. Arch. Jonni. vol viii. p. 191 ; uid oh 

' See anatber tono of tbe Triah hronxe fonnd at Hennes, in France, is figured, 

fall, Dublin Pennf Joumkl, vol i. p. 108. in the " Mistoire Atd£ologiqaa " ot that 

Seealea another t^pe foandin Ckmbridire- plsc^ p. 113, pL iii. 
abir«. Arch. Jouru. voJ. vil. p. S\)2. 
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cutting edge. In form it bears some resemblance to one brought from 
Aleiandria, figured in this Jourual, voL viii., p. 421, but it is perfectly 
plain, without any grooved or other ornament. Mr. Cumming haa pre- 
sented thp fac-siroilea of these ancient reliques from Moua to the Institute. 
By the Rot. E. Trollopb. — A representation of a small Teutilating 
quarry of lead, lately found with fragments of painted glass, iu the course 
of excarations on the site of the Gilbertine Priory of Uaverholaie, near 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. The glass appeared to be of the XVth century, 
sod the quarry, according to the character of the tracery forming the open- 
work, may be assigned to the same period. Original mcdiseval ezamplea 
of such quardes are of uncommon occurrence : some obtained at IDly were 
exhibited by Hr. Morgan at a previous meeting. This quarry, now imper- 
fect, measured nearly 3^ in. square. It was doubtless cast in a mould, 
sod the two sides are alike. (See woodout.) 



Portion ol a pEerc«d quarry of lead, from HaTarhoLme Frioiy. 

By the Rev. Edward Wilton. — A sketch of a small sepulchral brass, 
lately brought to light in Upmiiister church, Essex, by removing the floor 
'if the pews in tho Giunes Chapel. It had been supposed to pourtray 
Ralph Latham, Common Sergeant of the City of London, about 1641, but 
Ihe costume is obviously that of the previous century. The discovery of 
this effigy is due to the researches of Mr. Johnson, of Gaiues, who is pre- 
paring a topographical notice of the parish for publication. 

By Mr. Westwood. — Casts from several sculptures in ivory preserved iu 
the Kuast Kanimer, in the Royal Museum at Berlin, comprising & pax, a 
mirror-case, writing tablets, and examples of various periods. 

By the Re». T. Hugo.— Three leaden tignacula, or pilgrims' signs, 
XVUi century, found in the bed of the Thames. One represents the Virgin 
vitb the infant Saviour ; anotlier bears the figure of a hishop, with a crosier 
in his left hand, his right raised upwards, with a chain, or fetters, hanging 
from it (St. Leonard ">.) ; the third is a roundel, with a mitred bead between 
two erect swords. (St, Thomas of Canterbury ?) 

By the Re». G. M. Nelson.— A little perfume- bottle of cornelian, in tho 
form of the flagon of the XVlth century, elegantly mounted and harnessed 
with siUer, and a small perforated globe on the cover to receive a pastille. 
— Also a gold ring, found at Lamborne, Berks, and inscribed with this nosyi 
iaside the hoop, " God's providence is our inheritance." ' o 
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TVPES AKD FIGURES OF THE BIBLE ; lUmtnted by dw Art of dw EHI7 
mod Middle Agea. By LoDiu. Twinino. LtKidon, Longmui & Co. I8S5. 4ta. 

HatIno recently (vol. xi. p. 201) taken oocaaion to notice Miu Twining'* 
intereating " Sjmbds and Emblems of Early and Uediieral Chrigti&n Art,'' 
we have now before ua another work bj the same indehtigable artist, in 
which the remarkable development of another phase of the Chriatian spirit 
of the middle ogea is brought before the view of the student of saered art. 
We allude to the typical and figurative manner in which the subjects of the 
Old Testament Scriptures were suppoaod to represent thoae of the new 
dispensation. Of courae, many of theae typical analogies, which are not 
only self-evident, but are expressly referred to in the Bible itself, such as 
the Brasen Serpent and the Crucifixion, or Jonah in the whale, and Our 
Lord in the Sepulchre, will suggest themselves to the mind of every reader, 
hut many others are of a far more recondite and, it must be admitted, (Aen 
of a scarcely appreciable kind. 

"The general belief," says Miss Twining, " which has' existed more or 
less in all periods, and w&s expressed by St. Angustine, when he declared 
that ' the Old Testament is one great prophecy of the New,' is the sonree 
from which all the modifications of opinions and their representation in art 
hare taken their rise. It ia now generally believed that the principle of 
application was too widely extended by the writers of the early and middle 
ages, some of whom, without laying down any regular plan of interpretation, 
believed that they saw in every event and character of the Old Testament, 
a type, or at least a similitude of some person or event in the New. The 
ideas of the early Christians were carried on and even extended by those 
of the middle ages, and it was chiefiy towards the end of the Xlllth 
century that this system of interpretation was generally adopted." 

That the earliest Christians were compelled, almost in aelf-defenee, to 
hide the objects of their devotion under the form of symbolical repreaen- 
tationa, is well known, and hence it is that we find the earliest pictorial 
illustrations of the Christian subjects concealed under the form of types, 
which, although well understood by the little band of believers themselvee, 
were unappreciated by their enemies. Hence we find even pagan at 
pastoral subjects employed aymbolically, Orpheus being represented not only 
DB the type of David, but also as a symbol of the time when the nations of 
the earth should be attracted to Christ by the sound of the gospel, the Good 
Shepherd carrying the lost sheep as typical of Christ the " 6a>od Shepherd, 
who carries the lambs in his bosom," &c., whilst, to come more directly to 
the subject before na, rarioua well-known Old Testament aubjeots which 
would bear a figurative sense, were repreaented, such as Noah in the Ark. 
Moses striking the Rock, David in the T'lnn's Dnn An. But it is k remmik- 
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ib!g ciitmniUnoe Uiat, with tha ezeep^on of some few of these now aelf- 
rridem types, the ftrtista of the eabseqaeat centuries — that is from the 
ITtli (e the Xlllth^^do not appear (o hare illuBtrated this branch of the 
■abject ; at least no such representations have oome down to our own times, 
dthosgh manj illuminated manuscripts and even scnlptures of that period 
^Te torrired. The immense development of symbolical views which arose in 
tke 5111th century on the one hand, and the desire to instruct an ignorant 
|>M^ by the aid of pictures on the other, led to an extended system of 
Ijpiod representatioDs at this period, of which various manuscripts are 
nntukable eiamplss. In these fp«at folio books, whole pages are occupied 
with miniatureu, often richly coloured and gilt, in which every circumstance 
in the Bible was interpreted either \>j some other event in the Holy 
Seripturet, or in the history of the church and the world. These volumes 
wen the precnnora of the Biblia Paupenm and the Speculum human» 
Sslntiotua which appeared in the XVtb oeirtui^, and which were distnbuted 
to SB extraordinary extent by the assistance of wood'blocks. 

It is oonsequentJy from the paintings of the Catacombs,' and from these 
iUnminated Bibles of the Xlllth and XlVth centuries, together with the 
«arly block-books, that Uiss Twining has derived her materials, and when we 
slate that no fewer than 200 subjects are represented in these plates, we 
■ball have no further oocasion to insist upon either the activity of the 
snthoreas or the ralne of her work, each plate of which ia accompanied by 
descriptive text, coatttining not only a short notice of the figures themselves, 
hat sIk extracts from the works of the most eminent writers on the typology 
ef Sctiptore, such as McEwen, pMrhaime, Jeremy Taylor, Chevollior, 
Jones, Hook, iic, in which the nature of the typical relationship of the 
subjects contained in the plates is described. We must add that the plates 
*re etched in lithography by Miss Twining herself, and with the exception 
•f some few subjects copied from certain Horie and other later exquisitely 
illiminated misMlt, give a very good idea of the original rude designs which 
ilbe hss selected. We must, in ooncluaioti, be permitted to express our 
regret that the work before us has not been brought out in a site to match 
with her fcntner pnblica^n Upon the Symbols of the Christian Art. 



ANCIENT ARMOUR AKD WEAPONS IN EUROPE : from the Iron Period 
of the Nordieni lutions to the end of tha thirteeutli eentnry : with lUtutrstions 
bmn ootamponuT HnnnmnitB, B7 JonH Uawm. Oitloti and London : 
I. U. and James Parku'. IS&fi. Svo. 

If the present advanced state of arcbaeological investigation, when the 
viloe of minute details has gradually become fully recognised, it seems 
needless to point out to our readers the advantages to be derived from a 
correct knowledge of medinval costume. On former occasions,' when 
mviting attentJon to the admirable " Dresses and Decorations," produced 
by Hr, Henry Shaw, the " Costume du Moyen Age Chretien," by Hefner, 
ud other instructive publications of the eaftio class, we have sought to show 

■ It ■ luifortanata that Him Twiniog's the works of Bottari, Bosin, &e., the 

work waa nndertakai baron the pubUea- coane angravinm of which have mipplied 

tioD of M. Ferret's iplendid work on tha Miss Twining muh her repMMMaliaos of 

Catacombs, llie latter, for which, as for tha earlier subjecta in her work. 
BMoj oilier noble pobUcalions of a similar ■ Sea Arch. Jooro, vol. i. p. 2B4 ; vol. 

cWaeln, we are indebted to tha French ii. p. 313. 
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thnt costume, correctly understood, euppliea the'key to the Chronology of 
Art. There is indeed scarcely any subject of roiearch, connected with 
MedisTsl history or antiquities, upon which the knowledge of costume does 
not throw light. It were only necessary to fcUnce at the pages of the 
valuable manual for which ire are indebted to Mr. Hewitt, to perceive hoir 
vain were the attenipt, without such knowledge, to comprehend the chronicle 
or the romance, the historical documents or the poetry of the Middle Ages. 
It is a far easier task to amass materials, than to combine them in scien- 
tific classiS cation. To appreciate the Talue of tho volume under considera- 
tion, for the practical purposes of the student of military costume, we mutt 
look back to the earlier productions of those who first approached a subject, 
at that time contemned as trivial pastime, — to the priuseworthy endeaToura 
of Grose and of CarrK, of the laborious Strutt, and of other emeriti in the 
ranks of antiquarinniam. To these succeeded the indefatigable researches 
of the late Sir S. Meyrick, of which the value, even if their results appear 
occasionally deficient in accuracy, or the conclusions insufficiently matured, 
can scarcely be too highly esteemed. An increasing interest in the subject 
has rapidly been developed ; a mass of accu- 
rate evidence has been collected in alt direc- 
tions ; effigies, Hopulchral brasses, illumina- 
tions, painted glass, seals, all sources of 
authentic intormation have been diligently 
searched ; the means of testing the truth- 
fulness of conventional representations has 
been supplied bj the comparison of tnediETsl 
reliques or works of art in foreign countries. 
Archaeological societies and publications in 
all quarters have gathered in a harvest of 
scattered facts, where till of late so much 
valuable matter had perished, for want of 
the encouragement to observe, and the ready 
opportunity to record. 

It remained for some author well versed 
in all these vestiges of the medieval period, 
long conversant with the best original ej- 
amples of armour and arms preserved to our 
times, possessing also the critical ekill and 
the perseverance requisite for the laborious 
enterprise of comparing and combining this 
testimony, to present the whole in a well- 
digested form, available for general informa- 
tion and ready reference. Scarcely less to 
be desired was it, that the hand which 
should reproduce, as in a magic mirror, the 
glowing picture of the days of Chivalry in all 
their picturesque detail, should possess the 
skill to wield the pencil with no leaa con- 
scientious accuracy than the pen. 
Mr. Hewitt has commenced his labours, as the title of his work enounces, 
with the so-called " Iron Period " of the Northern Antiquaries. It were 
to be desired that some master-hand might di^l the obscurity which still 
prevails in regard to the Periods prior to that of " Iron," and arrange in a 
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Bcienti Go order the weapons and w»libe defences, the chief vestiges of that 
grett crisis in the destinies of Western Europe. Archoeologiata look hope- 
fully towards one, whose intelligence and profound research has achieved bo 
much for a later, and deeply interesting period of Nationnl History. Who, 
like a Kenible, could wield the hammer of Thor or the brand of bronze, 
disposing as bj a wizard's spell the dense mists which enwrap the Thule of 
our PrimeTal Period ? In the first Part of the work before us Mr. Hewitt 
treats of the military equipment and usages of the Teutonic conquerors of 
Europe, from the dismemberment of the Roman empire to the triumphs 
scbiered by the Normans in the Xlth century ; he has derived the chief 
etidenccs from contemporary writers, from illuminated MSS., and from 
sepulchral vestiges, of which the spirited exertions of such earnest enquirers 



Omt S«l of WiUivn tbe Conqueror. 

ss Ur. Akerman, Mr. Nenlle, Mr. Roach Smith, and Mr. Wylie, have 
recently eihumed so copious a series. We may refer to the plates in which 
Ur. Hewitt diaplayfl the raried forms of the spear, the sword, and the 
oie, the charocEeristio weapon of the Northern nations, as some of the most 
instmctire exempli 6 cations in the volume. Even at this early period 
Taluable information is supplied by the drawings in MSS,, as may be seen 
bj the annexed subject from a copy of Prvdentius, written in the Xlth 
cenlnry, {see woodcut p. 108)which displays the peculiar spear with its cross- 
guard, like a eena&uium, the round shield, the banded head-piece and the 
singular leggings of the Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Hewitt's critical remarks on 
the " war-bymie," and the use of interlinked chain-mail at a very early 
period, deserve careful attention, as compared with the vague speculations 
bitberto advanced on the subject. ,-. , 

DcillizedoyCjOOQlC 
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In the second P&rt, from the Norman Conqnett to tbe end i 
Xllth coDtury, a more copious provision of contemporary evidence be 
available. AmongRt these may be mentioned the Bajeux tapestry, royal 
and baronial Bonis. We are greatly indebted to the Rev. Dr. Collingwood 
Bmce for bringing within our reach accurate reproductions of the former, 
recently publiehed in a form very convenient for reference and study.' Of 
^e latter, we are permitted to place a very remarkable example before oar 
readers, the Great Seal of William tbe Conqueror, now for the first thne, 
as we believe, represented with scrupuloas accuracy from an impreamon at 
Faris. (See woodcnt, p. 109.) The representation of cbain-mai) deserret 



Oiwl Seal oT Richard the Pint. 

notice : in connexion with tbe question arising frotn the varions conventionil 
modes of pourtraying defences of mail, we may refer to the very inatroctiTe 
examples shown by Mr. Hewitt in this portion of his work ; (see p. 124). 
We may here commend to especial notice the admirable representations of 
the earlier Royal Seals, drawn by Mr. Hewitt's skilful pencil, and after 
careful comparison of several impressions. The Great Seals of Willisni 
Rufus, of Alexander I., king of Scotland, of Henry I., Stephen, Henry 11., 

' " The Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated. " inlerpsling dincourse dcliTered by Dr 

By the R*». J- C. Bmce, LLD. J. Bmce at the Meeting of (he InstiUle a 

BiuhII So.ilh, !B56. 41o. Many of Chichester, id )B58, r w;J.«l m 

our readers will recall vith plexwre the Ihie altractife form. 
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Biebard I., Kin;; John, Uenr; Itl., and Edward 1., form & serlea of great 
talue. It is to be regretted that the obvereeB onlj are given, but (hese 
•lofie ware immediately svailable for Mr. Hewitt's purpose. 

Of the second seal of Cteur de Lion, we ara enabled to give the accom- 
paojiiog faithful representation (see woodcut). This example is speciallj 
interauing on account of the curious cylindrical helmet, with its creat 
oharged with a lion passant, a feature of rerj rare occurrence ; and tha 
ihield charged with three lions, the first example of that familiar bearing. 
On Richard's earlier seal a single lion rampant is to be seen. The loss of 
Ibnt seal, and the substitution 
of the one here figured, present 
a question of some interest, to 
which OUT author has not ad- 
Terted, as indeed not directly 
relerant to his subject. A 
lesmod antiquarj of Normandy, 
H. Derille, has published a Dis. 
■fTtation on these seals, with 
Mgravings, defieient in scrupu- 
lous accuracy, as compared with 
tboM giren by Mr. Hewitt. 
HoTeden states that Richard 
caused a new seal to be made 
in 1194, declaring all grants 
bearing his earlier seal to be 
iuTalid ; and he assign* as the 
cause, either that the chancellor 
had made improper use of the 
Mai, or that it had been lost, 
when Roger, the vice-chancellor, 
was drowned off the coast of 
Cyprus. Vinesauf, however, dis- 
tinctly asserts that after that 
disaster, which occurred on tho 
Vigil of St. Mark, 1191, the 
body was found by a peasant, 
sad the seal recovered (Gale, 
torn. ii.,p. 320). On the other 
hind, impressions of the earlier 
aesl occur in 1195 and 1197, 
and H. Devillo points out that 
the new sealing of grants 
throughout the rBalm occurred, 

according to the Annals of -.• ^, "--,- •.- -^ 

Waverly, in 1198. Matthew • '- 

Paris fixes the time more pre- Kuigbti; Efttn^, Hauiey. oxraniiiare. 

eisely, as having been about D»t,, about im. 

Michaelmas in that year. Wo owe, however, to M. Deville, the fact that 
the new seal had been in use some months previously, since he has found 
it appended to a grant to the Abbey of St. Georges de Bocherville, duted 
18 May, 1198, The precise cause of the change of sesls still remains 
obscure, la the formula which accompanied the second sealing o£,^g|:(m(^- 
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to the church of Durham (Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores treB, app. p. Iii. «lit. 
Surtees Soc), after recitiug the tenne of the earlier grant, mention iithiu 
made of the second sealing ; — " Is erat tenor chartte uostrn in primo 
nostro quod quia aliqtianilo perditum fuit, et duni in Almaniia capti CBsemui 
sub aliena potestate constitutum mutatum est. " The date of the re-tealing 
in this instaDce was 7 Dec. 1198. Compare another charter dated 15 
June 1198 ; Selden's Tit. of Honor. Part 11., c. v., s. 13. We btTS 
thought the precise age of so remarkable an example of military costume 
and heraldry not undeserving of inrestigation. 

The third Part of Mr. Hewitt's volume ia devoted to the Xlllth centurji 
and here the most authentic information is supplied from the numerous 
knightly effigies preserved in England, so rich in sculptured works of thit 
class, as also at a later period in the instructive and carefully elaborated 
sepulchral portraitures on brass plates. From these valuable sources 
Mr. Hewitt lias drawn largely and with great judgment. The prece^ng 
woodcut enables us to present an excellent type of the military costume of 
the period. The shield in this example is placed under the knight's head, 
an arrangement, as far as we are aware, unique. Mr. Hewitt has carefullj 
compared the sculptured and engraved memorials with the iavaluable 
testimony supplied by illuminated MSS., painted glass, and other produc- 
tions of medieval art, in which may always he traced so remarkable a 
conformity with the peculiar and capricioua fashions of each successive tge. 
Illuminations more especially present to us innumerable detiuls, to be sougbt 
in vain elsewhere. For example, one of the richest MSS. for the illuBtratiwi 



of armour and military usages of every kind (Hoy. MS. 20, D. I.) hsi 
supplied the very curious illustration (see woodcut) which displays a mounted 
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trcher. Of thatclaiB of light-hone troojM represetit&tiaiiB &rerare ; of Hill 
leu funiliar occurrence U the mouoted soldier armed with the crou-bow, a 
veftpoD which it tDQst h&ve been eitremelj difficult to render ATailable for 
CBTalrj. Amongst the rein&rlable subjtuctB obtained from the decorative 
titea lately ditcovored at Cherteej Abbey, and produced at one of our 
meetinge in Loodon bj Mr. Weatwuod, a striking example occurred of the 
Arblaster oo hoiteback, steadily adjusting his um, by aid of the enormouB 
areoKt of his saddle, which must have rendered him almost immoTeable in 



hia seat. We hope that Mr. H. Shaw will include this curious subject 
amongst his beautiful illustrations of the Cbertsey pavements.* Mr. Hewitt 
has occasionally avuled himself of another raloable sonree of information, 

* " Spceimms of Tile PaTements," the best exmmplei from Cberteer- Thii 

drawn bj H, 31uw, F.S.A. No. vii. of pottian of tbe work may be purchsaed 

thia intercitiDg work compriiei some of Mparatel]'. 

*0I.. im. 
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Dunelj Funt«d Glue, and our uknon ledgment ifl dm to Hr. Parker, tbe 
publisher of this Tolume. for the obligiog permiMioB to giro unon^t the 
ezunplea of its beautiful illuBtratiODB, one obtaiaed from that clasi of 
toedinTal art It is a represeotation of tbe murder of Becket, from a 
windoiT ia Oiford Cathedral [See woodcut, p. 113). This subject is full of 
curious detail as regards the military equipment of the period, and it 
presents oae of the best examples of the defeoces of " banded mail," the 
nature of which still remuus without aoj conclusiTe explauation. Ur. 
Hewitt's valuable remarks givea io this Journal (rol. vii. p. 362] supplj 
the fullest ioformation on that difficult question. 

We are unable here to advert to the numerous matters of curious ioTcsti- 
gation, connected with the warlike times of Heury III. and Edward I., which 
are skilfully elucidated in Mr. Hewitt's attractive volume. Besides armour 
and weapons, hie enquiries have been addressed to various interestbg 
questions relating to tournaments and hastiludes, tbe wager of battle or 
judicial duel, the engines of war, the Greek fire and other subtle inventions, 
precursors of the introduction of artillery to which was due the great crisis 
in the history of mediraval warfare. 

We hope at no distant period Mr. Hewitt may be encouraged to reanme 
the theme of his treatise, so successfully commenced. The XITthond XVth 
centuries present a field of investigation replete with interest, not less in 
connexion with stirring historical events, than with the progress of civilisa- 
tion and the arts. We already owe to the taste and spirit of Hr, Parker 
many volumes not less deservedly esteemed for the beauty and accuracy of 
their illustration, than for the stimulus they have given to the pursuits of 
archaeological science. None prob&bly will be more generally appreciated 
than the handbook under consideration. In none, perhaps, bos the scientific 
and instructive arrangement of facts been more advantageously combined 
with an equal measure of artistic conscientiousness and perfection in the 
illuMratiou. 



We announce witk pleasure the completion of Mr. C. Roacs Suith'b 
undertaking, in the publication of the Original Journal of Excavations in 
Kent, by the Rer, Biyan Faussett, which brought to light the remarkable 
assemblage of Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities, rejected by tbe 
Trustees of the British Museum, and actually in the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S,A. This volume, entitled " Inventorium Sepulchrale," 
is copiously illustrated by Mr. Fairholt ; an Introduction and Notes by 
Mr. Roach Smith accompany the minute record of Mr. Faussett's eiplora- 
tions. We hope to notice more fully this invaluable accession to Archaeo- 
logical Literature. Mr. Roach Smith bos also in forwardness his " Roman 
London ; " (published for subscribers only). Subscribers' names may be 
sent to the Author, 5, Liverpool Street, City. 

The first Decade of the " Crania Britannica," by Mr. J. B. Davis 
and Br. Thuroam, illustrating not only the physical peculiarities of 
the earlier occupants of the British Islands, but also their sepulchral 
usages, weapons, pottery, &a„ bos been recently produced. Subscribers 
to this important work should send thnr names to Mr. Davia. Sbelton, 
Sufibrdshire. 
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SORTHKHN PORTION OV WAI.SINGHAM. 

.Wl rnvuiid ntin cf Ihc C«nmitiial Building- 



Z'bt atrcj^aeologifiil SournaU 



WAI^lMOHAH FBIOBY, A MBHOIB BEAD AT THE UEEnNO 
OF THE IS8TITUTE IN CAMBRIDGE, JUNl^ IBM : WITH AW 
ACCOUNT OF BECENT DISCOTEEIEa 

BT THl BST. JUae LBS VAItmR. 

Ths connexioii of the Frioty of WalBingham with the 
Unirersitj of Cambridge is at first mght far from obvious ; 
yet the tide of pilgrims who visited the far-famed shrine, 
would, doubtless, going or returning, halt at the seat of 
learning which graced the banks of Cam. That this was the 
case with some of them, we have sufficient evidence. The 
sceptical doctor, Erasmus, the eccentric chronicler, William 
of Worcester — and perhaps we may add also, the author of 
the anonymous legend, preserved amidst the quaint archives 
of the "Bibliotheca Fepysiana," — these are within our reach, 
and have all contributed their ^are in illustration of the 
great monastery of our eastern counties^ which they bad in 
turn visited. And, as on a former visit to mir Lady of 
Walsingham, the shades of her Augustine Canons seemed to 
rise before us, and impart a tone of fi^shness to the scene of 
their former glories, so let us now in imagination spend a 
half-hour in company with our three pilgrims, and hear what 
they can tell as in illustration of our monastery, vhose 
records must be gleaned slowly, and recovered (if it may 
be) from obscurity, to be placed in the light of day. 

The anoDjrmous ballad of the Fepysian library, surviving 
in ao unique copy from the press of Bichard Pynson, bears 
internal evidence of having been composed about i.D. 1460. 
Ita title runs thus : — 

" Of thj8 Chappel lee here the foundatjon, 
Bnilded the jere of Christ's incsniBtyou 
VOL. XIII. rg.«s»GoOQlc 
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A tliouBBJide complete siitj and one, 

The tjme of Saint Edw&rde, Kinge of this region." 

It relates how " the noble Wedowe," sometime Ladje of 
the town of Walsingham, named Rychold de Faverches, was 
favoured by the Virgin Mother with a view of the Santa 
Casa at Nazareth, and commissioned to build its counterpart 
at WalsingJiam, .upon';a site thereafter to be 'indlbated. It 
relates very circumstantially the widow's perplexity ; — ' 

" When it wm all formed then had she great doote 
Where it should be sette and in what manner place, 
Inasmuch as twejne places were fbwne out 
Tokened with merades of our Laydia's grace." 

" The Wcdawe thought it moste Ijkelj of congruence 
This house on the first sojle to build and arrere : 
Of thys who lyste to have eiperience ; 
A Chappel of Saynt Lawrence staodyth now there, 
Faate by tweyne wellys, eiperience do thus lere ; 
There she thought to have aette this Chappel, 
Whjch was begone by our I<adie's counsel." 

We shall not quote specially the progress of the work 
according to the monkish chrooicler, because it is nothing 
more than the oft repeated story of a building removed by 
miracle and set up in another place. We are only concerned 
here with the site, which the building, in after ages destined 
to be of such celebrity, actually occupied. And the l^nd 
thus proceeds ; — 

" All night the Wedowe permayneing in this prayer. 
Our blessed Jjaydie with blessed minyatrys, . 
Herself being here chief Artificer, 
Arrored tfays sayde house with AngelU handya. 
And not only rered it but sette it there it ia. 
That ia tweyne hundreds foot and more in distaiince 
Prom the first place fokes make remembraunce." 

And much interest attaches to the site thus occupied ; 
for however great the magnificence of the chief conven- 

A«CDimt of tbe Foundklion erf tfaa FnatJ, 
Cott. HS. Nero, E. vii. New edit, of 
Unf^ale'K Honut, vol. Ti., p. 70. Blam»- 
„ _ field huermneoiulf deaaribed the fauid- 
lUDi. ner sou, "Sir Geffnf Fkrerdies, rem u " the widow ladv of Bicoldie d» 
Imyth, lord of WBlBingh«n], fonndyth the FaTerchea " (Hiik Not^.toL ii.,p. 274), 
Chyrch of the «eyd Priory ; and he gaffe but the charter of Roger, Earl of Cbrg^ 
therto tbe Chapel of owr J.ady with tbe io the Cott. HS. expread^ meatiai^ 
groinid with inoe the Byte of the Myd " Ciipellam quun lUcheldii mater GaUr' 
pLaee, wyth the Chyrch off the leyd ton." de FaTifohea fnndaiit m Wahiughni.' 
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tual bnildings about to be described, it'was'to' tbe Lady 
Chapel that they owed all their splendour. That Id fact 
was the shrine 'which kings visited barefooted — the wonder- 
yioTking spot, which rivalled Compostella or Loretto— tbe- 
" counterfeit Ephesian. Diana" of the 14th Homily; the 
Paratbalaasian temple, which the travelled Erasmus saw, 
and declared that its costly magnificence, its gems, and its 
relief surpassed all that he had ever seen in his most dis- 
tant wanderings. " Bivorum sedes ! adeo gemmis, auro, 
argentoque nitent omnia I " Where was it 1 Archseology 
enquires, and hitherto no solution has been given or 
attempted. And although our legend informs us that 200 
feet from the wells will bring us to the spot where it stood, 
stiU, so changed is the surface of the soil, and so occupied 
at the same time by the gravel walks and shrubberies of an 
ornamental pleasure-ground (to say nothing of a large yew 
tree, which has probably grown and luxuriated for at least 
two centuries) that excavation vrith a hope of success is well 
nigh, impracticable. Yet within recent times something has 
been accomplished,' and the result has been the formation 
of a ground-plan, in which the disjecta membra are for the 
first time put together, so as to show their connexion and 
anangemeut, as far as hitherto discovered. 

The great feature of interest in these venerable ruins, in 
addition to the two wells already mentioned, is the great 
eastern vrindow of the conventual church, despoiled of all 
its tracery, but flanked by staircase turrets, and surmounted 
by the peak of the gable, which rises, thus supported, about 
70 feet. The buttresses are perfect specimens of the early- 
Perpendicular period,* divided into three stages of ogee- 
headed niches with pedestals, crockets, and canopies. Some 
arches of the Refectory, and the principal western gateway 
completie the picture ; and to these may perhaps be added 
the town pump, a construction used originally as a domed 
covering to a well, and roofed with ashlar, whose slope is 
broken . at intervals by three mouldings (See woodcut, p, 
121). This well is situated in the area called the ' Common 

* Tho Snt axcftintloiu, of which tha Harrad, the Seeretuj of the JfortaH 
tttuSlM ■!« ben deacribed, were carried Archaeological Soeiet}', has anigned the, 
col ia Ibejcar 1853. erec^on of Uiia Eastern end to Joho. 

* In hi* forthe^miii^ work, on "Th* SnoriDg, Prior, who died a.d. 1435. It ia 
CaMlea and Conyimta of Norfalk,'' Mr. engraTedia BrittoD'B Ar.h. AnL, *nl. W, 
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Place,' a designation which has come ddwn to tu from 
remote antiquity. Thus we read in a document, temp. 
Henry VL, reciting various donations, in/, al. as follows : — 
" Afiljr him come Gylbertus de Glar, Erie of Qlowceter & 
of Hertford, and he gaff thereto the grottnd withoutii the 
west zate of the jerd of our Ladys C^pell which is now 
eallyd the common place." And more remotely we hare oa 
a fly leaf inserted at p. 26 of the Registr. Wals. among the 
Cotton MS3.,* the copy of an admission in the 10th of 
Richard II., which mentions "quendam fontera Tocatum 
Cabbokeswell in communi villatura de Walsinghmn parva."' 
In testing our ground-plan by the admeasurements of William 
of Worcester, which may be seen in. the library of Corpus 
Christi College,* it is satisfikctory to be able to trace a suffi- 
cient coincidence. Some confusion may have arisen from 
his mentioning two churches : " Longitudo ecclesise Fratnua 
Walsyngham 54 gressua ;" and again, "Longitudo totius 
eccleaife de Walsingham 136 gressus." The smaller church 
doubtless was that of the Franciscans, or "Fratrum 
Minorum," and taking the gresnu to be somewhat under 
two feet, the length corresponds with traces existing of that 
edifice. That William of Worcester's ^vesfus averaged about 
two feet appears from his measurement of the cloister, which. 
being 99 x d6 feet he puts at 54 gressus : or the chapter- 
house, which being 16 feet wide he puts at 10 gretsut. 
This evidence to the chapter-house is conclusiTe and mrcom- 
stantial, as coinciding with the large foundations now 
covered with the greensward. " Longitudo {H-opria de le 
Chapiter-hous continet 20 greasus. Latitudo ejus cmitinet 
10 gressus. Sed bngitudo introitus de le Chapiter-hota 
a claustro continet 10 gressus. Sic in toto continent SO 



The chief point of interest in the recent excavations hii 
been the discovery of portions of the two western piers with 
the corresponding abutments of the western wall, the jambs 
of the western doorway, and the exterior buttresses. (See 



woncMrrv own MBnute «f his grtmtt. 

In one pMt of hia IliiMnwjr «a Cod lb* 

• Editad IB 1778 br Numjih la tte «MI«Mnt, ■ IImi. quod 24 ■t^n* ■*« 

TDlnine catitlad, " Itdmnri* Sywonu milwui nnu fiMlnnt 13 TirgM ; wUfat 

ffimeooU eC Wia de WoRMtre." Seap. balstarpHtbamrate, "iMn^ WtIi^ 

136. thdniit U gcadu An ■teppn bma.' 

T It niut ba obMmd dwt > cciodd«^ Itin. ad. NMnvth, , 
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■Woodcut.) The bases of these piers are of early decorated 
character.^ The pair nearest to the doorway are massive 
clustered columnB ; each being a combination of fifleen 
circular shafts separated by hollows, and disposed in three 
groups, from whence sprang originally tfie architraves of 
the nave and side arches ; and each connected by a cross 
'Wall 5 feet thick with the north and south walls of the 
building respectively. Thsse grand proportions indicate 
most distinctiy the existence in the original construction of 
a western tower ; but it is probable t£at this tower had 
been removed before William of Worcester's visit, as he 
speaks- only of the " campanile in medio ecclesise." This 
had been the case beyond all doubt with the smaller piers 
of the nave generally, which had been taken down nearly 
to the level of the pavement, and upon them may now be 
seen Perpendicular bases of inferior design and execution. 
Another peculiarity must also here be noticed, viz., that the 
south wall of the <^urch, and the north wall of the adjacent 
dormitories, each several feet in thickness, run parallel for 
nine yards, separated only from each other by an interval 
of nine inches. A doorway through the walls, pierced at 
the same point, established a communication with a vestry, 
separated fixim the bay of the nave, by an ancient intrusive 
wall joining the large pier and its respond. This curious 
arrangement is exhibited at one view in the subjoined illus- 
traticm, except that the interpolated wall between the pier 
and its respond has been removed since the discovery. The 
state of the smaller piers (from one of which the view here 
given is supposed to be taken) proves that, at some time 
during the Perpendicular Period, the nave was re-roofed, 
the piers taken down, and the pavement raised about, six 
inches. If at that period the cloister and dormitory were 
added, and if in the prosecution of these extensive works 
afewieet additional were desired for the breadth of the 
aisle, no other method would so readily present itself, as to 
make the whole wall continuoiis for Uie church and dormi- . 
tones, thus leaving untouched the western end of the church, 
which probably owed its preservation to the great western 
towera superimposed upon it. 

■ Tba Instate ii Indebted to the eonr- maina of tlie fabric, whicli faive been 

l«>o* liberaUt; li the Rst. D. H. Lee bronght to light tfamugh the eiertiona ckf 

Winwr,tfae present poawnor of the sitej hia uephaw, tasmatbor of tlw memoir. — 

[or ibe woodcut Tcpreaenliog theae re- Ed. ... . 

DcillizedoyCjOOQlC 
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' Before dismisdng the Itinerary of William of WorcesUi^ 
we irill mmply quote hjs reference to two smaller build* 
ings : — " Longitudo novi opens de Walsyn^am coDtinet in 
toto 16 virgas; latitude coutinet iofra aream 10 virgas;' 
loDgitudo capelle'BeatEB Marise continet 7 virgas 30 poUicea ; 
latitudo continet 4 Tirgas 10 poIUces." As to the predso 
locality of the buildings thus indicated, we must hope that the 
day will come when it may be no longer conjectural ; for there 
can be no question but that one or other of them was the 
Chapel of tiis Annunciation, the house " arrered with angelk 
handys," which has been already mentioned, and which formed 
the glory of Walsingham in its most palmy days. The 
writer of this memoir, haTing had the subject much forced 
on his attention, by living amidst the ruins for a aeries of 
years, may be permitted to avow his opinion, that of these 
two buildings one was .a covering to the other, that of the 
interior, being a wooden shrine, the "sacellum aogastum" 
of Erasmus, that of the exterior being " novum opus " of 
William of Worcester, corresponding with the "opoa 
inabsolutum" of Erasmus. 

But in making this reference to the Colloquies of the 
great Erasmus, I feel that I am not (as previously) dealing 
with a legendary rhyme, or an obscure itinerary. In the 
case of a learned audience, I must presume a general ao> 
quaiutance with the writings of the accompliahed traveller, 
especially that the " Peregrinatio religionis ergo " is well 
known, to those who hear me. Yet the world-wide reputa* 
tion of that great man, contended for by bo many universities 
(as the great bard of antiquity by the cities and islands c^ 
Greece) may well justify a regret in the hearing of his own 
Queen's, that the Cambridge of the XVIth century could not 
boast its Probenius, as well as Canterbiur its WarhanL 

The first connexion of Erasmus with the Umversity <A 
Cambridge was in 1509, a connexion but slightly inteimpted 
for ten years subsequently. During this period he twice 
visited Walsingham. His first visit was productive of his 
elegant votive offering, so curiously mystified by the sab-Prior 
at his visit three years later (Peregr. relig. etgo), " Erasmi 

> In Browne Willis' "Hitred Abbeys," under the vinttiDg. By earefbl euaa'iM- 

Addendm, toL iL, p. 330, this pouwe in tion ot tba original MS. ftt Ctajn* OiriMi 

W. ot Worcester'! MS. is thus giToi], College, CMnbridge, tlie word is txrttiaij 

x Latitado eon^net infra areata 1 vitgu,' airam, H correctly printed by ris^llh. 

•apposed, probably, to signify the breadth " Itinenria," p. S34. 
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Boterodami carmen lambicum ex voto dicatum virgini 
YualsinghamicsB." In his letter to Ammoutus, afterwards 
Latin Secretary to Henry VIII., dated from Cambridge, 
9 May, 151 1, Erasmus mentions his visit to Walsingham, and 
his votive carmen. It commences thus, "w yaXp' 'I>)(rou tiSpfp 
nXoyiii^vr} ; " and it vras printed by Frobenius as early 
as 1518. The first edition of the Colloquies appeared 
but a few years later ; and even had it been otberwiae, no 
one could venture to gainsay the truth and freshness of the 
description. In that spirited dialogue, " Feregrinatio religio- 
nis ergo," a quondam Augustine Canon is drawing a picture 
of bis fraternity, and, after a lapse of more than ^00 years, 
the numerous pilgrims to Walsingham can find do better 
handbook than that of the jesting Cantab, whilst enjoying 
his long vacation in 1514. It is hoped that a correct plan is 
now produced in illustration, and it is ofi'ered in confidence, 
that whatever additions may hereafter be made to it, its 
accuracy will be established, and its errors found iu- 
significant. 



Tho Coimed W»U in lh« Conmon Plua, 'WiUlDgbua (B« .p 117). 
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ACCOUNT OF EEOENT DI8C0TEKIE3 AT WAL8INQHAM. 

Since the above vaa vritten, the hope that the lost 
foundations might gradually be recoTered, has been fdllj 
realised. Such having been the case, the Trriter is now 
induced to relate the steps of his discoTery, not only by way 
of marking the accuracy . of his ground-plan, but also as a 
permanent record of many points of interest attaching to the 
celebrated locality, which it has been his lot to illustrate. 

The first desideratum was to assign to the ground-plan (^ 
the choir its true form and dimensions. The title <^ 
Vandergucht's engraving of this part of the building; 
"Cjenobii Walsinghamensis quod reliquum est, a.d. 1720," 
(published by the Society of Antiquaries in the " Vetusta 
MOTiumenta," vol. i.) compared with that of Buck, a.d. ll"38, 
traces for ua the progress of decay, or rather of ruin and 
spoliation. An examination of a few inches beneath the 
level turf rerealed the hidden motive which prompted Uiit 
destruction ; for there the last remnant still exists of a noble 
pair of stone buttresses, connected vrith each other at their 
intersection by a diagonal splay, which formed the main 
angle of the building. Each of these buttresses is 4 feet 
4 inches across, and they project 4 feet 10 inches from the 
north and east walls respectively. Their position enables us 
to give 16 feet as the exterior face of the chancel wall, and 
11 feet as that of the north aisle. Following the external 
&ce of the north wall, three single buttresses of similu 
dimensions were successively developed, separated by irregu- 
lar intervals, and of less careful construction than the pair firat 
noticed. The intervals between them are as follow : from 
lto2,14ft.6in.; fromS to 3, 10ft. 3in. ; from3to4,10ft. 
The second and third buttresses, subsequently to their 
original construction, had been prolonged northwards, so as 
to form a porch or vestibule, in one comer of which there 
still exist in situ a red and a yellow glazed tile, a portion of 
its chequered pavement. The portion of church wall inter' 
veniug between these last buttresses, is formed below l^e 
ground line with a massive arch, turned to a span of 6 feet, 
apparently the entrance to a vault or crypt bnieath tbe 
original pavement of the church. It is filled with loose 
mould, and circumstances did not permit an exploration of 
its interior. The portion of wall connecting the butijOBses 
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hitherto described is about S feet in thickness, but on the 
other side of a gravel walk, which crosses it diagonally over 
ihe finindatious of the fourth buttress, it is found to hare 
increased in thickness to 12 feet. The additional 7 feet are 
gained estemally, but the formation of the gravel walk has 
not only in part broken the junction, but j»'events a proper 
examination of the precise point of increase. 

Bemarkable, however, for solidity as these foundations 
are, they are comparatively insignificant by the side of 
others connected with them, which are now about to be 
noticed. The 12'fodt wall pursues its course westwards, 
and, at a distance of 76 feet from the north-east comer of 
the aisle, is found to abut upon a platform of solid grouted 
masonry, which measures from east to west 20 feet, and from 
north to south 40. It is now covered with garden mould to 
a depth of several inches, sufficing merely for the growth of 
ahrubs and flowers, beneath which its surface is for the most 
part level ; but attempts seem to have been made both at the 
sdes and centre to break through its sohd crust, as if with a 
view to discover the secrets of its interior. Neither has the 
hope peradventure been disappointed ; for nearly at the 
angle formed by it with the 12-foot wall (which passes 
beyond it), a stone coffin remains, which contained the 
lai^r portion of an undisturbed skeleton, interred in the 
south-east angle of the Lady Chapel, whose enclosure we 
have now entered The measurements of this building coin- 
cide BO exactly with the dimensions of the *' novum opus," as 
aheady quoted from William of Worcester, that not a shadow 
of a doubt can exist as to their identity. The length, we 
may remember, is stated by him at 16 virga ; tiie breadth 
"infra areatn" at 10. And he adds, (apparently as con- 
nected with this particular building) "Longitudo capelln 
Beatie Marise continet 7 virgas ; Latitude continet 4 virgas, 
10 pollices." 

But what was the " infra aream f " Authority seems 
wantmg for the use of the word ara, as equivalent to cdtare, 
or a mere slip of the pen would account for the ambiguity. 
But the area (whatever it was) seems to have been identioil 
nitb the platform of solid masonry (see the Ground^plan) 
which forms the eastern end of the '* novum opus." The 
expression "infra aream" may impJy that it was elevated ; 
but why William of Woi-cester excluded it from his inl^^pfti|^ 
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measurement of the chapel, of which it formed the most 
hoDom^ble part, is aot so apparent Here, however, the 
description of Braamus comes ia Tery seasomiblj, and enables 
us to fill up the "lacuna," at all events conjecturally. "In 
eo templo," he says, " quod iuabsolutum dixi, est sacellum 
angustum, ligneo tabulato constructum, ad utrumque latus 
per angustum ostiolum admittens salutatores." And speaking 
of it afterwards, he adds, " In intimo sacello, quod dizi con- 
dave Sivje Virginis, adstat altari Canonicus." It seems 
reasonable to suppose, that this wooden sacellum, in which 
the costly ira^e was thus honourably enshrined, and thus 
carefully guarded by no inferior minister, must hare occupied 
the east end of the chapel, and thus that it was superimposed 
upon the area, or platform, whose place and purpose we 
have thus minutely investigated. With respect to the chapel 
itself its level was about 2^ feet above that of the chumi ; 
its pavement was of Furbeck marble, bedded on solid mortar 
of 3 inches in thickness ; and it was entered by a doorway 
of three steps pierced in the 12-foot wall, which separated 
the church from it. This being the door of entrance, a 
corresponding door of egress was placed directly opposite, 
flanked by hu^e buttresses ; or possibly these foundations 
may have carried a shallow porch. Their position must have 
had reference to the streaming throng of pilgrims, who oa 
all grand occasions would thiis be enabled to obey the 
" Guarda e passa .' " of the Mystagogus, without hindrance or 
confusion. Their situation explains also the "patentibus 
ostiis " of Erasmus, who, probably visiting the shrine on 
the 25th of March, would have ample reason for remarkiog 
in the person -of his Ogrgiua, " Prope est Oceanus, Ventorum 
Pater !^' 

And now, quitting the building by its northern doorway, 
we find ourselves in the separate yard of our Lady's Chapel, 
and might have left the precincts of the abbey, either by the 
West gate opening on the Common Place, or by the " ostiolnm 
perpuMllum " of Erasmus, the memory of which is preserved 
in Knight Street The foundations of these gates have yet 
to be discovered. Not so the foundations of the north and 
west walb of t^e chapel. The west as well as the north, 
appears to have had its doorway ; and the north wall, at its 
ground line, was bedded in flat masonry at two separate 
levels, as if it had been cased originally with sauared blocks 
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of Stone of lai^e dimensions. And it may be also noted, 
that small fragments of magnesitm, or Eoche- Abbey, lime- 
stone are found repeatedly around these foundations, although 
nerer wrought, as if tbey had been used in construction. 
And nnder the head of fragments, it may be added further, 
that amidst the copious wreck of rich mutilated carving 
which frequently comes to light in digging around the ruins, 
two anconnected portions of angels, each bearing part of the 
sToll, inscribed ate haria — gratia plena, attest the exquisite 
finish and costliness of the decoration. It will be seen by 
the Ground-plan, tbat the north facade of the chapel exhibited 
in this instance the rather unusual composition of a central 
doorway flanked 'by octagonal turrets, and that it occupied 
in external appearance the place of a north transept. Its 
general effect must hare harmonised with the east window of 
the church, as now standing, which, combined with the 
ancient wells, the elegant pulpit of the Hefectory,^ and the 
faithful restoration of its beautiful western window (due to 
the present proprietor, the Rev. D. H, Lee Warner, and of 
which a representation accompanies this memoir) forms a 
group of ruins, as grand in actual effect a5 it is rich in 
ancient reminiscences. 



n with the foregoing memoriEtla of Waliingham, and of the 
utiul condition of the eiistiua; remains, it hu been thought desirable to 
gin the following doeumemts, hitherto unpubliahcd. The Acknowledgment 
of lopremac;, in September. 1534, and the actual Surrender of the Priorj, 
b August, 1538, to Sir William Petre, Commissioner for the Visitation 
of Honaateries, appear worthj to be placed on record in the full detail of 
their legal pbraaeolog;, ainoe tbej lerre aa exemplifications of the 
fonnahty and the deliberate purpose with which the SuppreHsion of 
Monaateriea was carried out. The former ia eapeciallj deserriDg of 
attention ; the original, bearing the autographa of the prior and canooa, 
with a perfect impression of the fine conrentual seal, has been preserred 
in the Trvasnrj of the Exchequer, at the Chapter House, Westminster. 
The Sarrender haa been found entered on the Close Roll. 30 Heor. VIII., 
deposited at the Bolls Chapel. Our acknowledgment ia due to the kind- 
n«B« of Ur. Joaepb Burtt, in directing our researchea for thoae documents, 
and obtaining transcripts. Bishop Burnet has given in the Appendix 
^ Recwds, Hist, of the Reform., Book iii., c. iiii., the La^n preamble of the 

' A RpreKntatira of this palpit ii Notes, Tranuctions of the Arcbaeol, 
giim in Mr. Parker's Anhiteetural Inititate at the Nonrieh HMlinb a ^SEL 
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Surrender of Langden Abbej, being also that ocearring in moat of the 
Surrenders, as in the gubjoined document. Some bonaei, howeTer, as be 
obserres, could not be persuaded upon to adopt sucb form. The examples 
obtained by Weeyer from the Augmentation Office, and printed in fail 
•' Funerall MonHments," p. 106, as also in part bjr Fuller and Collier, and 
the Surrender of Betlesden Abbey (Burnet, Records, B. iii., c. iii.. sect, if.], 
are in English, snd are not accompanied by the tedious minutin of legal 
diction, of which an exsmple » here given. Within a month after the 
yisit of Sir William Petre, namely, in Sept. 30th, Hen. VIII., the imsge 
of OUT Lady, long the glory of Walsingbam, van brought to London 
by special injunction from Cromwell, with all the notable images to wUdi 
any special pilgrimages were made, and they were burnt at Chelsea. 

The seal of WalHingham Priory, of which an impression, on white wu, 
is appended to the Acknowledgment of Supremacy, has ncTer, m far as we 
are aware, been published. For the woodcuts representing the obrerse and 
reTerse of the seal, we are indebted to the kindnesB of the Rer. D. H. 
Lee Warner, the present possessor of the site and remains of the Priory, 
and who has liberally presented several of the illustrations of this memcNr. 
On one side of this seal appears a cruciform church of Norman character, 
with a central tower, and two smaller towers both at the east and west end. 
The roof of the church appears to be covered with tiles, a crest of smaQ 
intersecting arches runs along its ridge. Through a round-headed aperture 
in the nave and another in the choir are eeen heads, as of persons within 
the church ; and in a larger opening or door in the transept is likewise 
perceived a demi-figure in the attitude of supplication ; it represents an 
aged msn with a beard, clad In a sleeveless gannent, with a hood which 
is thrown back, and his sleeved arm passed through the wide opwing 
in the shoulder of the upper garment. The inscription, commencing from 
the cross on the summit of the tower, is as follows, — biqilltii eccl'b 
BEATE MARIE SB VALSiNOHAii. The work IS in higher relief, and has so 
as|iect of greater antiquity, than that of the reverse : at first ugfat, it 
might be supposed that the date of its execution was earlier, or that the 
other side hod been copied from an early type. On that aide t^pearstbs 
Virgin seated on a peculiar high-backed throne -, ^e holds the infiuit 
Saviour on her left knee ; on her head is a low crown, an elegantly foliated 
sceptre is in her right hand ; the draperies are poor and in loir relief ; over 
the figure is a sort of canopy witii curtains looped back at each side, 
and falling in ungracefal folds. The Angelical Salutation is inscribed 
around the margin, — ^ : ate : mama : ohaoia : plena: douibcs itecuv. Ib 
addition to less archaic effect of the workmanship, suggesting the notion 
that this side may be the reproduction of an earlier seal, it may be noticed 
tiiat the word flbxa is blundered, a D being found in place of ir, an eiror 
which might easily occur from the similarity of the two letters in the 
particular character here used. From the general execution, however, 
of these seals, their date may probably be assigned to the later part <^ the 
twelfth or commencement of the thirteenth century. On careful ex- 
amination of the impression preserved in the Chapter Honse, the seal of 
Walsingbam is found to supply an example of the rare practice of imj^eaing 
an inscription upon the edge or thickness of the seal, as on that of Norwidi 
Cathedral, the dty of Canterbury, and a few others.* In the present 

i: See Sir F. Maddes's Rcmirka on this pHmliarity. Atdwedopa, voL xx. 
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inttance, the foUawing worda of a LeoaJoe rene mftj be deejphered, — 
TiBOo:ru: oniTBlx; SIT IHOBIB : — In Tttjloi't "Index HonutiouB " k 
Mcond impreuion of the seal of WalsiDghftin is mentioned, in imperfect 
atat« ; it wu in the poMewion of Hr. Uiller, of London. Thta we faare 
not had the opportonitj to ei&mbe. 

So teal of anj of the Prion of W&lsinghun hu hitherto been detcribed. 
Of Richard Towel, the lut Prior, who succeeded on the resignation of 
WmiuD Lowth, 1514, a reliqae deserring of notice exists in the east 
window of the chancel, in Ae pwiah church of Walsiugham ; where it was 
placed about 30 years since, baTing been found in a lumher-room in the 
nodem mansion occupjing the site of the Prior's dwelling, for a window of 
which this painted glass maj hare been originallj destined. Through the 
Kberalitj of the Rot. D. H. Lee Warner we are enabled to give the 
Kcornpan^g representation. Three different coats of anus, it must be 
obMrved, hare been assigned to WalsingLam Prior; (See Taylor's Index 
UoDsst., p. 26). Argent, on a cross table fire blUets of the first : — Argent, 
on a cross quarterly pierced table, a tree erased, vert: — and. Argent, on a 
cross M&fe, fire lilies stalked, of the first. The last, for which Tanner 
is the authority, here appears impaling the bearing of Vowel, OvUt, 
three escutcheons argent, each charged with a cinqfoil pierced of the firsL 
The colour of the cinqfoils is faded, but ^ere can be no doubt that this 
escutcheon commemorated Richard Vowel, whose signature appears on the 



Acknowledgment of Sugwemacy. The upper portion of the dexter coat has 
anfortunatelj been destroyed ; a line in the annexed woodcut shows the 
portioa of die cross and of the uppermost lily here restored by the 
engraver. It is very unusual, as we believe, to find examples of the arms 
of any monastery thus impaled with those of its superior, in tike manner 
as the arms of a see are often found occupying the dexter side, or place 
of honour, and impaling the personal coat of the hisfaop. Deans and heads 
of colleges, howBTer, have been aecustomed to impale their own arms 
"ith the insignia of dieir offioes. ( diioli' 
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ACKNOWLEDGUENT OF SUPREMACY. 



QDom ea sit Don golnm Cbiiitiane religioniB et pietatiB ratio, eed ngatra 
etiam obedieocie regula, DomiDO Hegi noatro Henrico ejus nominis oelavo, 
cDi ani et soli poat Christum Jesam eervatorem Dostrum debomoa niuTena, 
ntm modo omnimodam in CbriBto et eandem siDceram, integram, per- 
petuamque anitni devotioDem, fidem et obBerranciam, honorem, cnltom, 
reverenciam prestemuB, led etiam de eadem fide et obserraiicia noitra 
radonem quotiescunque poatulabitur reddunua et palam omnibna (ai re* 
poBtiilat) libeatisBime testemur ; Norerint universi, ad quoe preaeoi 
Boriptum pervenerit, quod nos prior et cooventuB prioretuB canonicomin de 
WalBingham, Norwicemis Dioceus, uoo ore et Toce at4]ue unanimi omnitun 
conseneu et AMensa, hoo Bcripto noBtra Bub sigillo nostra commnni in doma 
noBtro capitulari dato, pro nobis et BuccesBoribuB noBtris omoibus et aiogabt 
imperpetuDm profitemur, testamur, ao fideliter promittimiu et spoDdemni, 
DOB dictoB priorem, conrentum, et successores nostras omnes et siDgulot 
integram, inTiolatom, sinceram, perpetuamque fidem, obserranciaa, et 
rererenciam semper prestaturoe erga Dominum Regem nostrum Hearicnm 
OctaTum, et erga Anuam Reginom uzorem ejuBdem, et erga sobolem ejus 
ex eadem Anna legitime tarn progenitam quam progenerandam, et quod 
eadem popnlo nolificabimus, predicabimus, et suadebimus, ableunqoe 
dabitur locus et ocoasio. Item, qaod confirmatum ratumque habranui, 
semperque et perpetue babituri siunus, quod predictus Rei uoster Heitrieiu 
est caput Bcclesie Aoglicaae. Item, quod Episcopus Romanua, qiu in 
SUiB bullis pape nomen usurpat, et summi pontificis principatum sibi 
UTogat, uon babet majorem aliquam jurisdictionem a Deo sibi cirflatam in 
hoc regno Anglie quam quivis ^us extemus episcopus. Item, qaod ddIIds 
Dostriiiu in uUa sacra concione priTStim vel publico babenda euodem 
episcopum Romanum appellabit nomine pape aut summi ponti6<^, sed 
nomine episcopi Romani Tel Ecclesie Roniane; et quod nullus nostnim 
orabit pro eo tanquam papa, sed tanquam Episcopo Romano. Item, quod 
soli dicto Domino Regi et succeseoribus auis adherebimus, et ejus leges se 
decreta manutenebimus, Episcopi Romani legibua, decretis, et canonibni, 
qui contra legem dirinam et sacram scripturam, aut contra jura hujiu 
negni esse invenienlur, imperpetuum renunciantea. Item, quod nulliu 
noatrum omnium in ulla vcl prifata vel publics concione quicquam ei 
sacris scripturis desumptum ad alienum Benaum detorquere presumat, sed 
quisquam Christum ejusque verba et ficta simpliciter, aperte, uncere, et ad 
normam seu reguUm sacrarum scripturarum et rere catholicorum atqnn 
orthodoiorum dootorum predtcabit catholics et orthodoze. Item, qaod 
unusquiaque nostrum in suia orationibua et comprecationibus Ae more 
faciendie primum omnium Regem, tanquam aupremum caput Eceleaie 
Anglioane, deo et populi precibus commendabit, deinile Reginam Anoam, 
cum suasobole, tnm demum Araliiepiscopoa Cant' et Ebor', cum ceteris 
cleri ordiuibus, prout videbitur. Item, quod omnes et singuli prcdicti, 
prior, conventus, et successores nostrij consciencie et jnrisjurandi aacrs- 
luento nosmet firmiter obligamuB, et quod omnia et singula predicts 
fideliter imperpetuum obaervahinius. In cujoa rei testimoninm bnie 
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Kiipto nostro commime Bigillum Dostnim ag^adimiu, «t noBtra nomiiuk 
propiiii quisque mftoa sabKripsimua. D«tuiii in domo noitra oapitul&ri, 
niij. die menus Seplembria, umo Domini MiUesimo, quiugentesiino, 
trieeiimo qn&rto. 

per m» Ricard Vowel, Priorem par me Riurdum Gimcitt 

pniiw Willelmam Rbm (ik). per me Johumem CUrk 
par HM EdmiiDdiiRi Wkrfauu, Snbpriarem . per me Johuuiem Awatyne 

p«r ma JoluiiiieiQ CleaehwuiltoD per me Jotuumem Mftthjie 

per ma NiehoUum Hjleluuii per me ThemBm Pawlum 

perms Ibbertam SUl'. per me Edwardum MuvUHie 

per me Robertom WyUey per me Johannera Bjrohim 

per me WilleliDiun CaiUlLMrs per me JohanDem tlkiiUy 

per me Simonem Ory per me Tboimim Halle 

per nu Joluuinem HhIow per me Thomam WAlsyDglvuii 

p«r ma JohMUieu lamnxley. per ma Umfredum Loadon 



SURRENDER OF WALSINQHAM PRIORY. 

AooDH t, SO Hum. Till., a.b. ]£SB.i 

(PMNi naa (xira* d* ahih 
Di (CWPTO raioua 

OmnibtiB Christi Edelibus, ad quos preaons Scriptum pertencrit, lUc&rdua 
Prior Domna aive Prioratua Beate Uarie de Walsyngbam, Ordinia SsDCti 
Angnatbi, Norvicenaia DioceaiB, et ejuadem loci Couventua, Salutoin in 
Domino Sempiternun. Noreritia DOS prefatoa Priorem et Conventum 
unaoimi uaensu et concensu noHtris, snimis deliberatiB, certe BcieDcia, et 
mtramotu noatria, ex quibuadam causisjuatis et racionabilibua noa, animas, 
et conacienciaa noatraa specialiter moventibus. ultro et aponte Dediase, 
CooeeaBisae, ac per preaentea Daimua et Conoedimua, Reddimua et Con6r- 
mtmua iUnatnsaiDio pnnoipi. Domino Henrico Octavo, Dei Qratia Anglie et 
Francie Refri, Fidei Defensori,' Domino Hiberaie, et in terra Supremo 
Capiti Anglicane Sccteaie, Totam dictam Domum aive Prioratum de 
Valsjngham predicta, ao totum acituni, fuudum, circuitum, et precinctum 
ejosdem Domua aiie Prioratus de Walajagham predicta, uecnon totam 
eellam noatram de Fljcham, ac totum situm, Fundum, Circuitum, et pre- 
einctnm ejuadem Celle de Flicbam ; ac omnia et singula Maneria, Dominia, 
UeiiiBgia, Gardina, Curtilagia, Tofta, Terras et Tenemcnta, Prata, Paacua, 
Paituraa, Boecos, Redditua, Reveraionea, Servicia, Uolendina, Paaaagia, 
Peoda Militum, Wardaa, Iforitagia, Nativoa, ViUanoa cum eorum aequelia, 
Commnniaa, Libertatea, Francheaiaa, Jurisdicciooea, Officia, Curiae, Letae, 
Hnndreda, Viaua Franoiplegii, Ferias, Uercata, Pa^co^ WarreDoas, 
Viiaria, Aquaa, Piacariaa, Vias, Cbiminn, Vacuos Fundos, Advocacionea, 
SominacioneB, PreseDtocioDea et Donaoionea Eccleslarum, Vicariorum, 

' It ii aUled in Dagdale'i HonuticliD, voL ix. p. 278. The document n here 

Btw tdiL vdL ti. p. 71, tliac Ridiwd pveu (in txtaim) from the entry on the 

Vowd, with the sab-prior and Cuione, on Cloae Roll, preHrred at tlia Rolls Chapel. 

Ani. 4, SO Hen. Vlll. bj deed euroUed We are iodehted to tlie kindneaa of Mr. 

in Oiueery, nirrendered the Priory witli Joo^h Burtt in directiog our aaarch Md 

iheCell of Flitcham, and all their pos- oblamiug a tnluoript, ( ~i>l')olt' 

•ea^ooi to the liiuit. Blomef. HUU Worf. ^n/vyiv 
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CKpelUmm, Ckntansmm, HoR^ntalinm, et alionim EMleriaBtieomin Ba- 
neficionun qaommomnqiie, Rectoriu, Vtc&riaii, CrnDtuiM, Peunonea, 
Poroiones, AnniiitatM, Decimaa, Obtamonea ; ac omm& et singoU Bmolu- 
meata, Proficua, Posseasiones, EereditamenU, et Jura nogtra queemnqiw, 
tarn infra dictum Comitatum Norfolchie quam infra Comitatus SuSblcbie. 
Esiezie, et Cantebrigie, vel alibi infra Regnum Anglie,Wa]lieet Marebisnun 
eorumdem, eidem Domni live Prioratui de Walayngfaam predicta, ae Cell* 
de riicham predicta, ac eorum ntrique qaoquomodo pertinentia, speetaniia, 
appendentia, sive incnmbentia ; ac oninimodo Cartaa, ETidencias, Scripta (et) 
Munimenta noatra eiadem Domui sive Prioratui, ac Celle predicte, Uaneiiii, 
Terria et Tenementia, ao ceteris Premiaaia cum pertinentiis, aeu alicui inde 
parcelle quoquomodo apectantia aive coQcementia; Habendum, Tenendum, 
et Qandendnm dictum Domum siTe Prioratum, Situm, Fundum, Circuitnn), 
et precinctum de Walsjngham predicts, neonon Cellam, Fundum, Cii- 
enitum et precinctum de Flicbam predicta, ac omnia et singula Dominift, 
Maneria, Terraa, Tenementa, Rectoriaa, Fenaionea, et cetera PreroiiM, 
cum omnibus et singulis suia pertinentiia, prefato Invictisaimo et (lie) DonuDO 
noatro Regi, heredibua, et aasignatta auis imperpetuum. Cni in hac parte 
ad omnem juris effectum, qui exinde sequi poterit aut potest, noo, et dictom 
Domum aire Prioratum do WalBjngbam predicta, oc omnia jura nobia 
qualitercnmque acquiuta, nt decet, aabjicimus et nibmittimus, daotei et 
Goncedentea, prout per preaentes damus et coucedimns, eideni Begie 
Majestati, heredibua, et asaiguatis suia,, omuem et omnimodam plenam et 
liberam focultatem, auctoritatem, et poteatatem nos.ct dietam Domum tin 
Prioratum de Walsjnghsm predicta, ac Cellam de FHcham predicta, unacum 
omnibus et singulis Maueriis, Terrin, Tenetnentis, Redditibus, ReverBiocibiu, 
Serriciia, et aingulia premiaaia, cum suia juribua et pertinentiia qmbuscDHh 
que, diaponendi ao pro suo libero Regie voluntatis libito ad quoscumque 
uaua majeatati sue placentes alienaudi, donandi, conrertondi, et tranafer- 
endi ; hujus modi diapoaiciones, olienaciones, donaoiones, conrerwonet et 
tnuislacionea per dietam Majeatatem suam quoviamodo fiendaa eitnne 
ratificanten, ratasque et gratas ac perpetuo firmaa noa habitnros promit- 
timus per preaentea ; et ut premissa omnia et aingula sunm debitnm sortiri 
Taleaut effectum, eleccionibua inauper nobia et succesaoribua noatris, neenon 
omnibus et aingutia querelia, provocacionibua, appellacionibua, accionibui, 
litibus, et iuatanciia aliiaque uoatris* remediis et bcneficiis nobis fonau et 
BucceHHOribua noatria in ea parte, preteitu dispoaicionia, alienacionia, trans- 
lacionis, et conTeraionia predict&rum et coteranim premisaorum, qualiler- 
cumque competentibus et competituris, omnibusque doli, erroris, metos, 
ignorancie, vel alterius materia aive dispoaicionia eicepclonibua, objee- 
cionibua, et allegacionibua proraua aemotia et depoaitis, palam, publice, et 
expresse, ez cerla Doatra aciencia, ammiaque spoutaBeia renunciarimus et 
ceaaimus prout per preaentes renunciamus et cedlmus, et ab ^gdem recedi- 
mua in hia aeriptis. Et nos, prefati Prior et Conveutus et Successorea 
soatri, dictum Domum site Prioratum, Precinctum, Situm, Uansionem, et 
Ecclesiam de Walsingham predicta, necnon Cellam, Fundum, Circuitnm.et 
Precinctum de Flicbam predicta. ac omnia et singula maneria, Dominia, 
l^aanagia, Oardina, Cortilagia, Tofta, Prata, Faacua, Paaturas, Boacoa, 

■ ■■ AHiaqm qnibuBcnrnqne jwit leme- Dugd. Hon. edit. Calejr, Tol. i. p. 640. In 
dils," Blc, in ilia Surrender uf BftrdDe;, the Surreniler of Orne, howeT«r, ibid., 
according lo ihe same form m the above, vol. ii. p. 628, the reading b — "iiaatrii.". 
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SabliOKOT, Tanas, Tenameato, tw omniA at lingulft cetera premisM cum 
iDu pertiiMntiia oniTeraiB, Domino noetro Begi, heredibui, et usi^Ktis euia, 
Bontra ODUKS gentes warraDtizftbimoB imparpetnum. Id quorum testimo- 
niom Boi, prafftti Prior «t ConrentoB hnie Scripto Bigillum nostram Com- 
rnoDe ■pponi fecimiu. Dstmo in Domo nostra CspituUri, qaarto die UenaiB 
Angiiiti, AoDO Re^ Eagia Haorioi Bupradicti triaesimo. [a.d. 153S.] 

Bt memorandum quod die et anno predicts venarant predioti Prior et 
Conreotn* in domo Boa Capitolari apnd Walsyngham coram Willelmo 
FBtre,* prateztn CommissioBia dioti Domini RegiB w in hao parte direote, et 
reeogDoremnt Boiiptnm predictnm ac omnia at Bingnla in eodem conteota, 
in forma pradieta. 

CABBOKESWELL. Seoptge llB,«tipra. 

The foUoiring is a Copj of tlie Document which forma a fly-leaf at 
fol, 26 of the Walfiiagham Register, Cotton M3S. Nero, E. VII, with its 
nri»u« endorBementa and noteB. 

opia Semite inter Priorem de WaUiogham et Stephanum Black. 
I enriam tentam apud Walaingham, XV .° die Jnnii, anno regni regis 
Bieardi aeoundi post conqnestnm X°, coram Roberta Hetha tunc ibidem 
SeneschftUam, Domiuiu oonceasit Johanni Priori Ecdawa da Walaingham 
et ejiudam loei conrentui quandam aemitam ducentem de communi via 
venns quendam fontam vocatom Oabbokeswell in communi nllatm« de 
Walaingham parra, ut unnm . • . noa • . . ad Doe^^-4liquorum Com- 
munarium ibidem ut teatatum est per homaginm redditum inde domino per 
Minp»lnm ob™ IB festo Ssoeti Uiahaelia. Et dat domino de fine VI, denarioa. 
(Kotas) 

Et nota quod lata aemita jooet sub foTea aquUonari rooata Blacka, jiuta 
Cmfbm TOcatam PawersorofL Et Cabbokeawell jocet in angnlo Austral! 
fefes de PoweraclooB, juxta prradiotam foveam da Blacks. 

Et note quod DominuB Bichardua Dux Eborad poatea tempore Thcmffi 
Hnnt Frioria, Confinnarit pnedictum, at super hoc etiam dedit Prioratui 
totam parcellam terra ex parte occidantali vocatam Elemosinariam, qua 
jacet Inter aemitam et predictam Blemounariaoi. 
(Endoraamenta) 

Item para l«rr» T&ona inter aemitam at Tetus BlemoaToarinm Priori. 

lata Billa &cit mentionem de quadem aemita ad finem aquilonarem 
bujua riUn anbtns tenementum quondam Hicholu Black postaa Jacobt 
Oabb— k. 

THE KNIGHT'S GATE : LEGEND OF SIR RALPH BOTETOyRT. 
(See page 124.) 

Tha probable poution of the ottioltan is shown in the plan accompanying 
thia memoir. Erasmns distinctly states that the gate, to which the legend 
cited by Blomefield related was on the north aide. It ia aingular that 

' Sir WlUiani,Petre,a ami fkroiirits rei^a. He had Urge grant* out of the 

of Cromwell'^ ud one of tha '■ Commis- ipoila of the manaateriea, aa aDDmeimtad 

rionen emptoyed bj hiei to rlsit mdaaa- in Blog, BriL, Lifo of Petre ; and be 

Mfea, of ntuA Houj V1IL had nomi- obtained a Bull from Pope Paul IV., in 

oated Cnnavdl Oeneial Victor. Petre the reign of Haiy, permitting him to 

wia afterward* Secrelar; of State and relaiD them. 
held poet* of high tonst in four anceewiva /-~ , ^ , r , 
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Hr. J. Qongh NicliolB [PilgrimageB to Wdaingfakm and CaDterbniy, p. 8) 
should have fallen into tbe error of giring the principal gateiraj to the w«ri 
of the church as that in question, and he produces in illuaCration Cotman's 
representation of that gatehouse, with its old gates and " the Tery wicket 
which was the supposed scene of the miracle." Blomefield gives the following 
relation, from an old MS. On tbe north side of the close there was a Terj 
small wicket, " not past an elne hje, and three quarters in bredth. And a 
certain Norfolk knight, Sir Raaf Botetourt, armed cap-a-pee and on h<Hse- 
back, being in days of old, 1311, persued by a crael enemy, and in tbe 
utmost danger of being taken, made full speed for this gate, and inroking 
this lady for his deliverance, he immediately found himself and his horse 
within tbe close and sanctuary of the prioij, in a safe asylum, and ao foaled 
hia enemy." Hist of Norf. vol. iz. p. 280. An engraved brass plate 
representing this miracle was affixed to the gate, and was there seen by 
Erasmus. One of tbe articles of enquiry for the monastery of Walain^iaffl 
(Earl. HS. 791, p. 27] is—" What is the saTOg— of the knyght, and what 
of the other wonders that be here, and what proves be therof? " It is 
singular that amongst numerous representations of miraculous interpositions 
of Uie Virgin Mary, as for instance amongst the sculptures in the Lady 
Chapel at Ely Cathedral, erected so shortly after the alleged dat« <^ this 
miracle, no representation of it should have been noticed. 

The name of tbe " Knight Street," Mr. Lee Wamer obserrea, " is the 
sole local evidence now remaining of the scene of Sir Ralph Botetourt'i 
exploit Tbe ontline of tbe boundary of the precincts might lead ns to tbe 
suppOMtioD that the foundations of the original gate are below tbe present 
tompike road : — but wben we remember that the road has been »ltu«d, aa 
shown in the annexed plan, we are inclined to attach credit to the report of 
ancient inhabitants, that formerly an old building existed nearer to the 
Wishing Wells, which may have been the gate in question, or possiUy the 
chapel of St. Nicholas. This notable miracle is perhaps alluded to in the 
Pepysian Ballad, cited at tbe coramenoementof this memoir, and written 
about a century after the time to which the miracle has been assigned ;— 

** Foke that of feeacs have had incombrance, 
And at wicked spntcs also mneh vexatyoD, 
Hmve here been delivered from every nich channce, 
And Bouli greatl; vexed with gottal; tenta^cm." 

Before we close these notices of a place of such interesting memories st 
Walsinghom, it may not be irrelevant to mention the signs, tignacula, of 
metal, which were doubtless aa much in request here by the innumerable 
pilgrims to the shrine of Our Lady, as they were in other notable resorts of 

[lilgrimage. These tokens of vows performed were usually of pewter w 
ead, and they were often formed bo as to be affixed to the cap or the dress, 
or hung round the neck, as Giraldus Cambrensis deBcribea the BislKf c^ 
Winchester and his company, lately come from Canterbury, " cam signacnlis 
B. Thome a collo suspensis." It has been supposed that the pewter 
ampulla, of which representations are subjoined, bearing on one side the 
initial W. under a crown (see woodcuts), may have been a Walsingham 
aigni carried by some pilgrim to Cirencester, where it was found ; it w*> 
brought under the notice of the Institute by Professor Buekman. Anolhtf, 
marked with the crowned W., found at Dunwich, is figured in Gtardner'i 
History of that place, Plate III. p. 66. Such an^lUe may have served 
to contain small quantities of tbe waters of the Wishing Wella, as at 
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Csnterbury they wero filled from Bccket'e healing nell, niiraculousljr tinged 
B» if with blood. Mr. Roach Smith has giTen a curioua eteny on Pilgrinia' 
Signs, in the Journal of the Arch. Absoc., vol. i. p. 200, and the; are 
more fully noticed in Lie Collectaiiea Antiqua, vol. i. p. SI, vol. ii. p. 43, 
and in the catalogue of liia museum, p. 134. The original signacula have 
recently been deposlled with bis collectiona in the British Museum. 
Mr. Roach Smith has also kindly made us acquainted with an undoubted 
Wslningham sign, of which he poHSRBses a coBt. It is a sniail rectangular 
omameat of lead, on which appears the Annunciation with the vase con- 
lainlng a lily between the figures, and uadcmeath is — Walsygham. We 
hate not been able to aecertain where the original was found, or in whose 
pofsessioii it ia preserred. 

There is a curious relation by Richard Southwell, one of CromweH's 
Cantmissionere for the visitation of monasteries, addressed to him in July, 
1536. It describes a secret laboratory discovered in Walsingham Priory, 
a circumstance eagerly seized by the captious visitor, whose specisl object 
it was to magnify suxpicion and give a colour to any mysterious discovery. 
The sequestrators, :Southwell states, had taken possession of money, plate 
and stuff, found at Walaiiigliam, and " emoung other thingea — dyd iher 



fjnd a aecrete prevye place within the bowse, where no channon nor onnye 
oiher of the howse dyd ever enter, as they saye, in wiche there were 
instrewmeutes, pottea, beluwes, flyes of such strange colers as the lick non 
of us had scene, with poysics* and other thioges to sorte, and denyd (?) 
gould and sylver, notiiing ther wantinge that should belongc to the arte of 
multjplyeng." ' It is by no uieaim improbable that this furnace was for no 
processes of alchemy, but simply the place' where the sacristiin melted tlie 
metals suited for his craft of casting signacula and " ampullca " for the 
pilgrinia. Such a privy furnace, very probably destined for a similar 
purpose, may still he seen in an upper chamber in Canterbury Cathedral. 



ioiGooqIc 



SOME REMARKS ON A CASKET AT GOODRICH COURT. 

In the collection of the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, still 
preserved at Goodrich Court, is a small casket of silver-gilt, 
which formerly belonged to Mr. Astle, and afterwards to 
Mr. Douce. By the kind permission of ColoDel Meyrick 
squeezes were taken from it a few months ago by Mr. A. 
Nesbitt, from which a remarkably good electrotype in copper 
has been executed, that was exhibited by him at a recent 
meeting of the Institute. 

The present gilding of the casket is modem, but there is 
no good reason to doubt that it was originally gilt. It is 
3^ inches long, 1^ inch wide, and 2^ inches high, and 
resembles a rectangular Gothic building, with a pitched roof) 
that forms the lid. On each slope of 4he lid are three 
quatrefoils ; and in each quatrefoU, on one side, are the 
arms of England dimidiated with France aem6e, entire ; 
and in each quatrefoil, on the other aide, are the same 
arms with a plain label of 3 points over all. A woodcut 
of each coat is given below. The last-mentioned arms 



are in front. The former must be those of some queen of 
England, who was a daughter of a king of France. There 
were only two queens of England answering this description 
before Edward III. quartered the arms of France in 1339 or 
1340 ; namely, Margaret, the second queen of Edward I., 
and Isabella, the queen of Edward 11. It will presently 
appear, that while the latter was queen, there waa no one 
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who bore the other coat ; and, therefore, the arms \vithout 
the label must be Queen Margaret's. 

The other coat is probably, to some extent, incorrect as 
regards the label ; for no such arms, as England dimidiated 
with France, and a label over all, were home by any one 
while either of these two princesses was Queen of England, 
iiDless it were by Isabella herself as the betrothed of Prince 
Edward while his father was living. This coat was once 
supposed to he that of Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lan- 
caster, brother of Edward I. He bore England with a label 
of France, having married for his second wife Queen Blanche, 
the widow of Henry I. of Navarre. Her father was Robert 
Count of Artois, whose arms were France with a label gvles 
charged with castles or. But, beside that the label would 
not be correct, the earl would uot have used either a dimi- 
diated or an impaled coat ; aud in fact he was dead before 
Margaret became Queen of England. 

If we suppose the label to have been meant for two labels, 
or for parts of two labeb, there was no one that bore such a 
coat while Isabella was queen ; but in that case it might 
possibly have been intended for the arms of Blanche herself 
after Uie death of her second husband, the Earl of Lan- 
caster, in 1296 ; for she survived him, and did not die till 
1302, which was three years afler Queen Margaret's mar- 
riage. There are, however, considerable difficulties to be 
overcome in order to ariive satisfactorily at that conclusion. 
For the label is quite plain, and to all appearance but one 
and uncompounded ; whereas, for this Blanche the dexter 
part of the label ought to have been charged with fleurs-de- 
Us, and the sinister vrith castles ; and even granting that the 
space is too small for such charges, there should, and most 
likely would, have been some means resorted to in order to dis- 
tinguish the two parts, and show that it was not a single 
label. It may be noticed too, that, as France, in these arms, 
is entire, the label for Artois ought not to have been dimi- 
diated, but to have been entire also. It may be thought 
dif&cult to distinguish between France dimidiated and France 
eotire, because the coat was semee ; but I think, if a few 
seab in which those arms are dimidiated be compared vrith 
the anna on this casket, any one will be soon satisfied that 
such is not the case. I need hardly mention, that instances 
of half of one coat being impaled with the entirefcycpflc 
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another about that date are not very rare.' Add to these 
considerations, that there is no reference to Navarre ; yet 
Blanche was Queen consort of Henry I. of Navarre for 
nearly four years, and was generally styled Queen of Navarre 
until her death, notwithstanding her second marriage. Since 
the coat in question occurs three times on the same side of 
this casket, the omission of Navarre could not have been for 
want of room. According to the heraldic usage of that age, 
her arms would most likely have beeu placed between 
Navarre on the dexter and Lancaster on the sinister. Should 
it be objected that Navarre was not on Crouchback's monu- 
ment at Westminster, though Artois was, I grant it, and reply 
that neither was the coat of Blanche herself there ; whicli 
would have been a diraidiation or impalement of Lancaster 
and Artois, most likely with Navarre introduced in some 
manner. The coat of Artois on that monument had refer- 
ence to her father to show the alliance, and not to herself 
With Navarre Crouchback himself was unconnected. There- 
fore, there was no reason why Navarre should have appeared 
on his tomb, unless her arms had been there, and then only 
as part of them. I am thus brought to a conviction, that it 
is improbable that the arms in question on this casket should 
have been intended for tliose of Blanche Queen of Navarre 
and Countess of Lancaster. 

If they were not meant for her arms, I think they mttU 
be those of Isabella, while she was the betrothed of Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward II. ; for I can discover no other 
person to whom they can with any show of reason be 
attributed ; since they must have belonged to some princess 
of France who married, or was aflBanced to, an English 
Prince that bore a label as a mark of cadency, while either 
Margaret or Isabella was Queen of England. There was a 
usage, which those who have read Mrs. Green's Lives of the 
Princesses of England may recollect, of a Princess tifter her 
betrothal assuming the same title that she would have borne 
had she been actually married to her betrothed ; and there 
is no reason to doubt, that with the title she assumed the 
corresponding arms. Now had Isabella beeu married to 
Prince Edward in his father's lifetime, she would have borne 
England with a label azure dimidiated with France semee, 

I One or the ae>la of Margaret, Cuun- t, conwmponuieoua eutmple, u upoin 
t«ss of ArtoU, Bbuche's nuter-inlBw, ia by an engmving of it in Vredini, pi 46. 
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either dimidiated also or entire. There was a treaty between 
EJward I. and Philip the Fair in 1299, by which it was 
agreed, not only that Edward should marry Philip's half- 
sister Margaret, but that Prince Edwai'd should marry his 
daughter Isabella, who was then not quite seven years old. 
The betrothal of the Prince and Isabella did not take place 
till May 1303, Their marriage wns deferred till January 
1308, which was about six mouths after Prince Edward had 
succeeded to the throne of England. It is possible the label 
may have been designedly placed over both England and 
France, but that would, I conceive, have been anomalous ; 
for ladies' seals of corresponding date occur, in which the 
label is confined to the arms to which it properly belonged." 
I am therefore inclined to believe, that the extension of it 
over France was an error of the artist ; and in this opinion 
I am confirmed by observing, that it appears to have been 
treated as an error ; for though that part of the label whs 
not removed, the engraving of the arms of France is in each 
case carried through it. I think, therefore, we may upon the 
whole conclude, that the arms with the label are those of 
Isabella as the betrothed of Prince Edward between May 
1303 and the death of Edward I. in July ]307 ; and if so, 
they are a coat which had long become unknown ; for I am 
not awn.re of any other example of her arms during that 
period being in existence or even recorded. 

The form and size of the casket have been mentioned, and 
also the material, and that it was in all probability originally 
gilt. It has all the appearance of being of English work- 
manship. The arms are too slightly engraved to lead me to 
think they were ever enamelled. Its form may have been 
intended to represent a house, a chapel, a shrine, or a chasse. 
There is no saint, symbol, name, or other peculiarity to mark 
it as ecclesiastical, unless the form suffices for that purpose. 
Chrismatories are to be found of a similar shape : one such 
was discovered a few years ago in St. Martin's church, 
Canterbury ; and I have been informed of another, in 
which the three compartments for the different kinds of 
chrism or holy oil were marked with the letters used to 
dbtinguish them ;^ and I am told by Mr. A. Way, who 

' Ai u aumple, it msf be sufficient kinds : 1. The Chriims properl}' so called, 

la meniion ths aeitl of Margaret, Connten vliich was made •>{ oil and balsam, and 

of Arb^ before noticed. wae used at tha blewiog of fontB,chalieo«, 

> Tbeehranuor half oils were of three andpatenH,at ths coiuecntiDD ofehurchMC 
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liad examined this casket before it was regilt, that there 
were then traces of two partitions, which divided it into 
three compartments, as if for the small vessels, probably of 
glass, that held the chrisms. This, therefore, may have been 
a chrismatory. If it were not that, it may have been a box 
for trinkets or the like, such as might have been a verj' 
suitable present from Queen Margaret to her niece, a child of 
ten or eleven years of age, and indeed more appropriate for 
her than for Isabella's grandmother, as Queen Blanche reall)' 
was, having been the mother of Joan Queen of Philip the 
Fair. That it was a present from Queen Margaret is highly 
probable ; for the arms with the label being on the front, the 
more honourable place, would seem to indicate the donee, aod 
those at the back the donor. Had it been a joint gift by 
those whose arms are upon it, the differenced coat would, no 
doubt, have been in the less honourable place. Therefore, 
whether ecclesiastical or not, I think we may safely assume 
this casket was presented by Queen Margaret to some one. 
and most likely to her niece Isabella on or soon after her 
betrothal ; and if it be ecclesiastical, it may have been 
intended to form part of the furniture of her chapel. We 
find, for example, a chrismatory in the Inventory of the 
effects of the Duke of Berry, in 1417, "un cresmier d'argent, 
ver^, a trois estuis pour mettre le saint cresme ;"* aud 
there was also one of silver gilt among the jewels, &c., of 
King Henry V.* 

At any rate, whatever may have been its object, and 
whether a present or not, one thing seems morally certain, 
viz., that the date of it must be between September 1299, 
when Margaret married, or very shortly before, and January 
1308, when Isabella became Queen of England ; and witL 
this inference derived from the heraldry upon it, all, I think, 
who examine the electrotype, will agree that the design and 
workmanship accord. It is not often that an undated 
work of art can have the time of its execution so clearly 
ascertained. w. s. w. 
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mnCE OF AH ANCItatT MITRE PRESERVED IN THE MUSEITM 
AT BEAUVAI8. 

DuBiNO a recent rifiit to Beaurais, M. Mathon, one of tbe 
Conservators of the Public Museum in that city, was kind 
eaough to afford me facilities for making a carefiil drawing 
of a mitre which that institution has now possessed for little 
more than a year. At the same time he communicated to 
me some interesting particulars respecting its history. 

In bringing these particulars under the notice of the. 
Institute, I have added a few observations upon some frag- 
ments of ancient textile fabrics, possessing aaalogies either 
of design or manufacture with the peculiar features of the 
BeauTais mitre. 

It appears that when purchased for the Museum, at a sale 
of a collector of ancient reliques at Beauvais, there was a 
short notice appended to it, of which the following is a trans- 
lation ; — 

" This mitre, of somewhat ancient form, was nailed to the 
top of one of tiie presses in the sacristy of the Cathedral of 
Beauvais. The revolutionary devastations of the year 1792, 
and the years following, abandoned it as an object of too 
small viUue to be noticed. The bandssem^es of fleurs-de-lis, 
vith which this mitre is ornamented, would appear to denote 
that it was the best of those mentioned by Philippe de Dreux 
in his will, and which he left to the church. Philippe de 
Dreux, grandson of Louis le Gros, was elected Bishop of 
Beauvais in 1175, and died in 1217." 

We find accordingly in the will made by this prelate, on 
tbe day after the feast of All Saints, the following directions : 
— " Ego Fhilippus, Dei patientia Belvacensis Eplscopus . . . 
1^ Ecdesiffi B. Petri Belvacensis, prster textum aureimi 
quern jam dederam, mehorem crucem auream meam, et. 
calicem unum aureum, et navem u-genteam, et missale et 
ordinarium tecta argento, et mehora sandalia, m^rem 
init7am,etomnespaiinosme0Bsenios Cisericos) qute depepdere 

Toi. xm. X CjOOqIc 
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Solent in Ecclesia, et qnindecim cappas serica^ et decern 
infulaa,' et octo dalmaticas." 

It appears that >tbe former posaessor, above mentioned, 
yras under a misapprehension when he imagined the term 
" mdiorem mitram " to apply to the subject of the present 
notice. It is more probable, I think, that the expression 
would mean the mitra preeiosa, of which every bishop pos- 
sessed one or more. This latter was gener^y formed of 
plates of gold and silver, and was enriched with pearls and 
precious stones ; and it was by no means an uncommoa 
occurrence for a bishop to leave it at his death to his cathe- 
dral. In the inventories of the treasures of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don, and St. Peter's at York, several instances of this mam- 
ficence of the deceased prelates are recorded, while the less 
costly mitres are stated to have been given by the gentry 
and persons of lower degree. 

If this mitre ever did belong to Philippe de Breux, (and 
from its form and armorial decoration this has been considered 
by no means improbable,) I think it must have been included 
in the " omnes pannos meos sericos " mentioned in the latter 
part of the extract from his will. 

It is not very clear whether it must be classed with what 
was denominated the mitra auriphrygiata, which was to be 
"aliquibus parvis margaritis composita, vel ex serico albo 
intermixto, vel ex tela aurea simphci," or with the mt^ni 
simplex, which was without gold, made of simple damaak, or 
even of linen. 

This mitre, it will be perceived, partakes of both varieties, 
for.it ia formed of linen damask with embroidered orphreys. 
The fleurs-de-lys of these orphreys are worked in the common 
embroidery stitch, upon a ground of violet-coloured alk, 
strengthened by a double layer of strong cauvas underneath ; 
a small silk thread, formerly black, but now brown, is worked 
round each fleur-de-lys to define the outline. The orphreys 
and the linen damask were then sewn together, and the whole 
strengthened by a stiff piece of vellum, which in fact forms 
the body of the mitre. A lining of red silk concealed this 
from view, and formed a border by turaiog over the inner 
edge. 

I By refanoe* ta Daauge, va fiad 
IhM ttiB word m/Ua hM fernml ■ifnlS' 
-1 I diink 
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The in/uUe or pendant labels hare unfortunately disap- 
peared, hut if we may judge by the mitre of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, preserved in the treasury of Sens Cathedral, 
and published by Mr. Shaw," they would be of the same 
material as the mitre, and accordingly may have been of linen 
(lauiask, lined with red, and terminated by violet fringes. 

The colour of this linen damask has no doubt much 
altered from its original tone ; at present the figures are 
almost yellow, and the ground brownish purple. In all pro- 
bability the original colour was not far different from that 
of the coarser kind of napkins of the present day. M. Michel, 
in his " Rechercbes sur la FabricaUon des etofies de sole, 
d'or et d'argent," adduces a curious passage from the collec- 
tion of " Poesies latines ant^rieures au douzi^me siScle," 
edited by M. de Meril, to prove that linen napkins were 
voFen and in use in western Europe anterior to that epoch. 
Most probably this piece of liuen came from Abbeville, which 
had a considerable reputation for the manufacture during 
the Xlllth centuiy. 

As to the rest of the precious bequesta given by the piety 
of Philippe de Dreuz to his church, M. Mathon states the 
following particulars : — 

" I have spoken with old men who remember having seen 
all the copes, chasubles, crosses and pictures which were in 
the church and treasury collected into a great heap before the 
door of the church, and set fire to a^ a feu dejoie, in 1793." 

The mitre is described in the Museum at Beauvais as having 
belonged to Philippe de Dreuz, and indeed generally attributed 
to him in that towu. In regard, however, to the tradition, 
which would assign to that prelate this interesting example 
of a class of sacred objects of which very few, of early date, 
have been preserved, it must be admitted that certain doubts 
have arisen. Mr. Franks has kindly pointed out that, fiv)m 
the form of the fieur-de-lys, this mitre must be referred to ai, 
least a century later than the time of Philippe de Dreux, and 
that the armorial decoration may be accounted for by the &ct, 
that kings and distinguished personages often gave, or left 
by will, their best garments to be made into sacerdotal vest- 
ments. I am afraid that Mr. Franks' objection extinguishes 
the claim of Philippe de Dreux to the ownership of this mitre. 
With, regard to the latter fact a singular contemporary testi- 
.,™i.i,iA IS. PczeJoGoo^^lc 
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mony is coDtained in tiie story of Martiii Haput m Uie 
"Nouveau.recueil, Contes, Dits, et Fabliaux des 13, 14, 15 
Bifecles. Par Achille Jubinal." Paris, 1839. Vol. II., p. 204. 

" n ne A riens ie Saint MicMel 

Fora loB parois 

E\ Tymage que le bUn roia 

Flat parer des mi vieux Ospaoia." 

Considerable attention bas been of late jeara bestowed 
by French arcbaeologiata upon the class of fabrics of whicli 
such quantities were ruthlessly destroyed. In addition to 
the light thrown upon the subject by M. Michel, Le Fere 
Martin, in hia " Melanges Archeologiques," has engraved 
many interesting reliques, in which an oriental character of 
design is strongly imprinted ; and, although it appears 
probable that the materials of the Beaurais mitre were 
French, there can be no doubt that the pattern of the fabric 
which forms its base was founded upon the traditions of 
Byzantine art, popularised throughout Europe through the 
Mahometan weavers, and their successors of the royal esta- 
blishment in Sicily. To illustrate this connection I would 
notice some details relating to such manufactures. 

Amongst interesting reliques of this class found in France 
may be mentioned the remains of a sacerdotal vesture, with 
Arabic inscriptions found in a tomb of a bishop of the 
Xllth century at Bayonne, opened in 1853.' The original, 
with the crozier of Limoges enamel, and other objects, is pre- 
served in the Hotel de Cluny at Paris. There can be little 
doubt that they belong to that period when Europe generally 
was supplied with fabrics of gold and silk from the East 
through Jerusalem and Constantinople. 

I may here also notice an example of what M. Michel 
calls the second period, when first the Siciliims, and after- 
wards the Italians, began to manufacture silk on their own 
account, so as to become independent of the East ; but still 
as might be expected, with a very strong infusion of Oriental 
taste in the designs. 

It would appear that when the Normans conquered Sidly 
they found attached to the Palace of the Emirs of Palermo 
a very common state appendage of Eastern Monarcbs, 
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namely, a manufactory of precious fabrics destined for tlie 
wardrobe of the king himself, or to be used for presents 
in the form so commoD in the East at the present day, 
namely, dresses of honour. The kings of Sicily of Norman 
race retained this manufactory, and Roger I. even increased 
it by transplanting to Sicily the workers in silk from the 
Creek towns sacked by his array. Many of the original 
artificers would be M^ometans, and we accordingly find 
Moorish patterns and even . Moorish inscriptions in most of 
the Sicilian fabrics of that time. Thus the coronation 
garments of the Grerman emperors, formerly preserved at 
Nuremburg, but now deposited at Vienna, have an entirely 
Eastern composition ; the cope presents Cufic inscriptions, 
informing us that it was made in the city of Palermo, in the 
year 1133 ; while the tunics claim a little later date, 1181, 
but this date is inscribed in the Latin language.* 

The piece of stuff, to which I have adverted, was dis- 
covered in the tomb of the Emperor Arrigo or Henry VI.( 
who died 1196. It would appear originally to have been 
of that colour called in the inventory "Diarhodon" and 
which, we are told, " strikes the look with the appearance 
of fire." This at the present day has faded into a reddish 
murry colour. Lighter than this was the Rhodinum, or rose 
colour, and a still more dehcate tint of the same colour was 
the Leucm'hodina. The inventory of the Capita R4<Ue, 
taken in 1309, presents a vast ntunber of sacerdotal vest- 
ments made of silk and gold JSgured with hons, parrots, 
peacocks, wheels, antelopes, &c. ; so much so, indeed, that we 
almost appear to be reading ^ain the accounts of Anaatatius 
of the riches of St. Peter's, at Rome, in the IXth century. 
Among the items the inventory describes " cappam unam 
vetuRtam deauratam super seta rubea, ad aviculos et alias 
operas," a description which might almost serve for the 

* StprawDtatioDi of these remarkable and fiaUnd in llS2,ueertuDed that thej 

nttnaDU weif published in a work pro- are identic*! with the inscriptian od tM 

dnMd ■! NorBmbnrg, by U. d'Ebner, in rob* of hoooar, above-meationed, vrroogfat 

ITM ; one of the tunica ia given by for King Roger in 1133, uid carried 

WUlemin, in his " Mdnumrats InldiW," away by the Emperor Henry VI. It waa 

pi- 21. The ioBcription records thit it subsequently used as the imperial coro- 

*M "(rpentam Felici orbs Panormi," in nation rabe, and was ultimately conTeyed 

Uw rnni of William, King of Sicily. to Vienna. The Saracens of Sicily 

Gaily Knight, " Normans in Sicily," toI. wrought another robe, and presented it 

ii-. p. 242, itatei that a bumed Italian to the Emperor Otfao, whom Ibey dewred 
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tissue found in the tomb of Henry VI. I have only to 
point out the drawing of the animals, which is particukrlj 
Eastern, and indeed bears considerable resemblance to that 
on the hunting-horn of ivory preserved in the Trisor at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and said to have been given by Haroun 
Alraschid to the Emperor Charlemagne.' 

Sicily at this time was celebrated all over the vrorld, not 
only for its stuffs of gold and silk, but for the application of 
precious stones to embroidery. A contemporary historian 
quoted by M. Michel, says, — "Margaritse quoque aut 
integrjB cistulis aureis includuntur, aut perforata filo tenui 
connectuntur, et eleganti quadam dispositionis industria 
picturati jubentur formam operis exhibere." One piece of 
this manufacture has come down to us and is preserved 
with other things, including the piece of the garment of 
the Emperor Henry VI., in the Duomo at Palermo. {See 
woodcut.) It is the border of the dress of Constanza, the 
consort of Henry, and is composed of plates of gold, alter- 
nately decorated with doissonnes enamels and filagree work. 



Border of tba Rdba at ths Emprsag ConiUiiEa, si« of Iha niigioal. 
•lid on* of th« enuuUed oniamnu, aulugid. 

sewD on linen, the interstices being filled up with pearls — 
*' perforatJB filo tenui." * Most of the pearls, however, have 
now disappeared. An enlarged representation is here given 
of one of the enamelled ornaments ; the colours, red, blue, 
and white, are varied ; in two of the segments compoaiog 
each quatrefoil, the central ornament is red, surrounded hy 
blue and a white margin ; in the other pair, blue, surroundeil 
by red, with a blue margin. The Empress, who di^d in 1198, 
was inteiTed in a tomb of porphyry in the Duomo. 

WILUAM BUBOES. 

* Representotioiu of the remorkftble lished >t Naples, 1784, fal. 
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THE MONASTERIES OF SHROPSHIRE : THEIR ORIGIN AND 
FOUNDERS.- HATJGHHOND ABBEY. 

BT THB BBV. R. W. ■YTON, M.i- 

Ik entering upon this subject, we are at once beset by a 
Tarietj of previous statements, which, as being discordant 
with each other, must inrolve some degree of error. To 
detect that error shall be our first concern. 

The first statement which I shall cite upon the matter is 
embodied in the Abbey Roister.' It has been printed in 
^ Mooasticou,* but with much verbal and grammatical 
iDeorrectnesa. This is not chargeable on the original, which 
runs as follows :— 

Fundata eat Abbathia de Haghmon anno domini miUesimo 
cmtesimo et in anno ultimo regni Regis WiSielmi Rufi et 
anno regni Regit Hennct primi prima, per WiUidmumfiliian 
Alani, ut patet in pluribus, et specialiter in duohus 3uUis su6 
plumbo AleJfondri Papts Tercii vocantis eum Fundatoreni 
predicti tod? 

This document then asserts Haughmoud Abbey to hare 
been founded in 1100, and William Fitz-Alan to have been 
its founder. It alludes to much unspecified evidence of the 
&ct, or &cts (for it is ambiguously worded), and particularly 
cites two Bulls of Pope Alexander III. in support thereof. 
Now we happen to know something of Pope Alexander's 
two Bulla to Haugbmond. One, dated apparently in 1172, is 
of " Privileges." It is preserved in the Register* in all its 
essential parts, and says not a word about the founder or 

Chmrtnluj of Hanihrnoad Abbaj' (in be tntDscribed or rather kbridged in 
• ■ ■ «'"■■-.- Harleiui MSS., 2188 »nd MSB. 
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date of foundation, nor indeed is it a document of tiia dasB 
which would be Ukely to contain suc^ alluncniB. 

The other Bull also exists in the shape of a full and 
apparently accurate transcript" It is dated at TusculaDum, 
May 14, 1172. It is a confirmation of "grants" to the 
Abbey. It distinctly indicates William Fitz-Alan as the 
founder thereof, but says nothing about the date of founda- 
tion. In short, a matter so irrelevant and discursiye can 
hardly be conceived to have crept into a Papal Bull of any 
kind. We therefore have no oUier authority for dating the 
foundation of Haughmond in 1 100, than the assertion of that 
Abbot or Canon of the house who wrote the above extract at 
least 72 years after the event he affects to describe (other- 
wise he could not quote the bulls of 1172).' 

Any one acquainted with those monastic document^ 
usually entitled " De Fundatione," or " Historia Fundationis," 
will know that they are not to be received without canUon. 
The antiquity of a house was a matter of pride as well as of 
advantage. It was therefore seldom underrated by aaj 
member of the house concerned. 

We have external evidence which is very strong against 
this alleged date of foundation. WUliam Fitz-Alan, the 
undoubted founder, was, as we learn from Ordericus, but a 
youth in 1138, and therefore not born so early as llOOi 
Also, there were no Canons-regular of St. Augustine, such as 
were those of Haughmond, introduced into England, till 1105 
at the earliest^ 

A second date has been assigned for this foundation under 
the following circumstances ; in the year 1253 a Shropshire 
jury bad been empanelled to try an issue as to the right of 
patronage over this house. Their return, made to the Courts 
at Westminster, in Michaelmas Term of that year, remains 
on the Flea-Rolls, and a seeming copy thereof is given in the 
Abbey Register. The latter amplifies the information con- 
tained in the Plea-Rolls. Part of the verdict as recorded in 
the legal document is, " Dicta Abbacia est de feodo Johannia 

• Hui us. SS68, ftiL 1 1. allowed in the iwt far a poMbilitr lt>l 
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£lii Alani et a predecessoribus awn fundata." To which 
words the Blister adds, " anno xxxvii Regis Heorici 
Secundi."* Henry II. did not, however, lire to enter on his 
36th regnal year. This inaccuracy is not, I imagine, to be 
eiplamed by charging it on a false chronology of the jurors, 
who probably did not make any date part of their verdict 
It rathor belongs to the transcriber of the chartulary, who baa 
assigned the year in which the trial was taken (viz. 37 
Henry II.) to the foundation of the Abbey, and so incorpo- 
rated it in the supposed verdict, altering, however, the name 
of ^e King to suit his own ideas. 

The thinl date assigned for the foundation of Haughmond 
ii 1110,' which may be possible, so iar as that about that 
time Augustine Canons were settling in England, but is 
inctmsistent with the known era of the founder. 

We may now dismies all previous statements on this subject, 
and investigate the question of date on other evidence. 

The mistakes which have given to Haughmond Abbey a 
too hig^ degree of antiquity, may possibly be connected with 
a circumstance which Leland heard and recorded, viz., that 
there had been an Hermitage and Chapel thwe previous to 
the erection of the Abbey.' 

The Chartulary contains no Charter of Foundation by 
which we may estimate the date when the abbey was begun. 
The document purporting to be a Foundation-Charter is in 
&ct nothing of the kind, but, as I shall presently show, 
belongs to a much later period. The next object of search 
must therefore be the earliest deed which the charter con- 
tains. This, when found, though it may say nothing about 
foundation, will probably belong to the period immediately 
succeeding that event The deed then which I fix upon 
bypothetically, as the oldest in the Chartulary, is one whereby 
William Fits- Alan gives to " the Church of St. John the 
Bvangelist at Haghmon the fishery of Upton, which is upoa 
Severn, and the man and land pertaining thereto, free and 
quit of all service, for the maintenance (victum) of Fulco 

'Co^an Honudaan vi.. Ill, No. kImditm 1101 u IhsdXeof the Abbaj, 

VIlL,ud AbbreriMb PlMilonim, paga aad Williani Fili-Alan u tlie laiuid«r. 

119. He Mfs >lw UtM WiUum Fiu-Aliui uxl 

'nwur mdpm Ihii dMs m Uw evi- bb wifa wera buried mi HkaghnioDd. If 

*<■>*• of k MS. eliTiHiiaie, fbnmrljr in the fouoder u berebj meant (uid 

pnMiMJuu of Thooae Whita, BUb<^ of Ldud's vm4* am onljr be eo takeo) it ii 
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the Prior and all his brethren liring in the aforesud church, 
in right perpetual, so long as &i^M brethren ehall serve 
God in the same church. Witnesses, Walter, his (the 
grantor's) brother, and Christiana, his (the grantor's) wife."* 

Kow tins deed exhibits, I think, the church of Haughntond 
aa a Priory, and so in an intermediate state between the 
previous hermitage and the subsequent Abbey. As no otho- 
charter to Haughmond has so obvious an appearance of b«Dg 
a grant to a Priory, we have thus far justified our selection 
of this as the earliest of its charters. 

The difficulty of dating this charter is not so great as its 
very brief testing-clause would promise. The grantor was 
a "youth,"^ and became an exile from Shropshire in 1138. 
He is not heard of at any earlier period than the close of 
Henry L's, or beginning of Stephen's reign. To that period 
(1130—8) I therefore assign the deed. With this agrees all 
that can be ascertained of the two witnesses ; e.g., Waltw 
Fitz-Alan had no feoffment in his brother's barony till after 
1135. In 1141 he appears as an active partisan of the 
Empress. He died in 1 1 77. Christiana, the wife of Wiiliam 
Fitz-Alan, was a niece of the Earl of Gloucester. The latter 
was the eldest of Henry I.'b illegitimate children. It is not 
probable that he should have had a marriageable niece mudi 
before 1135. At the same time Fitz-Alan must have been 
married at least aeearlyas 1136, for in August, 1138, he was 
&ther of more than one child by this wife, of whom we are 
speaking. 

There is another very early grant by William Fitz-Alan 
to Haughmond. It does not speak of t^e church either as s 
priory or an abbey, but I cannot help looking on this chartw 
as nearly coeval with the last " William Fitz-Alan with his 
wife, Dame Christiana, give to God and to the Church of St 
John of Hamon, and to the Canons there serving (Jod, two 
canicates of their ovm demesne (de proprio nostro fiindo) of 
Hales " (Sheriff Hales) : they give the same " for support 
of the Canons' necessities, in perpetual alms, for the remission 
of the grantors' sins and the souls' redemption of tiieir 
parents and ancestors, and specially for the soul of their son 
Alan, whose body they had bestowed in burial there " (at 
Haughmond).* 

IntitDde. fItz-Alui via aptrarda of OuHj 
jfxt of ige in 1 138. 
* Chmrtul&ry, foL S3. The lu>d gins 
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The next charter which I shall cite is one of which the 
date can be proved within a year, almost within a month, 
but it does not inform us whether Haughmond was as jet an 
abbey, or only a priory. 

"Matilda the Empress, daughter of King Henry, and 
Lady of the English, addressing the Bishop of Chester and 
othera, iiiforms them that she has given to Ood and to Saint 
John the Evangelist of Haghmon, and to the Canons Eegular 
there serving Grod, three carucates of land in Walecete, with 
the men and all things belonging, with soch. and sa<ch, and 
thol, and in&ngetiieof, for the remisssioa of her sins. This 
charter is attested by David King of Scots, R. (Robert) 
Bishop of London, A, (Alexander) Bishop of Lincoln, W. 
(William) the Chancellor, R. (Richard) de Belmes Arch- 
deacon (of Middlesex), Rainald Earl of Cornwall, W. 
(William) Fitz-Alan, and W. (Walter) his brother, and 
Alan de Doustonvill. At Oxenford."' This Deed passed in 
June or July, 1141,^ and so during Stephen's imprisonment 
and the temporary ascendancy of the Empress. 

Another grant of the Empre&a to Haughmond I can say 
Uttle o£ It was of Walcot Mill, and was attested by Robert 
Fitz Heldeber, Walter Fitz-Alan and Nigel de Brae. The 
miamy of the hrst witness happens to furnish us with the 
proximate date of this charter. It must have passed before 
1144, when Robert Fitz-Hildebrand, having betrayed the 
interests of the Empress to Stephen and the Bishop <^ 
Winchester, and being tainted with the further crimes of 
adultery and sacrilege, expired by the same horrible death 
which is recorded as the judgment of Heaven on Herod 
Agrippa. 

*M CoHestoD, then m member ol Sheriff gre&t ft problem to allow of its jleldiog 
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' There was a charter of King Stephen to Haugfamood, in 
which, addressing the Bishop of Chester, he '^ves three 
carucates and the mill of Walcote, as if his own original 
gift, and without any reference to the Empress' prerious 
charters.' This was the usual course pursued by these great 
antagonists. It is ^ain to be noted in this charter, that the 
grantees are described only as the " Canons Regular of 
H^hmon." Another early grant to Haugbmond is by 
W^cheline de Maminot, a noted partisan of the Empress, 
and who early in Stephen's reign succeeded, in what way is 
not known, to a share of the Shropshire Barony of the 
Peverels. This charter is to the " Church of St. John of 
Haghmon," to which it conveys the MiU of Bradeforde,* then 
involved in the Manor of High Ercall. It is attested by 
Roger Fitz Warin and Fulk, his brother, whom I believe to 
have been tenants of the Peverels at Wbittington. This 
deed passed before the year 1147, as we know from tiie 
concurrent act of William Peverel of Dover, at that time a 
Coparcener in the Peverel estates. William Peverell's grant,' 
the original of which still exists,' is verbally to " St. John 
and the Canons of Haiman." Its date, as well as the date of 
Walcheline Maminot's deed (to which it refers), is fixed as in 
or before 1147, for William Peverel went on the crusade of 
that year, and perished therein. 

" Henry, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Bari of 
Anjou," confirmed his mother's donation to Haugbmond, 
according to her charter. The prince was at Leicester, and 
William Fitz- Alan attests his Deed.' It can be dated almost 
to a day, and so is not only a fact for history, but a monu- 
ment of Fitz-Alan's constancy. The prince attained the 
titles which he uses in 1151 and 1152. On Januaiy 6, 
1153, he'landed in England to fight for his crown. He was 
at Leicester on June 7, at Warwick on June 1 2, and on 
August 18 entered on that pacification with Stephen which 
at length ended in his leaving England about Easter 1154. 
In eight months he returned, not however as Duke of 
Normandy only, but as Stephen's successor on the throne. 

In 1155, the Haugbmond Chartulary supplies us with 

T CbartnUr;, fol. 331. SteptwD sftUi 
WklcotB m member of Ait muior of 
Walinlon. _ _ 
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another intereBting circumstanee and ita date. In the 
beginning of July a great council of the nation had been 
Eummoned to Bridgnorth to settle the terms of the king's 
peace with Hugh de Mortimer, hitherto in rebelHon. William 
Fitz-Alan now no longer an exile, had restitution of hia 
lands and honours from the king. On the 25th of July, the 
day on which he took the homage of his tenants at Bridg- 
north, and in presence of a great concourse of barons and 
knights, Fitz-AUn gave the church of Wroxeter to the 
Abbot and Canons of H^eman in perpetual alms, for the 
well-being of the Lord the King, and the souls'-health of 
himself his ancestors and successors.* 

At Michaelmas, 1156, the same William Fitz-Alan, as 
Sheriff of Shropshire, dischai^es his accouut of the ferm 
of the king's demesnes of a sum of 3^. \\d. 4«. It was for 
"land given to the AUkA of Hageman ;"' and we know 
from later records that this sum represented the annual 
revenue arising irom those grants in Walcote which the 
Empress had rniade long before. 

Between his restoration and his death, which happened 
about Easter, 1 1 60, William Fitz-AUn made and encouraged 
various other grants to Haughmond Abbey. He gave them 
land at Downton, Marscot, his tenant there, acceding, and 
also Isabel (Fitz-Alan's wife) to whose dowry the premises 
belonged. He gave them the Hill of Upton, with half a 
virgate of land, and the islands belonging thereto, which 
grant only appears on the chartulary as if originally made 
by his son, which it was not 

He gave them the land of Fiperinges (in Sussex) with a 
right of such common-pasture in the neighbouring vill of 
Stokes, as had been enjoyed by Avelina, his mother. This 
grant he made while Ingenulf was Abbot of Haughmond, 
and before he (Fitz-Alan) had enfeoffed his brother Walter 
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in Stokes. He gave them the church of 9tokes with coasoit 
of his wife, Isabella. 

He gave them half a salt-pit in South-Wich (Cheshire), 
a grant afterwards, it would seem, increased by bis son, but 
again without reference to the previous gift of the &ther. 

He further encouraged and confirmed several grauta of 
hia tenants, viz., of Hamo le Strange in Naginton ; of Gilbert 
de Hodnall in Uardwicb ; of Osbert de Hopton and others 
iu Hoplej ; of Alan Fitz OUver and others in Sundom, and 
of Roger Fitz Hunald in Kee.* 

I hare said that William Fitz-Alan died about Easter, 
1160. By hia first wife, Christiana, he left no surviving male 
issue, but by his second wife, Isabel de Say, Baroness of 
Clun, whom he seems to have married about 1153-4, he left 
a son, William, an iniant, whose minority seems to .ha?e 
expired about June, 1175. 

It was during this minority that King Henry IL, at 
request of Alured, Abbot of Haughmond, who seems to have 
sometime been the king's tutor,^ granted to William Fiti- 
Aian and his heirs, custody of the abbey and its poasessiona 
in all future vacancies ; and this notwithstanding any grants 
which had been, or might be made, by the king or his heirs 
to the said abbey.^ 

This was In effect a cession of the right of patronage by 
(he king to the yontbful heir of the founder of Haughmond. 
The Deed passed unquestionably either between 1163 and 
1166, or else in 1170.^ The favour thus granted at petition 
of Abbot Alured, rather than of Fitz-Alan, is curiously con- 
sistent with the known minority of the latter. 

Another charter remaiLs on the abbey register, ?Mch 
requires a few remarks, inasmuch as its expressions are 
such as to render it easily mistakes for the Foundation 
Charter, It is entitled, " De Sede et Loco Abbathis ibidem," 
and, in fact, conveys the site and precinct of the church, 

' Clurtaltrj, puaim : and UarL MS. terbnry, m appalnlad In 1IG3, uiil vbo 
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with all Bppnrtenaiices, to the canons." This is done withoat 
any reference to a previous grant thereof. The charter is, 
bowever, by the second William Fitz-Alan, and so is really 
only a charter of confirmation, I could quote several other 
cliMers of the same baron, frhich have similar delusive 
appearance, but avoiding a matter of such detail, I will 
merely say that this deed passed positively between the 
years 1175 and 1196, probably towards the close of that 
period. 

Summarily then we conclude the Augustine House of 
Haogtmond to have been founded as a priory between 1 13Q 
and 1138, to have grown into an abbey in or before 1155, 
aud that its founder in all respects was the first William 
FitE-Alan ; that its other benefactors, during the hfe of the 
fotmder, were the Empress Matilda, King Henry II., Wal- 
cheline Maminot, William Feverel of Dover, and several of 
the founder's tenants. We need not include Stephen, whose 
grant was either an act of usurpation, or a piece of mimic 
piety ; but we must add the names of Randulph de Gemons, 
£arl of Chester, who was poisoned by the partisans of 
Stephen in December, 1153, and of Walter Durdent, Bishop 
of Chester, who died in 1159. 

The foundation of Haughmond was therefore associated 
with a distinct political creed, for those whom I have named 
were, for the most part, either the representatives or cham- 
pions of that cause of legitimacy which was at issue during 
the twenty years that followed the death of Henry I. All 
or nearly all were sufferers either from the eminence of their 
position, or the greater lolliness of their principles. Thus 
out of calamities such as Shropshire has never again expe- 
rienced, were elicited at least two beneficial results — the 
increase of its religious establishments, and the triumph of 
tiiDse hereditary ngtits which it has ever ^ince venerated as 
divine. 

■ Priirted HoiMMicMi, li., 108, No. 11. 
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THE FBE3EHT CONDITION OF THE MONUMENTS OF EOTTT 
AND NTTBIA. 

BT A. HENRT RHIND, P.S.A., Lous, in BuciT. 

So valuable have been ttie results derived by modem 
inyeBtigation of the Monuments of Bgypt, that it may not be 
uninteresting to be reminded of the present condition ot 
remains which hare occupied so prominent a place in the 
field of antiquarian research. For my own part, althougli 
prepared to find the evidence of the vicissitudes through 
which they have passed, and of the neglect or destructive 
cupidity of the Egyptian government, so strongly deprecated 
as well in official documents' as by personal remonstrance, 
still I did not expect the reality which on actual inspection 
is so painfiilly apparent. Accustomed as we are in Britain 
to the desecration and destruction of memoriaJa of the past, 
there is a lower depth of degradation reserved for the monu- 
ments of the ancient Pharoahs — a degradation rendered more 
intense by the noble aspect of the structures themselves, and 
by the importance of the facts to be deduced from them. 
Already, in remote ages, they had suffered from the violence 
of invading conquerors, and the zeal of iconoclasts whose 
chisels made sad havoc on the sculptured walls ; but much 
of the sense of indignity which their present appearance 
suggests, arises from the circuiustauce that the original 
character which most of the religious edifices, at least, 
possessed, as centres of population, descended as was natural, 
after they themselves had ceased to be venerated, and in 
many cases even to the present day. Heace it is that, 
except in those instances where the sand of the desert has 
done its work unaided, the temples are often choked up or 
encumbered by the debris of dwellings, which gradually 
encroaching on their precincts, had been built in and upon 
them. And hence it is, as no attempt has in recent times 
been made to rescue them from similar inroads, that ruins of 

' Dr. BnwriRg'R pKrliamentu? Report on Egypt and CmmIu. , 
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extraordinary interest and magnificence are devoted to the 
vUe purposes of a Fellah village. Thus, at Edfoo, a small 
colony of men and cattle is established on the top of the 
half-buried temple, afV«r Dendera, the most perfect in Egypt, 
and foul streams of manure trickle do-wn its decorated vails. 
So in like manner at Luxor, squalid hovels are huddled round 
the splendid columns, many of which cannot be approached 
at all, and many only by penetrating the filthy intricacies of 
those miserable dfreUings. Nor is this by any means an 
UDusual state of things. 

The grandest remains of all, however, those at Eamak, 
have happily escaped a &te so degrading as a matter of 
seotiment, and so detrimental as a matter of fact. But even 
they have not been left quietly to the dealings of the hand of 
time, and they have suffered from the paltry rapaciousness 
of government officials, who sought there, as it was their 
habit to seek too oflen in similar monuments, materials for 
building some public work, or for burning into hme. In fact, 
to such a pitch had this species of spoliation arrived some 
years ago, that, besides other indications of dissatisfaction, 
several geptlemen of influence addressed remonstrances on the 
subject to the then Viceroy, Mohammed Ah. The result was a 
promise irom the Pacha that a different course would be 
pursued, and, as I am informed, a standing order in con- 
sonance with this promise was issued and exists. This, 
however, has not been strictly attended to ; and it has 
happened oilener than once that government quarrymen have 
only been deprived of their prey by subsequent represen- 
tation to the higher powers. I have not heard that they 
have of late injured the ruins to any great extent, but it is 
hinted that this is as much owiag to the absence of any 
demand for building materials, as from a desire to abide by 
the prohibitory ordinance. At all events, in the best point 
of view, the conduct of the government with respect to the 
monuments is simply passive ; for they may be appropriated 
by the Fellahs aa cattle-pens or pigeon-cotes, — in fact 
abused or mutilated in every way not even short of actual 
demolition, without apparently the slightest interference. 

The temples in Nubia are similarly circumstanced to those 
of Egypt. In like manner some are embedded in mud-built 
hovels, some nearly overwhelmed by the drifting sand, and 
even some of those excavated in the rock are partially filled 

TOL. xm. « "-' 
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Up by the restless activity of the same agent The entrance 
to Aboo Simbel which was cleared about thirty years ago, is 
particukrly exposed to obstruction, and once more is nearly 
blocked up. With Qua exception, that wonderful memori^ 
of the ancient religion is in excellent condition, and would 
not leave much to be desired were it not for the abominable 
practices of travellers which have so constantly exdted 
indignation. 

It will not, of course be supposed — and the ntmieroui 
illustrated works which are everywhere met with, would, 
without any allusion here, counteract the impression — that 
many of the ruins on the Nile axe not singularly perfect con- 
sidering their great antiquity, and strikingly noble notwith- 
standing the disadvantages with which they have to contend. 
Their substantial workmanship has stoutly defied the influence 
of three thousand years in a climate whoae exquisite equa- 
bility has rendered resistance more simple ; their massive 
proportions cannot easUy be degraded even by the closest 
contact with the degenerate products of modem miseiy ; and 
they rise up grand and imposing amid surrounding deadation 
or among the puny parasites that cluster around them. 
With respect, also, to some of those of which this may be 
said, it is perhaps often the case that as regards picturesque 
effect they sacrifice little by being partially buried and en- 
cumbered by masses of debris. But scenic interest is a small 
part of the character of vestiges so intimately bound up with 
All that conceins the early history of human civilisation, 
and which have for that very reason been subjected to such 
sustained scrutiny. StiU, notwithstanding the fruits of this 
investigation ; notwithstanding the earnestness with which 
they are deaired ; notwithstanding the vigorous pursuit 
impUed by the despatch of four or five national expeditions, 
no one ruin of constructive architecture, save that at Dendera, 
whether in Egypt or Nubia, has been thoroughly cleared of 
rubbish : nor, with the additional exception of Mohammed 
Ah having caused the portico of the Temple of Esneh to be 
excavated during one of his visits, has any attempt deserring 
of notice been made beyond partial explorations at pomts of 
•interest. No doubt the labour of disclosing the whole of 
huge temples to their foundations, which might be producdre 
of general instruction and gratification, rather than of any 
specific discovery of commenBurate brilliancy, could Jiot 
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readOQably be expected' from unaided private enthusiasm, 
and is, from its nature and magnitude, an undertaking 'which, 
did the country possess an enUghtened government, could 
onlj be looked for from it. Certainly it 'was a 'work not 
sufficiently inviting, beyond the compass of their resources, 
and savouring far too much of the principle voa non vobis to 
recommend itself to the scientific commissions "vrho had 
museums to fill at home, and were laudably ambitious to 
secure a higher and less barren &me. 

With regard to the tombs, which are so valuable from 
presenting in infinite diversity the various phases of hfe, 
manners, and religious belief, their nature — being excavated 
in the living rock — has preserved them in a great measure 
iront the chance of being gradually dismembered and utterly 
swept away like structural buildings. But although it is 
true their chambers and passages deep in the sides of lime- 
stone mountains may last to the end of time, these may still 
be but as the shado'w "when the substance is gone ; for the 
more perishable decorations on the walls, which may be 
regarded as the latter, enjoy no similar immunity. In fact, 
the deterioration which they have experienced, even of late 
years, is alarmingly considerable, as they manifestly show, 
and as I have been assured by those familiar vrith them at 
the period when a voyage up the Nile was only undertaken 
by the zealous few, and who have seen what they are to-day. 
In certain instances, a good deal of this is owing to dust and 
other impurities arising from some of the tombs, being, as 
many were centuries ago, inhabited, or at all events occupied 
as hmber-Btores attached to mud-dweltings in front. For 
example, one of the most remarkable, that known as the 
Bric^akers', at Gloomeh, where scenes of the most interesting 
description illustrative of arts and customs are depicted 'with 
great precision, is in this condition, and is Ukewise a nursery 
for tame pigeons, which resent intrusion by fluttering from 
side to side, and charging the atmosphere with impalpable 
dust.' That under these circumstances the paintings on the 
walls should grow dim is not surprising ; and it may be 
anticipated with regret, that a continuance of this state of 
thugs will render them at no distant date hopelessly obscure. 

sttla. Biblical RcBMnbcB in PaliaiiM, 
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The splendid Sepulchres of the Kings, situated in a 
mountain gorge, are nol^ from their sequestered position, 
liable to tWa sort of treatment, but in them as everywhere — 
in temples as iu tombs — the grand enemy of the sculptures 
has been the very reputation which demonstrates their value. 
Unlike the usual course, where increasing interest in a&y 
object is followed by increasing care, notoriety has in their 
case been the death-knell of some and the curse of alL It 
has been their fortune that hosts of the visitors attracted by 
their fame, instead of bestowing upon them the cheap tribute 
of respect, have left traces not unworthy of the followers of 
Attila or of (Jenseric. Apiui; from the violation of good 
taste, the amount of damage which has been inflicted in this 
manner can scarcely be beheved. Whole tableaux previously 
uninjured either in outline or in colour, have been sacriliced 
in the attempt to chip out, perhaps, the bead of a figure that 
excited an ignorant acquisitive desire ; elaborate inscriptions 
hare been ruthlessly mutilated to gain possession of one or 
two of the characters ; while here and there are to be found 
examples of that species of vulgar humour akin to idiotcy, 
which exhibits itself in irremediably spoiling a historic^ 
document or a work of art, for the Bake of producing some 
grotesque efiect. But the most glaring offence arises from 
the pains which so many have taken to secure lasting ridicule 
for themselves, by scrawling or chiselling their names in the 
very midst of the sculptiires. So often has this silly and 
hateful practice been reprobated, that I had no intention to 
allude to it ; only, as a part of the present state of matters 
which I have ventured to describe, I am compelled to say, 
with regret, that up to this hour a few names seem to be 
added in equally objectionable positions to those which 
already excite derision or contempt. While leaving on ruins 
so distant a record of their visit that might possibly be their 
only epitaph, it did not probably occur to men like Bruce and 
Belzoni to what a disajstrous extent it might be in the power 
of followers to copy their example without the slightest exer- 
cise of discretion. It is humiliating, however, to find a scientific 
body quite recently countenancing this modem folly, by dis- 
figuring the Great Pyramid at Gizeh, and inserting above its 
entrance, under the sanction of the classieal title ^Of^nenui, 
a slab with their names, inscribed to the honour of a northern 
king, who, among other pedantic and equally appropriate 
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hierogljphical epithets, is desngnated "the- Favourite of 
Wisdom and History." 

In connection vith this subject it is impossible not to 
notice the mode of action pursued by some of the scientific 
expeditions, and particularly by that from Prussia, under 
Dr. Lepaius, which spent three years in the country from 
1842 to 1845. Ererywhere this body made free use of the 
hammer and the crowbar ; and if half the absent groups in 
tombs and temples, whose removal is attributed to Br. 
Lepsius, were carried off by him, he certainly dealt with the 
monuments with no sparing hand. 

It is of course evident that there can be no fixed rule by 
which to test the propriety of dismantling ancient ruins and 
transporting the excised fragments to other lands. What in 
cme case would be highly meritorious, would in another be 
equally reprehensible, the peculiar circumstances of each 
being the turning-point. Hence an investigator professing 
to act in the interests of science can only be guided by a 
sound discretion. Tbat in the exercise of this discretion 
Dr. Lepsius saw good grounds for some of his proceedings, 
may unfortunately be very true ; but there certainly is room 
for a grave difference of opinion with regard to some of his 
more prominent operations. Take for instance the most 
magnificent tomb in Egypt, Belzoni's, where, finding every 
colmnn standing, and the whole in general good order, 
he overthrew one to secure a portion of it, leaving the 
remaining half crumbUng on the floor. Many, we apprehend, 
would not undertake to defend the decision of Champollion, 
who, twenty years before, cut away one or two slabs from 
the same sepulchre ; and certainly the act contrasts most 
unfevourably with the right feeling and considerate care of 
another distinguished archaeologist, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
and his fellow-workers, who, about the same time, laboriously 
examined and sketched the figures on the walls by the light 
of wax candles, rather than injure the paintings with the 
smoke of torches. 

But not only are the dilapidations by Dr. Lepsius of a 
more violent character, they were accompfished under a very 
different order of things. They were executed after nume- 
rous visitora from all countries had begun to visit Egypt 
chiefly for the sake of those monuments which he was help- 
ing to destroy, and at a time when, by increasing &cilities 
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of communicatioD, a voyage* up tBe Nile was becomiDg a 
matter of so easy achievement, that in such a point of view to 
bring the ruins piecemeal to Europe might be deemed as ad- 
visable as to break off the mouldings from some remarkable 
gothic edifice in Germany, and deposit them in London or 
Paris. Nor is it enough to say that the sculptures whidi Dr. 
Lepsiua removed at such a sacrifice, might have been 
scribbled over or otherwise ruined by successors like those I 
have before alluded to. For, first, the alternative was no in- 
evitable sequence ; second, in so far as the general aspect of 
the monuments themselves is concerned, it is of little conse- 
quence whether they are mutilated by the crowbars of a scien- 
tific commission, or by less learned chisels ; and finally since 
the skill of the draughtsman and modeller has attained such 
excellence, the presence in our museums of the actual 
blocks hewD by the old workmen, is not so indispensable for 
purposes of scientific research, that whole buildings of 
matchless interest must be irremediably defaced to procure 
them, and that they should be deprived of the chance, 
probably every year now becoming less remote, of being 
preserved in Uieir original and peculiar positions where their 
value would be tenfold greater. Neither should it be for- 
gotten that this sort of authoritative demoUtion, by declaring 
ipso facto, that the ruins are delivered over to perdition, 
must have largely tended to encourage the destructive 
faculties of succeeding visitors, and to conntenaoce the 
wanton carelessness of others. It also ought to be remem- 
bered that, formerly, when Mohammed All was nrged to 
save the antiquities, he retaliated by saying, "How can 
I do so, and why should you ask me, since Europeans them- 
selves are their chief enemies? " And thus, although one 
well-known investigator before named, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
could and did intercede for them with, as we have already 
seen from his own conduct, the best title to be heard, 
another, Champollion, who was also particularly pressing 
in his solicitations, certainly assumed a curiously incon- 
sistent position when he besought' the Pacha to cherish 
with religious care those very memorials which he himself 
had just returned firom despoiling. 

These considerations seem to show that the propriety of ' 
the course pursued by Professor Lepsius was at least highly 

' haxmiiciivn d'Egfpta el de Nubie.— Apjiradi^.^OOolc 
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questionable. It is to be hoped that he saw other reasoDB 
which were adequate in themsekes and sufficient to satisfy 
his judgment ; for certainly if he were actuated by no 
higher motive than to bring home tangible fruits of hie 
mission to fill new galleries at Berlin, his well-earned fame 
and the UberaUty of his goTernment in sending forth the 
expedition will not shelter both from the charge of unjusti- 
fiable spoliation. His proceedings have frequently been 
censured severely, and they hare sometimes most unfairly 
been attributed to personal objects. To accusations of this 
nature, as unjust as they were invidious, he has thought it 
necessary to allude by repeating that " we made the selec- 
tion of the momunents not for ourselves, but, commissioned 
by our government, for the Royal Museum, therefore for the 
benefit of science and a public eager after knowledge."* 
Tet this alone would not be enough ; the end, we know, 
cannot always justify the means ; and where would this 
reasoning lead ? Antiquarian collections are no doubt 
admirable institutions, and so rare is it to see any over- 
weening zeal displayed in their management, that no reason- 
able man would think of squeamishly conjuring up obstacles 
to their progress. But there are certain limits to their field 
of operation ; and were they to be conducted on principles 
of refined cupidity akin to those which stimulated AureUan, 
as some allege, to sack Palmyra for the purpose of seizing 
the works of art within its walls, or induced Napoleon to 
dismantle St. Mark's — were their stores to be augmented at 
the cost of dilapidating ancient structures in every quarter, 
without due reference to the circumstances or conditions 
which might render that course desirable in itself or other- 
wise, — then we should have seed capable of producing all 
the fi^t of a fresh barbaric irruption, and the world might 
one day be startled by enormities as glaring as the despatch 
of an expedition to treat for the removal of the Fountain of 
Lions from the Alhambra, or to subsidise the Neapolitan 
government for permission to quarry out the choicest vestiges 
of Pompeii 

Six hundred •and fifty years ago a traveller in Egypt, 
Abd-el-Latee( condemning by arguments drawn from reason 
and philosophy, the ravages which had already commenced, 
deplores that, while " in former times the kings watched 

* iMttwn tnm ^pt uid Elhiopi*. Note p. 41. Honei'i TruirfMl^^'-'^^''-' 
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with care over &e preservation of these precious remainB of 
the past, in these days the reins have been cast loose to men, 
and nobody has troubled himself to repress their caprices."* 
Of the present century this, as we have seen, could be aaid as 
truly as of the Xlllth, with the unfortunate addition, that the 
rulers were now to be regarded as the most dangerous, 
because the most sweeping and persevering, deUnquents, and 
that too, unhappily, at a time when the progress of scieatifie 
discovery was imparting fresh value to ^e doomed veatigea, 
and calling more loudly for their conservation. But this 
would hardly influence in any great degree a semi-barbarous 
despotism ; and under such a government, careless, yet 
rapacious, lavish, yet niggardly — served by employfe cor- 
rupt as those in the East proverbially are, even the medium 
course of quiescent toleration was Qttle likely to prevail if 
directly opposed to the fancied exigences of a grasping self- 
interest. Many have probably heard of the havoc com- 
mitted, not earlier than the present generation, by vice-regal 
authority or consent ; and for those who may desire minuter 
information on the subject, an energetic writer has drawn up 
a long catalogue of the misdeeds of Mohammed Ali,* with 
a zeal which cannot be disputed, but with a bitter censorious- 
ness almost indicative of personal resentment. 

A mere cessation, if such be really the case — a mere 
cessation of these wholesale razzias is no doubt an important 
gain, still the monuments, as has been pointed out, suffer 
from so many other quarters, that no languid supineness 
would do much more than protract their deterioration, if not 
destruction. But surely these noble relics are not to peri^ 
so miserably just as they are becoming at once more acces- 
sible, better understood, and more generally attractive. 
Every day brings Egypt, so to say, further within the circle 
of European nations, and more within the influence of that 
feeling with which those heirlooms of primeval skill are there 
universally regarded. Yet I fear it will be vain to hope 
for spontaneous active supervision on the part of the native 
government, although the organisation of its inferior depart- 
ments would afford extraordinary facilities* for the work at 
the most trifling expense. If, however, this were ever 
undertaken before it is too late, whether under the present 
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lotteriDg regime, or after great political and territorial 
changes foreseen on all sides shall have occurred — and 
especially if by judicious exertions the principal ruios were 
cleared and exhibited to fair advantage, there would be 
saTed for future ages a heritage such as neither they nor we 
would willingly lose. And it is perhaps not unworthy of 
notice that, in the position of affairs, a request from the 
British or French Government to the Porte, and its vassal 
the Viceroy, would scarcely be neglected. Nor would it be 
au ignoble use of the paramount infiuence in the East which 
the stirring events of the period have given to the Western 
States, were they to stretch out a hand to preserve for the 
admiration of generations to come, the renmants of the 
greatness of a people to whom are traced the germs of our 
higher civilisation. 
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Orijiinal fiocumtnu. 

REGULATIONS PROPOSED FOR THE OFFICE OF AILM8 IN THE 
EEIGN OF HENRY YIII. 

MIOIt A TRlHHCIttPF IK THE LIBURT OP HIS OBACE IHI SUBB OF MOBTBDHGULISV, 



The following docnments, connected with the functiona of tbe offieera of 
arms, in the XVIth century, and the higt poEition which thej occupied id 
oil matters of state and ceremonj, have been preBer?ed in the library oi 
bis Grace tbe Duke of Northumberland. They are here printed through hii 
kind permiasioD. The oath taken by Ueralds at the time of their creatiou 
has been given by Weever ' and other writers, but the form as preserfed 
in the MS. at Syon appears to be of earlier date than those hitherto 
printed, to some of which it is for the most part similar. The inauguration 
oaths used in 1685-6, at the creation of Sir Henry St. Qeorge, Gorier, 
John Dugdole, Norroy, and other officers of arms, closely resemble the finm 
given by Weever, and printed from Philipot in the " Antiquarian Repertory," 
vol. i. p. 159. The very brief oath used in more recent times may be 
found in the " Bepertory," vol. iii. p. 375, where it is given from Yiucent'i 
Collections, preserved at the Heralds' College,' 

The draught of the order " for the welthe and quyetnes of th'office of 
Armes" has not, so far as we can ascertain, been printed or even noticed 
by any of the writers on the subject. We are disposed to attribnie it 
to Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter king of arms in the reign of Henrj 
Vni. He made large collections and wrote much himself on all matter* 
connected with his official functions; and on his death, in 1534, bequeathed 
hia books to his friend, Thomas Hawley, Clorenceus, and after his life to 
those who should hold the office of Garter, for ever. The proposed 
ordinances, of which a transcript, probably contemporary, has beeu pre- 
served in tbe Duke of Northumberland's library at Syon House, oppeor to 
hare been submitted by Garter to the Earl Uarahal, designated at the 
close of the document, "your noble grace," with the request thtt 
he should put his hand to the confirmation of such articles therein u 
seemed advantageous to the office, and cause the officers of arms to ds 
likewise. If tbe supposition he well grounded that Wriothesley was tlis 
author of this project, it was probably submitted either to Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, created Earl Marshal in 1509, or to his successor, Chorle) 

■ Weever, Funerall Monuments, p. 666. and given in his collections, Asbm.HS. 

> Compare *Ik> tbe oath m used at 1116, p. 1. The herdd'a oath i* sin 

NicbolM Delhiek'B creation u Windsor found in Aslim. M5S., S46, p. ]0G ; 857, 

henid, 1683, in bis own ■ccoont of the pp. I, 7 ; 1113, p. 31, and in allux U& 

ceremonial, Gent. Mag., November, ISSS, (.-olieetioiis. 
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BrandoD, Dnke of Suffolk. The former died ia 1524, &nd in the previous 
jMT certain orders were concluded, of which a copy may be seen amongst 
Aibmote's Collections, thus entitled — " At a chapter houlden at the frise 
of Greeairich, the 23rd of May, 15 Henry VIII., it was orduoed that the 
ordinances insuinge should be obserTed by the king at armes, wherunto 
the then officers at armes did set the[lr] signets maniiell."* 

It is not however certain that the provisions '' for the welthe and 
qnjetnee" of the office of arms, proposed by Garter in the draught under 
coseideration, were actually carried into effect. The indecorous rariance 
which too frequently pretailed, and the intruuon of one functionary upon. 
lbs prorince of another, had from an early time called for some wholesome 
diKipline. 

In 1568 (18 July, lOEliz.), orders to be observed by the officers of 
srms were made by the Duke of Norfolk, at that time Sari Marshal.* 
At a subsequent period no slight prejudice having arisen from disputes, at 
the time when Burleigh, with Lord Howard of Effingham and Lord 
Honsdon, was deputed by Elizabeth by commission for the office of Earl 
Ifsrshol, the orders were set forth, in 1596, of which the titles may be 
Men in Noble's " History of the College of Arms." * It will be seen that 
slthoagh not identical with the ordinance here given, there is so close & 
resemblance in many clauses, that those orders were very probably 
groended on the regulations drawn out, as we have supposed, by 
Wriothe«ley. Noble has also given the heads of regulations, for the most 
part to the same effect, proposed by Sir William Dethick, Garter, who 
held that office from 1586 to 1603.' The principal features of all these 
inJDDetions are moreover familiar to us through the well-known " Discourse 
of the Duty and Office of on Herald of Arms," written by Francis Thynne, 
b 1605.' 

A remarkable feature of the following document consists in the evidence 
which it supplies of the arbitrary power exercised by the officers 'of arms, 
especially in matters connected with funeral ceremonies. In the XVIth 
century, and the earlier part of the XVIIth, the jurisdiction of the Earl 
Uushal's Court appears to have been absolute in all questions concerning 
the office of arms or the privileges of heralds. The correspondence between 
the provincial deputies and the officers of arms, such as has been preserved 
amongst Ashmole's Collections, presents singular instances of such arbitrary 
jarisdiction.* We find these functionaries making bitter complaint that 
" Gent' keepe theire buryalls secret, and are growne so miserable that they 
will not have an escutcheon of armes made for them;" whilst illegal 
hatchments or penons were pulled down, and on one occasion the ignorant 
arms-painter, who had intruded upon the proper functions of the heralds, 
mffered the lose of an ear for his presumption.* 

' Athmol. MS. No. 763, f. IBl, h~~ Appendix p. xii. Tha cbaptere enonw- 

1S3, b. See Mc. Black's Calalogns, coL nted are fiTleen, comnieucing with « tha 

317. sdte of the bouse appropriated to tha 

'See tnuiscTipta of this ordinince, college of bBTalds," of wbich no mention 

Aahoial. MSS., B46, p. IDS, and 857. p. oceura in the dnnght of the order b; 

32. A genenl chapter wu held, 14 Eiit., Garter, here printed, 

at «hir^ uatnlea and orders were estab- * Ibid. p. E. 

lisbed bj eoDsent of all the offieen of ' Heamea Collection of Curious Dis- 

kruu. Glovar's draaght may t>e seen, eounea, vol. i., p. 153. 

AHhiQoL MS. S39, p. 6!)3. " AshmuL MS. S36, f. 171. &a. 

' Hiibny of (he College of Amu, * Tbn fullowing docuiueula ^,J>^|p 
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THS OTBES OF BBBADIDEB.' 

(Syon MS., fol. 17.) 

Funte, ja echtM Bwejre to our Suffraigne Lorde the Kjng, that mada 
you of the Ordre of Herande in his exelent (ne) preseace, and to he trewe 
in all maner poyntes. And if ye here onj maner Language or ony other 
thjngea that aholde towch treason to His Highe and exolont perwmne or 
other wise io on j poyntea, as Qod defende, ye shall discover bit to bis highe 
and oiellent psraonne, or to his noble and discrete Cowncell. So helpe joa 
God and Holydome. 

Item, ye shall be serryBable and Secret in all poyntes, except Treuone, 
and obediense to all knigbtbode aud gentilnes to Lordes and Ladies, and to 
all gentilmen and gentilwomen, and as a Confeaaour of Annes, and Came, 
and Coaceill to all tbem trowthe, worschippe, and rerteire, in that yon' in 
you is (ric). So belpe you God and Holydome. 

Item, ye shall be trewe of all your reponrtes. And diligent to seke wov- 
shippe and desire to be in place ther greate Semble of prynces and pryn- 
cessis, Lordes, Ladies, and Estates of great worehippe, wber through ye 
may have connyng to reporte to youre prynce or pryncesse or other attstea 
such wursbippe as is Occupied ther. So helpe you God and Holydome. 

Item, ye shall promyae in Case that fortune fall ye to meteooygentilman 
of name and of Armea, that bath loste bis goodea in our Suffrugne Iiorde 
Service or in ony other place of wursbipe, if he reqnyred yon of youre 
goode to bia Suatenaunce, ye shall gyre or Leande bym to yonr powre. So 
£elpe you Gode and Ilolydome.' 

Item, if Case fall that ye he in ony place Uiat ye here ony Isngnsge 
betwene geutilman and ^ntilmaii that sbolde towche ony stryfe or debate 
betwene tbem twoo, and after that ye he send for to come befor onr 
SufTraigue Prince, Lorde, or Juge, to heyr a witnes of the forsoide Ungsge 
(tie), ye shall kepe your mowtb close and beyre no witnes witboute leave of 
both parties. And with their leave ye shall say tlie Trewth, and leyt 
neyther for love nor dreade. So belpe you Qod and Holydome. 

Item, ye eball be aerviaeable and trew to all wydowes and Uaydeus of 
their Supportes in all wursbippe and conceill to all vertewea. And if ooy 
man wuld diawursbipe or fource them other in ony maner, or otherwise take 

printed jn ecfmjo. The words — the,their, the most part timiUr to this bat not 

ihkt, &c, being BometimaB so written, IdentiaU wilh it, sod the bngiuge is 

BOTnetimes— y*, &c., have been printed which it is expressed seems of s mm 

nniformly wiih th. The Tolume oF mie- recent time. 

eellsneoiu eollcclions in which these tntn- ' Compare the exnvarioD infra, — "is 

scripts occur comprises varioas contem- all that in yim a.' Poeaiblj thcae mrdi 

pcruj drsDghts, ceremonialii, Ac., ehieflj were written by the first bud "j'inyn 

relatiBjctii tbesixteenlhocntnry, Amongit is.' 

iheM STo certain noUccs of Scottish * This pledge of a g eiier u eity, warthj 

■flkirt, which, by llie kind penninisn of of the most vsnnted dmyg of chinlry, doM 

the Oulie of NDrthDmberland, have been not oeonr in the later fonnuta of dn 

conrninnieated to the Society of Anlj- herold'a oath ; in that printed by Wottet 

quaries of Scotland. the pnuiee is thns qn^ified, •■ Ye ihsB 

■ Weercr, Fun. Hon., p. £66, printed give bin port of raeh good oa Qod Intt 

"TljeOath of the Henldat the timj -» - . . 

his creation before hia Soveraigne," 
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from them their goodes Ageinst the Lawe of Qod and of al gentjlnea, jt 
thej reqnjm you of jonr goode Supportacion ye Bhall diligently and trewly 
eertifie it toyoar Suffiraigne Lorde, Frynce, or Lorde, or Judge, to heipe them 
that they may have right in all that in yon ii, u the Hatter reqnyritbe. So 
helpe yon God and Bolydome. 

Item, ye aball promesBe to your powre to forsake all vycee and take yon 
to til rertewea. And to be no common gooar to Taremei wioh mighte 
eawM onverteirouBe and oncleane langage. And that ye be no dyse 
Playar nor Haaardar. And that ye flee places of debate and onhonest 
places. And the Company of whomen onhoneste. This ArUcles and other 
sboTesaide ye sweyre trewly to kepe with all your myghte and power. So 
beipe you God and Holydome.* 

TboRDEB DRAWEN and hade BT OARTIER KTNO of AIllt&B or ALL TNOLOSD 
FOR THE WCLTBE AND QITTBTNES OF THOFFICE OF ARUEa. 

(Syon US., fol. 24.) 

Fnrst, Where thoffyoers of Annes of this Noble Realme of Englond afor 
this tytne have ben had in greate Estymacion, and reputid the most 
eiperte and most approryd persona in knowledge of all thingea apar- 
teynyng to nohilitie, above all other officers of strange reaulioes. And 
BO have contynued and bare bene suffycyently mayntenjd by many 
yeres in tbe tyme of dyverse famous and noble kynges and pryacea, 
Wich officers of armes both of ntilitye and Necessitie be requysite to be 
had, both for ordring of armes and Crestis, Connysancis and devicis, 
Regeatryng of Fedegrewia and recordyng of marciall actis and valiante 
dedis, acbewide by persons of Nobilitie and Reynowme, The knowledge 
wherof can not be lightUy bad withowte grete study, longe contynu- 
annce, and daily experyense, for lemyng and ezersycyng of the same, 
wicb Lemyng and Ezereice must ryse of reasons, of diligent study, 
Mrcbyng of Antiqnjties, and of oftyna communycscion had, and 
assemblies of all such as be eiperte and playnjy instruct in the featis 
of the said office, so that thoffice do not decay through owr negligans, 
that we may reforme owr selfis, doyng owr dewties to god and to owr 
Suffiraigne Lord the Kyngis Higbnes. 

Item, that we three kyngis of armes, Oartier kyog of armes over all 
Englond, Clarenceux kyng of armes of the Sowth, and Norrey kynge 
of armes of the Northe, loke to owr othes, that we bee swome befor 
tbe kyngis bighenes to his honour, and sdvauntage of this his realme, 
to study every day to be more cunnyng then other in tbo^ce of armes, 
to tech other of the saide office, how they shuld doo accordyng to owr 
olde ordynanneis and Rolles of the same, To have knowledge of noble 
gentilmen of this realme, of their Cootis, Who is mooat able to serre 
the kyng owr Suffraigne Lord in bis warree, or otherwise. Them with 
their Yssewis trewly regester, all such armes as tbey beyre, with their 

* ThiielHiw, sa given in Weaver, ends cesMiies then ennmersted for the 

Ibna — " So Odd you belp« and holydoome, creation of a lierald, are, ■ book, whereon 

and b; this Booke, and Crone of this he must take his oaih, ■ dnwn award, 

■■ord, that tMslongeth to Knighthood." collar of SS., a bowl of wine, to ponr over 

Fnn. Mod. p. 667. AmoDgst the ne- hU head, &o. .-- , 
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differencia dewe in armifa to be gevjne, and their serriise that (hey 
owe by their tenour to the kj-nge our Suffrftigna Lorde. 

Item, the aside kingia of armeB to kepe trewlj their visitariona, and lo 
teach other herauldia and [lurayvauntia of all dowhtia eoncemyng their 
ofFyce, if they deiuande them ao to doo, to tech them their demandii. 

Item, aa oft oa nede tholl requyre, to kepe chapiters for the reformacion and 
welthe of thoffyeera, to thencreaae of Cunnyng sad lemyng, and to 
regester all actia of honoure in maner and forme aa they be doon, aa 
farfourth aa their Cunnynge and power may extende. 

Item, that Clarenceujc and Norrej kyngia of armea [bring] all auch patentia 
of armea or confirmaciona and pedegreirea by them gyvyne (and 
Tiaitacione interlined) to ony paraone or persona, to be aeen and 
Begesterde after the old Cuatome by a certein day, in the bokya of 
gartier Pryncipall kyng at armea, upon payne — 

Item, that all herauldia and purcyvauntis of the Kyngia Coote, and all other 
Ordynary or extraordinare, or ony other offycer of armea of the 
Realme of Ynglondc, not being of the Kyngia Coote, to kepe their 
order in goyng on FeatyTall daya according to their rowmee and 
awncyentye, not goyng oon at thother Heelis, but a good apace on 
from the other at all tymes, ao that it may be aaide, that we kepe 
good order aeyng we be thorderera of all other. 

Item, that every offycer knovr and fbrbeir his awncyent feyloire to saSer 
hym to apeyke, not to Reply ageinst hym till he have herd his reaaone. 
And theii to speyke and shew his mynd ; And if that ony demande hym 
ony queattone, to putte it to faia awncyent if he be there, and that no 
purcyTauote assoyle if a llerauld be there. And if a Kyng of armea be 
there to put it to liyiii lo aasoyle, so that no man of thoffice roedle, hia 
awDCyent being preaent. 

Item, for all such daya aa they Ordynarye ahuM gyve attondannce on the 
kyngea highenes at ony featyvall day,* if it be a kyng of armea, and 
he be abaent, when the kyngia grace goith to Erensong, be aball lose 
of his parte to hia company being there for that defaults — itj d. A 
Heraulde — Tiij d. Aud a purcyTauute — iiij d. that ahuld he theit 
ordynarye. And If be defawte the next day, to double the same aome, 
onlea he be eicke or have commandment of the Kyng or his coneell 
contrary, or ela thes to atand in effect without favour of ony of them 
of xhat degree bo ever he be, without the cause or teytt aforsaide. 

Item, that neyther Heraulde ne Purcyraunt of armea medie with nothyog 
tliat longith unto the kyngia of armea, without the aucthorytie of the 
said kyngis, that ia to aay, Entere mentis, nor to order ony annei, aa 
quartier, or mynishe,' or putt in Pale mariagea, without the lyceaa of 
tlie Kyngia of armes. Nor creatia nor devices, nor Inatrucciona or 
Fedegrewia of ony thing longying to thoffice of the foraaide Eyngil 
of armes, withoute theyr laufuU auctorytie, upon such payne as shalbe 
ordyned by chapiter. Nor they to have non advantage of the kyngia of 

* Henry VII. in the third j'e&r of his cerlaio liveries and fees. Anslis, Order oF 

reisn mule an ordiiiuice for t)ie regular the Garter, vol. i. ili. 
attendance of the her»lds on principal * Murka of cadencj, or difTerencei oT 

reuti, councils, &c., and Uiat on all onli- arms, wereaometimeB termed diniiDBtiD«. 
n&ry occiBians ■ king at amiE, herald and ' Sit, Pouibly an error of the tiui- 

punnivuit, should tMrni in roifltion, sdibo' for " Or ODjr tfaiog " Jtc 
Bccording <o tlie aclieme tlien settled, wiih ^ ^^^^^^ ^ Ck>0»J Ic 
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krmcB, till thej be well reconsjide and know their defaultis, vithout 
tbeir lawfull anctorjtie in tjiat behalf. They havyng aucthoritie to 
have tbem entred in the Bokis of the kyogis of armes their doingia 
froni tynie to tjme treni; and according to thold ordynauncis of the 
sude office. 

Item, that ao payoter medio with no armory of no mana puttyng to hjm. 
Nor take upon bym to medle with burials of ony tnauer of parson or 
persons, of nhat degre, aetate, or condicion ao ever they bee, without 
the Lycens of a kyng of armes appoynlid ; and if he doo, the kyng of 
ATmeB to pat the fiusynes to other wurkemen till he be reconsyld ; 
And they to have do profytt of the saide kiugis of armes handis after 
a Lawfull wornyng. 

Item, that thoffycers of armes, herauldis and pursyrnuntia shall visytte all 
the paynters, Marblelers, glasyera, and goldsmythes, for armeB not 
lawfull, to bryage the Trycke tu the kyngis of armes ; Aod if he be 
Dot trew Armory, to deface them at their parels or they goo to ony 
place for memorye ; to tbynteat they may aake cowncell in so doyng of 
KyngiB of armes and of them that have Aucthoritie. 

Item, tito-t No waxchaundlere seit or poynte ony armes uppe or acbementis 
of ony parsons, till the parties have agreid with the kyng of armes, 
(U they will have the favour of the saide kyng of armes for thw' 
profiyctes in gretter cauasis for tber advaunts^s, and therfor to be 
paynede.' 

Item, that thoffycers of ormoa that be expert in Icmyng, takyng payn in 
thes thingOB to see them eieoutid, shall have profytte and advantage 
befor them of thoffice that applieth them to no lernyng, nor in this 
thing aforsaide take no payne, [who ?] schall have no proffy tte in tymo 
commyng. 

Item, that no offycer of armea from henaforth complaynyng' to ony Estate 
or gentilman ageinst ony offycer of armes, but onely to the Couipayny 
of the kyogis and ofiycera of armes furat. The nich offycers aball 
redrOHse the said complaynt amongest them aelfis or otherwise in their 
Chapyter, Indifferently and equally, withowt ony favour or parcyaltye, 
or els to complayne to tberle Marshall. 

Item, that every offycer of armes use and haunte honest placia aud good 
compaigny ; And that they eachew all placia and parsons wich many- 
festly and openly be sklawnderde ; And if he be of good behaviour 
and manera, that he kopohym self from shame and vicious language, 
imd above all thingis from speykyng openly ony villany in preseus of 
the People, And in tyme convenyent that he applye hym self to 
reede Bokis of good manerH and Eloquens, Crooycles, Actis, and geatis 
of honour, feattis of armea, and the proprities of Coloura, and berbis 
and stonys, to thyntent that they may be the more acceptable and 
commendable and wurthy to hare preferrement to coma to honour, 
with payn — 

Item, we wuU that in every Chapiter Certen dowbtis be movyd for thawg- 
mentacion of thoffice in Scyens, and the said dowbtis, so assoyled by 

' The waxcbaildlerB ■ppe&r to have tlis embalming. It is recorded (hat 

Ukm a leading part in ancient obseqnies. Elizabeth, secand daughter of Henr}' VII., 

BesJdea terehea and numerous lights was "cered bjthe wsK-cbaodler." Dart's 

■Rumd the hearse, Ihey probably were Westin., vol. ii. p. 28. 

engBged in sappljing Uie earaeloth far ' Poiaibly an error for " eomplayn." , 
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good deliberacian aud determined trewly, for ft perpetuall memorj lo 
be regeaterd, upon pajne — ' 

Item, we wjll that do mou presume to take upon h^m to make viaitarion at 
to have knowledge of Certen anujs of on; Estate or gentUman, what 
so ever he be, in maoer aforeoid, withowt the Ljcens of the furst kjug 
of anaes, or of the kjng of armes of the marches that the gentilmu 
is of, upon Payne — 

Wherfor your said Oratour mast humbly besechithe your noble grace wjlh 
good deliberacian to peruse thes articles by the said gartier thus mide 
and drawen for the quyetnes of thoffice, and after your gracis most 
bigh diacreesion to put your hand to the ConfirmacioD of auch of them 
as your grace doith suppoao concerne the welth of thoffice. And 10 
commauude and cawse the offycers to doo likewise to them and sack 
other as your grace shall deryce and ordeyu. 
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s 81 Ac iSUiHngs of tfit arctiatologfcal {nstftuit. 

Febrdakt 1, 1856. 
OcTAvms MosoAN, Esq., M.P^ F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Cbtur. 

A CDUHDMICATIOK was i-eceived from the Preetdent and Couocil of the 
Roj&l Scottish Academy, announcinf^ their intention to form during the 
eaauing summer an exteneiTe collection of Scottish Historic&l Fortnits, 
and to inaugurate by such an appropriate exhibition the new galleries 
recently erected by OoTeminent in the structure adjoining the National 
Gallery at Bdinborgh. For some years past a project of this nature had 
been under consideration ; the value and interest of such an Exhibition 
must obriouslj be (cry great in the illustration of the History of Art, the 
elucidation of National history, and tend to encourage the development of 
an historical school of Painting in Scotland. The Academy had taken up 
the undertakiDg with energy ; the project, having been submitted to the 
IIoD. Commissioners of the Board of Manufactures, in Edinburgh, and to ' 
the Lords of H.M> Treasury, had received the entire sanction of the 
government. Scotland is rich in works of Art of the kind, and sucb a 
aeries must greatly contribute to the gratification of those who may visit 
Edinburgh during the meeting of the Institute. The Royal Scottidi 
Academy expressed every desire to give furtherance to the purposes of the 
Institute on that occasion, and invited the co-operation of the Society in 
giving aid to the proposed Exhibition of Scottish Worthies, by ioformation 
regarding such valuable portraits as may be preserved in private collec- 
tions in England. The project has subsequently received the sanction and 
patronage of her Majesty, who has graciously signified ber pleasure that the 
portraits of James III., king of Scotland, of Margaret of Denmark, and of 
their son, afterwards James IV,, now at Hampton Court, as also the 
remarkable " Damley Picture," with other Scottish portraits in the Royal 
collections, should be sent to Edinburgh for exhibition. Tbe curious portrait 
of Queen Margaret is familiar to many of our readers through the admirabls 
plates in Mr. Shaw's " Dresses and Decorations," 

The Hon. Richard Neville gave the following account of bis recent 
explorations at Great Chesterford, and of a cemetery discovered tu 
December last, adjacent to the site of the Roman station. 

** Tbe burying-ground, of which the description is subjoined, is the third 
cemetery of the Romans whicb I have examined since 1 first commenced 
excavations at Qreat Chesterford. Like the two before noticed, in accord- 
ance with the general custom it is placed on the outside of the walls of th« 
town ; the former ones lay to the north-east and north at nearly the 8Hm« 
distance from the wall, while the present one is on the south, and also »bo»t 
two hundred yuda distant, and the river Cam, in tbtJi instance, ii^wvmm [^ 

YOL. XIII. B B ' o 
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lietiTMii them and it. The site ie a 6eld belongiog to J. Parker HuMiid, 
Esq., of PampiafonI, to whose kindDOBs I am iodebted for> permisMon to 
explore the spot. The field is Bkirt«d bj the modem road from Chesterfocd 
to Ickleton, wliich pursues the track of the ancient way, and, deeming 
from this circumstance, as well as its situation on the outside of the station, 
that it was a likely spot to contaia funeral remains, I commenced digging 
there on the 17th of last December. The result justified my expectaliona, 
for within twenty feet of the hedga on the side of the Ickleton road, the 
labourers met with vessels of Human fictile ware, whieh were at once shown 
to be of a sepulchral character by the burnt human bones contained in the 
largest. Before the first day's work terminated, eiiteen of them had been 
eiliuuied, and the number was iucreaaed to twenty-nine by the eTeuiiigof 
Saturday, the 22ud. Many of these urns ware entire, and most of the 
others have been restored from the fragments, which lay in heaps where 
the vesseb had been originally interred. They stood apparently in groept, 
and as there were only seven olUe oontwning burnt bones out of tweuly-foar 
vessels, I should infer that there were no nioro than the same number of 
persons interred, which is confirmed by the nature of the accompanying 
uroa, since they are clearly of domestic use, and buried as such with tbeir 
owners ; among them are four plain paterte of Samian ware, with potter*' 
names — uahoi. ma: — uinna :— tittits: — akdebmi— fire bottles with one 
handle, of white ware ; one pitcher, elegant shape, of ditto ; four black 
poeula ; the remaining five of the twenty-nine were found in a group by the 
side of a small infant or very young child, and call for remark in codm- 
quenee. The group consisted of one white ware bottle with one baiulle ; 
one small plain Samian ware dish with i*y-leaf pattern, and, as usual, no 
potter's name ; and three very small vessels of black ware, and similar in 
shape and siie to those found formerly at Cliesterford, with the remains of 
infants, which are engraved iu Volume X. of this Jonmal, page 21. Here, 
then, in contradistinction to the general custom, instead of being buried ii 
tuggrundaria or under the eaves of the iiouses, we have an instance of an 
infant interred in the middle of adults, but still without cremation. Nor 
does this instance stand alone here, for on excavating the gronnd Mtwad, 
although no fresh interments by cremation were discovered, aa many ai 
twenty-five more small children were found lying separately in no regnUr 
order, and many separate from one another ; one of these had auothtf 
small vessel of the same type, and by another some firagmenlB of a smsll 
glass vessel were l}'ing ; the remainder were accompanied by no depoeil 
The ground, it is true, contuned many objects of interest, but none which 
I can connect immediately with those infantine remains, nor were there snj 
traces of foundations or dibris of buildings in the soil ; otherwise it mif^l 
have been supposed that the babies bad been interred among them, ai I 
have found them in every Roman building hitherto, or that a wall had be«n 
built as a fence to the graves of their puents, around which they bad bew 
lud, since twenty-five out of the twenty-six children were rather ontud* 
than among the mass of other burials. The soil was carefully tranohed en 
every side, and produced several coins and two or three more fickle vesselh 
.which are no doubt in some way connected with the interments described, 
or others periiaps disturbed by agricultural operations. In a small black 
vase, imperfect from old fracture, eight coins were found, seven of Is^ 
hrasa, one Hadrian, two Antouinua, two Faustina seo., one Lneilla, one 
..Coinmodus or Auralius, and one illegible ; ^e oghth, a small brass ff 
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T«triciis nearl J new, la^ in the bottom of the vessel below all the othen, and 
Btkj be considered as ne«' the date of the deposit ; but close to this, and 
ipparently dropped irom the broken side of the pot, a base metal denarios 
of Qallienus, with a large brass Hadrian and AntoDious were also found, 
as well as a one-handled bottle of white pottery. About a score of coini 
were found in the course of the eicavation, all third brass of the Conatantine 
ftmlj, of Tetricus, end Valentinian, with the eiception of one Carausina, 
a large brass of Antoainus, Trajan, and Faustina the younger ; the usual 
■mount of bone pins, iron atjli, keys, one of the latter with a lute shaped 
top of bronze, two or three bronze spoons, and a fine bow-ahaped bronie 
Ebola, comprise the list of relics obtained. Nearly all the coitu, keys, 
Bpoons, dtc, have passed through the fire and suffer^ in consequenee. I 
cannot conclude thie account without mentioning the discorerj of an entire 
hainan skeleton near the western end of the work! Kear it, although not 
immediately close, an enormous urn of thick black ware was lying in frag- 
menta, which proved to be too much decayed to be restored. Some idea 
of the size will be afforded bj the fact, that the diameter of the bottom was 
IS inches, which would indicate the girth to hare been over 4 feet, and 
there is no reason to doubt, from the number of fragments, that the height 
was proportionally great. The abore particulars will enable you to form an 
opinion aa to what connection, if any, there is between the last-mentioned 
baman body and the Koman cemetery," 

Mr. Abthub Trollops communicated the following notices of Roman 
pottery fonnd in Lincoln, and of a recent discovery of a smidl vase of 
peculiar ware, rarely if ever bearing the potter's mark, and in this instance 
ilamped — camaro , r., a name hitherto, aa we belioTe, not recorded. 

" In excavating for the foundations of some houses in Monson Street, 
Liocoln, in November, 1855, a Roman cinerary urn was found, 6} inchea 
in height, 21 inches at base, and 4 inches 8-lOths over top. This um la 
somewhat peculiar, and differs from others in having seven rows of pn>> 
jeeting knobs, which have been pushed out by some blunt instrument from 
Ibe interior. It is of that porous light ware called Castor ware, but which 
is fonnd continually at Lincoln, and was made to a great extent at the 
Bouitham pottery, situated about a mile from Lincoln, Great quantities of 
&aginenla of the same ware waa found at this pottery in 1847, from four to 
five feet deep, in cutting a railroad through it. The paste of which this 
am is formed is light yellow approaching white, the exterior is brushed 
over, from the inside of the lip to the edge of the base, with a metalloid 
wash, composed chiefly of a small sparkling yellow mica ; underneath the 
nm the maker's name is stamped, as fresh as if only just turned out of the 
potter's band. This ware appears to have been us^ chiefly for drinking 
ciipa and urns of moderate siae. Some are found omMnented with raised 
figures representing hunting scenes, animals of various kinds, and scnxtl 
patiema. All these are raised, having been first moulded and then affixed 
to the um whilst the olay was wet. The figures are of the same clay as the 
nm, in some cases a white pattern is put on in pipe-elay slip. The glaie 
employed is not a true glaze, impervious to moisture, like what is seen oa 
Sanuan ware, but merely a metalloid wash, sometimes brushed on, when 
it was intended to decorate the outside only, but generally the pieees were 
dipped into the liquid, covering them both inside and out. After this they 
were turned upside down to drain, which is the reason so many are seen 
with.a very slight coating towards Uie bottom. This ware does noi»MUU 
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to hftTe undergone two firings ; the «ruh wu put on u soon ah the veMel «u 
drjr, after which thej uiidernent a moderate firing. Some of the metaUoM 
colours seen on man; pieces at Lincoln are very beautiful, beginniDg with 
jellow of many shades, then colours like polished steel, msny shaHes of 
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brown with purple tints thereon, and lastly black. Althoogh so nsnf 
metallic tints are seen on these unia, the material From which it was nade 
was probably obtained at Lincoln from the ochrej ferrugiDous stone bed. 
the next stratum under the lower oolite. In the ochrey bed is formed tlie 
sparkling kind of mica, ochre and iron. 

" In packing the kiln the Romans were in the habit of patting the smill 

drinking cups in the larger ones, then one on the top of the other, and n 

on until the kiln was filled. Thus many urns when fired appeared of 

the colour of polished steel, brown or black, on being taken out of the 

furnace ; according to the degree of heat, and the quantity of iron th«j 

received at the time of dipping, the closeness in which ihey 

were packed in another urn, or in the middle of a kiln. 

Those on tiie outside and top would awome a yellow hoe, 

whilst .the lower part, which had fitted within the rim of ibe 

one underneath, would be dark, and haye more or less of the 

polished steel or other metalloid tints. This is shown by s 

portion of an um in my possession — a rim of clay adheres 

to the lower part, where it caught the edge of the um in 

which it was placed. The upper part of this urn >■ 

of a brilliant yellow ; the lower part, underneath the rim of 

clay, is quite of a different colour, being dark with ■ metalloid 

lustre ; the inside is the same colour as the Up of this nn. 

showing that another um had been placed on it in the kiln. 

Near the urn, figured abore, on the same lerel was found a 

cvUer, or knife ; portions of wood are seen in the socket, il 

measures 9i inches in length from the point to end of tbe 

socket, the blade is 6} inches; it is much corroded, a piece of the point it 

broken off, at which place the section of the blade is very plunly seen, 

■bowing that it had a back of considerable strength and thickness," 

Mr. C. D. Bbdpohd, by the permission of Henry Qreares, Esq., pradneed 
the Tutbuiy Horn. The Honor of Tutbury, Staffordshire, extends isW 
the adjoining counties of Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, and Warwick, h 
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ia » porUoD of the Duchy of LancMter, and formed part of the Lancas- 
truQ poaseasionH from the time of its aoquisitioD bj Edmund Crouch- 
busk, the firat Earl of Laacaster, in 1266, till their oonTereion into a 
Duebj. It had pravionslj helooged to the Earls of Derby of the 
funily of De Ferrara. Many of our readers wilt recollect the mention 
of this Ham in Blount's Tenurei, and Mr. Peggo's paper in the 
Arcbeologia, Til., p. 1. It there appears, on the authority of a MS. 
formerly in the posseBsion of Ur. St. Lo KoiTetoo, that, at some early 
periad not ttated, Walter Acfaard, or Agard, claimed to hold by ioherit- 
uicQ the office of Eacbeator and Coroner through tbs whole of the Honor 
of Tuthury and tbe Bailiwick of Leyke ; for which office he could pro* 
dace no evidences, charter, or other writing, but only a white Hunter's 
Horn, decorated in the middle and at each end with mItof gilt ; to 
which also was affixed a girdle of black eilk (cingulum byssi nigri], 
adomed with certain "fibuin'' of ulver, in the midst of which were 
placed the arms of Edmund, the second son of King Henry III,, ac- 
cording to the MS. quoted. The arms now on it are France (modern) 
and England quarterly with a label of three points ermine, impaling 
fair or vairy, for the tinctures are not given. Tbe Horn, with the 
belt and appendaget, la engraved in the Archteologia, but Mr. Fegge 
■apposed tbe label to be charged with fleurs de lis. These charges are 
not clear, being very minute ; but tbey more resemble ermine spots than 
Seurs de lis, and there was no coat, we believe, such as this would have 
been, if the charges were fieurs de lis. Henry Earl of Derby, eon of 
John of Qhent, and afterwards King Henry IV., bore, in the life time of 
bis father, France and England quarterly with a label of five points, of 
which two were charged with ermine spots, and three with flenrs de lis ; 
and tbe same coat was borne by his son John Duke of Bedford ; but those 
charges are all alike, and, as has been said, resemble the former more 
than the latter. Mr. Pegge remarks on the discrepancy between the arms 
mentioned in tbe HS. and those now on the Horn, and especially tbe 
omiaBion of the coat vair or vairy ; but if the claim were made, as Is most 
probable, before John of Qhent became Buke of Lancaster, the shield of 
arms, if any, must have been di^rent from the present, and it may havo 
been only England with a label of France, the arms of Crouchback and tbe 
succeeding Earls of Jjancaster, as they were Lords of Tuthury. Judging 
bj itafonn and execution, and the three fleurs delis for France, the present 
escutcheon may be referred to the beginning of the XVth 
centnry, soon after the time tbe Duchy and Crown were r 
de facto vested in the same person, Henry IV. The E 
belt is of black silk, with silver mountings, \ 
possibly as old as the escutcheon, though they appear L 
rather later. These arms have long been a perplexing \ 
sabject. They can hardly be an impalement on a 
marriage ; for no prince of tbe lineage of John of 
Ghent, the first who bore the dexter coat, married a . 
lady whose paternal coat was either vair or vairy. 
A daughter of his by Katherine Swinford, viz., Joan Beaufort, married 
Robert Lord Ferrers of Wem ; but, even supposing the coats to be re- 
versed because of the lady's royal blood, this marriage will not explain 
these arms ; for it is remarkable that, though It^timated, this lady did not 
use her father's coat, bat Beaufort, which was Frai^e and England 
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qiurterlj vithin a bordure ctmiponj, as appears hj ber seal deBcribed in 
Sandford ; and Ferrers of Wem bore vairy witb a lion pass, guard, in ■ 
dexter caoton. Mr. Pegge suggested that a Ferrera of Tamworth maj 
have held tbe abof e-mentioned offices bj this Horn before the Agardi, 
because a Hicholaa Agard of Tntbury, who was liTtng ia 1569, married 
EliEabetfa, daughter and co-heir of Soger Ferrers, son of Sir ThraDss 
Ferrers of Tamworlh. But, beside that this does not account far tba 
impalement of Lancaster according to any known heraldic usage, the claim 
bj Walter Agard rauBt, in all probabilitj, have been considerably earlier 
than 1569. The sinister coat is most likely not Ferrers of Tamworth, but 
that of the Earls of Derby of the family of de Ferrars, tbe last of whom wa» 
disinherited in 1266, and his estatest including the Honor of Tutbnry, 
were granted to Crouch back, and the earldom granted to hia grandson, Henry 
Earl of Lancaster, in 1337. This Tsiry coat occurs also on one of the sesU 
ofTntbury Priory, which is said tohave been foundedin lOSOby Henryda 
Ferrars, an ancestor of the Earls of Derby of that name. Seeing tbtf 
the escheator and coroner, who held by this Horn, was an officer under tba 
Lord of the Honor of Tutbury, and that the Honor had gone firat with the 
earldom, and then with the duchy of Lancaster, from 1266 till theprobabia 
date of this escutcheon, and that from 1362, and indeed earlier, tbe Lord 
of Tutbury had been Duke of Lancaster and Earl of Derby ; and aiiiM 
the deiler coat is without doubt that of the Duke of Lancaster, though 
the quarters of France had earlier been borne sem^e, it has been suggested, 
that these two coats may bavo been intended for tho^e of the Duchy sod 
Earldom respectively, the arms of the ancient Earls of Derby having been 
taken as those of the earldom, just as the arms of the first Duke d 
Lancaster were abortly afterwards adopted as those of the Duchy, Thii 
would seem higiily probable, but that it is rare in Eugliah heraldry to find 
any arms referred to dignities or property instead of persons. Some indi- 
cations of attempts to introduce a practice of this kind are to be met with, 
yet it never gained such a footing as it did in Scotland and other countries. 
Still, until some better explanation of these arms he given, this suggestion 
seems not undeserving of attention, as tbe escntcheon so understood might 
be in the nature of a badge worn by the official owner of the Horn, or 
regarded as the arms of the Honor of Tutbury, for there are some Houon 
to which arms have been attributed. 

As to the devolution of the ownership of this Horn, it may he mentimed 
that the heiress of Agard married, we understand, in 1629 a Stanhope of 
Elvaston Derbyshire ; a descendant of whom sold it, with the offices, ii 
1753, to Samuel Foxlowe, Esq., in whose possession Mr. Pegge saw it. 
Hia son, the Rev. F. Foxlowe, by his will gave it to his widow ; and she bj 
her will gave it to his nephew Francis Greaves, Esq., of Banner Cross, 
Sheffield, and Ford Hall, Chapel le Frith, now a minor. The rariooa 
possessors of this interesting relic have appointed coroners and other 
officers. The last appointment was made a few months ago by the fatter 
of Mr. F. Oreaves, and is mentioned in Notes and Queries, 2Dd Series, i. 
p. 115. 

The Rev. W. H. Gunner gave a detailed account of the ancient tibraty 
of Winchester College, and especially of books given by the founder, as 
recorded in tlie original catalogues. Mr. Gunner exhibited tracings from 
aeveral singular drawings in one of the manuscripts, chiefly of an all^orieal 
character, or moral aymbolisms ; amongst them wa* an early map of iba 
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wDiid, of pointed oral form, snrroiinded bj the ocean, Jerusalem bung 
plued in the centre. 

Ur. G. ScHARF read u memoir on the Coventrj Tapeatriea, of which ho 
produced an eUboreteljr-caloiired repreaentation, which he had executed with 
the greatest care. After a few preliniinftrj obserrationB on the iroportaoce 
■Dil ruitj of historical tapeatriea, Ur. Soherf remarked Ui&t the date of 
the tipeatrj at Coventry appears to be towards the close of the XVth or 
esrij Id the XVIth century. It was eridently executed for the place it 
(till occupies, and is most probably a Flemish design, wrought at Arras, a 
town which gave its name to the old English designation for hangings, and 
u still perpetuated in Italy by the word " Aroizi." The compartments io 
(hti tapestry correspond precisely with the mullions of the window over the 
ipot where it was placed, and it exactly fills the wall against which it 
hang*. The design ia divided into six compartments, first by a horiEontal 
line the entire length of the tapestry, and this ia again intersected by two 
Dpright difisions, tearing the two central portions narrower than the outer 
ones. The lower central division contains the Assumption of the Virgin, 
•Headed by the twelve apostles. Angels support the figure of the Virgin, 
who stands upon an angel holding the orescent. In the compartment to the 
left a monarch kneels at a desk, on which lie a book and arched crown, and 
behind him stand numerous courtiers and noblemen ; a cardinal kneels ia 
front of them behind the king. On the opposite side a queen, with a 
coronet on her head, kneels attended by her ladies. The upper division, 
OD the right side of the picture, is filled with female saints ; the foremost 
tre St. Katharine, St. Barbara, and St. Margaret. The corresponding 
dirtsion on the left side ia occupied by male saints, the most prominent 
being St. John the Baptist, St. Paul, St. Adrian, St. Peter, and St. George. 
In the central compartment it is generally supposeil that a personification 
of the Trinity was placed, for which a representation of Justice was sub- 
itituted in the Puritan times ; but Mr. Scharf expressed bis belief, from 
the remaining angels bearing the instruments of the Passion, thnt it had 
been an enthroned figure of the Saviour in glory, called hy the older 
writers a " Uajesty," and as such mentioned in records of the reigns of 
Renrj III. and Richard II. This would accord with the subject of the 
compartment below, namely, tiie Assumption of the Virgin. The style of 
costume, and many of the accessories, clearly indicate the close of the 
reign of Henry VII,, hut the monarch represented is most probably Uenrj 
VI. In the ornamental border wliich surrounds the whole, large red roses 
are introduced, drawn heraldically as the Lancastrian badge. If relating 
to Henij Vn., the rose would have been parti-coloured, as familiar to 
antiquaries on monumenls of the period. In the spandril of an arch over 
the king's head, a red rose had been carefully introduced. No legend to 
affi>rd explanations of the persons represented appears on the tapestry. 
The writing on the books before the king and queen, although indicated in 
lines and groups of letters, is not sufficiently intelligible. At the fonr 
angles, Mr. Scharf discovered labels with letters and numerals on them, 
hot Dnfortunately they have been too much injured by nails and careless 
treatment to afford conclusive evidence. The whole work, however, is in 
fair preservation, and many of the colours very brilliant, especially in 
the draperies. Two entries relating to the tapestry have been found hy 
Mr. Aldennan Eld, of Coventry, in the guild accounts ; one. dated 1519, of 
payment for mending the arras ; the other, in 1605, of 4». 6d., forj^^iU^^- 
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line tlie clotb of arras in St. Marj'a Hall. Hr. EM hai taken great interert 
in the preserration of this tapestry. Hr. Scbarf had been induced to nuke 
his elaborate drawing with the deaire of preserring a minutely aecante 
record of ao valuable a monument. 

From want of light the details of this curious tapestry can with difficolty 
be discoTered, and the tissue is in a very perishable condition ; the tsIm 
therefore of so careful a memorial as the skilful pencil of Mr. Scharf hu 
produced is considerable, and it well deserves a place where it might be 
accessible to the student of medieval art, in some pvblic depository. An 
engraving on a small scale, representing the interesting group of the king 
and his court, has been given in the " Handbook of the Arts of the Middle 
Ages," p. 90, and this by the kindness of Mr. Murray we were enabled to 
place before our readers in a former volume of this Journal (vol. xii. p. 
417). Coloured reproductions of the two principal subjects were slao 
executed some years since by Mr, Bradley, and portions copied from bit 
plates were given by Mr. Shaw, in his " Dresses and Deeorationa," 
representing the royal personages with their attendants. 

9ntiquUie< mV ^Baxti at llcl et^&itsV. 

By Lord Talbot de Malahide. — A collection of casts in platter, from 
Irish antiquities of stone and bronze, in the Museum of the Royal Iriab 
Academy, and the collections of Mr. Cooke, Mr. Huband Smith, Ur. 
Holiday, &c. They coraprised 150 examples, illustrative of the various 
types of stone hammers, axe-heads, celts and palstaves of bronze, swords, 
with good specimens of the type described as the " Agave leaf shaped 
blade, spear and arrow heads, daggers, bronze rings and other reliques. 
The series of celts and palstaves was most instructive, displaying the 
progressive forms in great variety, from the simple hatchet to the more 
elaborate and ornamented types. Also casts from bronze brooches, nearly 
all of which retain traces of enamel, and in some instances of ornameDtal 
glass insertions ; copper brooches, originally tinned or silvered, and 
apparently intended to be riveted on leather; casts from the remarkable 
forula or case of thick stamped leather in which the " Book of Armagh," 
an Irish MS., supposed to be of the early part of the IXth century, hu 
been preserved ; the ornament partakes of the character of that occurriug 
in early sculpture and metal-work tn Ireland. These interesting ezempliS- 
caliona of the most characteristic types amongst the earlier antiquities of 
Ireland were consigned by Lord Talbot to the care of Mr. Kemble. for 
presentation to the Museum formed at Hanover. The Directors of that 
collection, to the formation of which Mr. Eemble's exertions have largely 
contributed, are desirous of bringing together by exchange or purchase, as 
extensive an assemblage as possible of cssts and models of antiquities from 
all countries, an invaluable meqns of facilitating comparison, in many cases 
where it may be impracticable to obtain originals. 

By Frdfessok Buckkah. — A bronze it<a«ra, lye steel-yard, found at 
Watermoor near Cirencester. It is of unusual size, the teaput, or yard, 
measuring rather more than 17 in. in length. To its short end is appended 
a weight, to which a pair of hooks are attached, to hold the object to be 
weighed ; the ansa, or hook, for suspension, is perfect ; the second book, 
on the under side of the scapus, which usually is attached behind theonw, 
or nearest to the short end, is in this example placed beyond it, or towards 
the graduated end. Compare the ttalera found at Cirencester, figured in 
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thii JoanutI, tdI. vU. p. 411, and eee the eipInnktioD gifen io the 
" UlmtnLtiona of Roman Remiuns" at that place, b; Professor Buckmau 
ud Ur. Nemnarch, pp. 100, 105. A smaller itatera, having the same 
arraugement of the hooka as above described, was found at Kingahoim, 
Gloucestershire, id 1788, and is figured in the Archfeologia, vul. i. pi. 13. 
SsTsral curious eiainples of the itatera are given bj Callus, vol, iv. plates 
94-96. 

6; the Rev. R. Goedon, of Elsfield. — A collection of spurs of variuua 
perioda, chiefly found near Oxford. Amonst these was one of very curious 
chsructer, formed of bronze, with the point or aeulew of iron, notv much 
corroded by rust, so that its original form and dimensions canuut bo ascer- 
t«ned. The bronze, hoirever, is in the finest preservation, and well 
pstisated. It has studs or buttons on the inner side of the shanks, and a 
hook under the point, as aheivn in the woodcut, which represents tlie under 



tide, as supposed, of this curious spur.- It has been considered with much 
probabiUty, to be Roman ; it was found in arable land where for many 
jesrs Roman pottery, coins, fibulte, rings, &c. have been turned up by each 
■uecessive ploughing. Coins of other periods are occasionally found there, 
but the prevailing character of the remains discovered is that of Roman 
workmanship, and the field occupies an elevated position commandiug 
Mme miles of the Roman road from Alchester to Dorchester. Spurs of 
tbnt period are of great rarity ; there is one of bronze in a private collec- 
iiOQ at Metx, which resembles this example in the adjustment of the studs, 
on the inner side, and the hook at the heel. It was found with Roman 
remains at Ell, (Etsehum) in Alsace, and is figured in the " Uemoirs of 
the Academy of Meti," 1838-9. A Roman spur of bronie, of very 
diminutive proportions, woe in the museum of the late Comte de Pourtal^, 
St Paris, and there is another in the Museum of Antiquities at the 
Bibliotb^ue Imperiale. Some iron spurs, found with Roman remains at 
Hod Hill, near Blandford, are figured in the Journal of the Archoeolodc^ |p 
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ABBociatioQ, toI. iii. p. 98, and they closely rcKinble one of broDEe, figured 
by CaylQs as an object of the gireatest rarity, Recueil, vol. iii> p- 69. 
Other exampSeB of spurB of Roman or Teiy early date mny be seen in 
Wagener, Handbucli, figs. 1267, 1389, and Dorow, Roman Antiquitiet 
found at Neuwied on the Rhine, pi. zzv. ; the latter euppHes another Bp«ei- 
men of the Btuds on the inner Bide of the ehanka. Mr. Gordon exhibited 
also aeveral Norman or prycli spurs, and some specimens of later periods, 
one of tliem elaborately inlaid with silver. 

By the Rct. S. Banks. — A richly enamelled ornament of bronie, found 
with a skeleton, accompanied by an iron sword and some other enamelled 
reliques, in Staffordshire. It is an object of the same description and 
period as that found in Warwickshire, and figured in this Journal, to), ii. 
p. 161. 

By the Rot. Walter Sneyd. — A circular fibula of bronze enamelled, 
purchaBed at Amiens, and described as having been found in a tomb, near 
that place ; it is of late Roman workmanship.— A sculpture in iTory, 
XlVth century, representing the Virgin with the infant Saviour.— A 
pilgrim's sign, found in the rirer Somme, at Amiens ; it is of lead and 
represents a crowned personage, possibly St. Olaus, king of Denmark, 
armed in mail and raising an enormous battle-aze, as if about to strike s 
deadly blow. A small shield on his left shoulder displays a cross charged 
with lire roundels or annulets. This curious little figure is broken, in its 
perfect state it may have measured about 3J inches in height. Dale, 
aUut 1400. 

By Janes Kendrick, Esq. M.D., of Warrington. — Two cheas-meo of 
jet, found ill the Molc-mil, at Warrington, in the course of ezcavationi, of 
which a detailed account is given in the Proceedings of the Historic SocietJ 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1852-3, p. 59.' These pieces are probably a 
pawn and a knight, of the black game, the adverse set may have been of 
Walrus' tusk or some other material, of colour contrasted to that of the jet. 
They have been assigned to the Anjjlo-Saxon period, and regarded by some 



antiquaries as Scandinavian. As typcn of very early forms of cbess-nxo 
tliey must bo regarded as objects of singular interest. The piece whicb 
has been described as a knight is curiously ornamented with incised lines 
and smell concentric circles. There is a small projection on one side at it> 

> Theno nlijccta were also noliecci in this Journal, vol ix,, p, SO*. 
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upper edge, wbieh may prob&btj be a du^notive mark of tbe piec« intended. 
The loatitute u indebted to the kiodaeu of Dr. Eendrick for tbe ftccom- 
piDjin^ woodcuts of thege unique and remarkable reliques. 

Bj Ur. Hbwitt. — Two iron arrow-beadH, found in an Anglo-Saxon 
grave on Cheuell Down, in the Isle of Wight. It baa been Bnppoaed. 
fntm certain appearances at the time of the diuoTery, tbat a aheaf of 
arrows had been deposited in this instance with the corpee. It has b«ea 
questioned whether the bow was in common use amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
u a weapon of war. The ipear was the weapon of the common soldier, 
and the sword, of tbe warrior of the higher class. See some remarks on 
thii BDbjectbj Mr. Akennan, Gent. Mag., April, 1656, p. 401. 

By the ReT. W. H. Qchnbb. — Four Anglo-Saxon charters, formerljr 
belonging to the Abbej of Hyde, near Winchester, and now amongst tho 
munimeuts of Winchester College. They consist of a grant of land to 
Hyde Abbey hy Edward the Elder, dated, a.d. 900; a charter of king 
Edmund, dated, a.d, 940 ; a charter of Athelatan, and a charter of Canute. 
By Mr. W. BniiaEs. — Two early Italian paintings on panel, obtained in 
Florence, in the original gilt frames. They represent St. Barbara and St. 
Agatha. Date XlVtb century. 

By Mr. J. B. WAitisa. — A series of drawings of painted glass, repre- 
lentiug some of the finest existing examples in Italy, of the XVtb and 
XVItb centuries. From the cathedrals of Florence and Lucca. 

By Mr. White. — Four paintings on panel, which appear to hav» 
formed the folding shutters of an altar piece. They are of French art, 
late XVth century, or of the commencement of the XVIth century, and 
tepresent subjects from the legend of some bishop or abbot, probably a 
local laint who has not been iUentiGed. Under these subjects appear the 
four £?angelists, and on the reverse of each panel is a figure of much 
larger proportioos. The saints pourtrayed are — St. John the Evangelist, 
Su Anne, St. Hary Magdalene, and St. Martin. 

By tbe Lord Lohdesbobodgh. — A rem^kable production of the skill of 
liie Italian armourers, about a.d, 1550. It is the back of a war-saddle, of 
■teel chased, and richly damascened with gold. The subjects are batlle- 
Kenes of very spirited design. 

By Ur. AufiDHTns Fbahkb. — A " Palimpsest " sepulchral brass from 
Berkhaupstead, Herts. On one side of the plate appears an inscription to 
tbe memory of Thomas Humfre, goldsmith of London, about 1470; on tbe 
other side is an inscription of later date {about 1 530). They are {pven in. 
Ibe " Lectures on Berkhamstead," by the Rev. J. W, Cobb, p. 54. 

By Mr. JoHXSOir, of Gaines. — Rubbings from a " Palimpsest " sepulchral 
brass lately found in Upminster Church, Essex, in removing the pews in tbe 
Gaines chapel, Tbe discovery had been noticed by the Rer. E. Wilton, at 
the previoDs meeting. (See p. 105, ante). On the reverse of the effigy, 
which is in the costume of the XVIth centory, is part of a figure vested in 
pontificals of rather earlier date. The former had been regarded as the 
memorial of Ralph Latham, Common Seijeant of London about 1641, but 
the design is of a much earlier period. Weever, in his " Funerall Monu- 
ments," p. 651, states tbat Ralph Latham,' of the ancient family of that 
name in Lancashire, purchased the manor of Gaines, and was buried in 
Upmbsler Church, with an epitaph placed in brass, recording bis death, 

- la JoDos' Originalia, tlia nune at Sobtrt >-»(*'"" iMsctira as grantee of tlu . 
■OMorof UpmiMler, 36 Hen. VIII. LiOO»^IC 
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Jal; 19, 1557. EliEnbeth, hit vife, was daaghter, according to Weever, 
of Sir William Roche. At eome distance on the left of the " Falimpseil" 
figure, beneath it, is an escntcheon of the arms of Latham, impaling this 
coat a chevron charged with a mallet ; no colour indicated. At the side of 
tlie effigy Hr, Johnson found another escutcheon — Ist and 4th, a leopard's 
face, jessant? 2itd and 3rd, a coTsred cup, in chief tiro bacltles. If this 
effigj is not the memorial of the earlier powesBor of GlainM, of the Latham 
family, it maj have represented Nicholas Wayte of London, interred at 
Upminaior in 1544. 

Mr. Johnaon sent also rubbings from two other aepulohral brasses, and a 
small " Palimpsest" fragment found in the Qunes chancel, one aide of tlta 
plate bearing part of the spandril of a piece of canopied work, and on the otbw 
ia found a portion of an atchieretnent, with lambrequins, &c. The effigiea 
are the memoriaU of Bliiabeth, wife of Roger Deinconrt, date about 1460, 
and that of Grace, daughter of William Latham ; she died unmarried in 
1626. This pretty little brass measures nearly 16 inches in lengUi. Tha 
figure of Elizabeth Deinoourt bears a general resemblance to that of Joyce, 
Lady Tiptoft, at Enfield, who died in 1 446 ; it measures 35 J inches in length, 
and la in perfect preservation, with the exception of the mantle, origiDslly 
filled in with colour, possibly to indicate some heraldic bearing, but thishst 
disappeared. The figure of Roger Deincourt, who died, a<»ording to tlw 
epitaph given by Weerer, in 1455, was sold some time ago to an itineiant 
tinker. The sepulchral brass of Gerardt D'Ewes, an effigy in armour, sar- 
rounded b; heraldic bearings, as figured in Weever, p, 653, still exists in 
Upminster Church. He died in 1591.' 

By the lion. W. Fox Strahgvayb. — Two photographic representatioDi 
of the ancient palace of the Dukes of Brabant and Burgundy at Braucli. 
Also a large family Hedal of silTcr, by John Rotier, representing Colonel 
Giles Strangways of Melbury, Dorset, who waa imprisoned in the Tower of 
London by the Parliamentarians, having, with hia father, Sir John Strang- 
ways, distinguished himself as a partisan of King Charles I. This medal 
has been engraved in Hutchins's "History of Dorset ;" it meainna 
in diameter, l\^ inches. Obv., the bust of Sir Giles Strangways, with 
long flowing hair — ^oroira ■ btrasovatb ■ de - melbvht - ik ■ con - dob- 
CGSTER ' ARiiiGEii. Under the shoulder ore the artist's initials — lAir ■ a ' r. 
Rev., the Tower of Loudon, the Royal Standard flying, the son amidit 
clouds over it.— HECvsiiTE ■ adversa • dedbbvst. In the exergue— ihcab- 
CERATV3 ■ SEPT. 1645. UBGRATTB ' APR. 1648. In a letter to PepysfiDPi 
Hr. Slingsby of the Mint, in 1687, offering a choice set of " Moatienr 
Roettier's medals," this ia valued at ll. 17». — Correspondence of P^b, 
Appendix to his Diary, edited by Lord Braybrooke. vol. V. 

Mr. T. Lains presented photographic views of Stokesay Castle, and 
Wenlock Priory, Shropshire. 

By Mr. T. Willsoh. — A mnltangulor die for playing some game of 
chance ; it has a number engraved on each &cet ; a simUar object in tbs 
British Museum has letters instead of numerals. 

Matrices and Iuprebsions from Seals. By Mr. Ready. — Impressiai 
from the seal of Richard Fita-alan, Earl of Arundel, recently obt«ned at 
Shrewsbury. The original is appended to an acquittance to the Baili& of 

' Mr. T. L. Wilson hu receotly memorials, of the church »nd »nti«i» 
publiihed the htslnrji of Upminiter, in liouaes in the parish, will be IdodI. 
ithich a more full aci^ount of thew) Loadon, Bell and DUdj, I2liw. IB^ 
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SbrewBbnrj for mooe; repaid to the Earl. Dated at Arundel Castle, 
Dee. 13, 18 Bdw, III., 1341. Id the centra is an escutcheon charged 
with a lion rampant ; the escutcheon enclosed within a triangle, and arouiid 
it are three roundels cheeky, (Warren) Edmund, father of Richard Fitz- 
tlan, having married Alice, sister and heir of John, the last Earl Warren. 

By Ur. Wat. — Impression from a beautiful siWer matrix, in the pos- 
KBiioD of Mr. John Ellen, of Devizes. It bears an escutcheon of the arms 
of Qiffard, three lions passant, with a label of three points. The escotclieon 
is appended to a tree, and is in bold relief : j^ifpUnin : : tl)lllltt : : gpffiirll ; 
It is supposed to have been the seal of Thomas Qiffard, of Boston, co. Wilts, 
in the reign of Henry VI. (Figured in the Wilts Archaeological 
Uaguine, Tcd. ii. p. 391.) 

By Ur. FRAIIK8. — A brass matrix of pointed oval form, the seal of some 
person named Adam ; dat«, Xlllth century. The device is the Tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eva in Paradise, with the legend— bst * adb ■ atSNv - 

VItt * FBHIHA * VIPEHA - LIOKV. 

By the Rev. Walteb Shetd. — An Italian personal seal of the XlVth 
century : so fashioned as to eombine the seal and the tecrelum, or privy- 
•eal, which form the eitramities of a short straight handle, an arrange- 
ment of Avquent ocourrence amongst Italian seal*. The larger leal, of 
pointed oval shape, bears an escutcheon charged with these arms, a 
bend between two stars of six points. — 4* ' ^ ' fhatris * rETiti * db 
f'abixio. The secretnm, of small size and circular shape, bears the 
initial f., surrounded by five cinqfoile. 



The Hon. Riohabd C. Neville, Vice-Preudent, in the Chair. 

Professor BncKHAN gave an account of the method employed in the 
removal of the fine tesselated pavements discovered at Cirancester, in 1851, 
and now deposited in the building erected for the purpose of a local museum, 
tiirough the liberality of the Earl Balhuret. 

Ifr. Babclat Pbilufs, of Brighton, related the following interesting 
particulars regarding a tumulus and sepulchral deposit at Hove, to the west 
uf that town, about 100 yards N.N. E. of the newly-erected church of St. 
John the Baptist. Until recent times this hillock, about 15 feet or 20 feet 
in height, situate in level pasture land near the path leading from Brighton 
to Hove Church, had been the resort, every Good Friday, of hundreds of 
young persons, to join in the rural game of " Kiss in the Ring." A few 
years since a rood to the Hove Station was cut through the hillock, and 
Ur. Phillips then made careful enquiry whether any reliques were found, 
being impressed with the notion that it was an artificial mound. Nothing, 
bowerer, had been brought to light at that time. Very recently, in the 
connte of extensive works on the estate of Baron Goldsmidt, the contractor 
caused the mound to be removed, in order to level the gardens in the 
newly-erecled " Palmyra Square," not fur distant. In January last, on 
reaching the centre of the tumulus, about 6 feet east of the road to Ilove 
Station, and about 9 feet below the surface, in stiff clay, the labourers 
ttruck upon a rude wooden coffin, 6 or 7 feet iit length, deposited east and 
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wNt, and formed with boards apparently shaped nidel; *ritfa tbe axe. Tbe 
wood aoon crumbled to dust ; » knot, howerer, or gnarled knob, was 
preaorred, and ascertained to be of oak. In tho earth with which tlie 
coffin was filled manj fragments of bone were found, seemingly charred. 
About tbe centre, the following objects were discorered, — a cup or bowl, 
supposed to be of Amber, with one snail handle near the rim, ■ufficieody 
large to pass a finger through it. A band of five lineB runs ronud the 
rim, interrupted by the handle. The height of the cup is 2) inches, 
diameter Si inches, average thickness, ooo fifth of an inch. The interior 
Burfoce ia smooth, and the appearance would indicate that the cup had been 
formed in a lathe, which, however, seems scarcely possible, when the 
position of tbe handle is considered. The cup would hold rather more than 
half-a-pint. A stone aie, perforated for the haft ; it is of an unnsual 
form, wrought with much skiil, the length is 5 inches. This relique bears 
some resemblance in fashion to that found in a barrow at Upton Lorel. 
Wilts, See Hoare, vol. I. pi. v., compare also an example in the Copenhagen 
Museum, figured bj Worsaae, " Af bildninger, " p. 11, fig. 25, and tbe more 
highly-finished specimens of the Bronze Period, pp. 32, 23, to which the aie 
found near Brighton bears resemblance in its proportions, although much less 
elaborate in its fashion. A small hone {t)fif stone, measuring 2 inches and 
seven-tenths in length, perforated at one end; the surface was covered with a 
red crust. This little relique closely resembles that found in a barrow on Bow 
Hill, near Chichester, during the eicavations made in 1853, and figured in 
this Journal, to!, x, p. 356. A bronze blade, of a type which has freqaently 
occurred in Wiltshire and in other parts of England ; these blades are inp- 
posed to have been daggers, they were attached to the handles by atroQg 
rivets. Compare Hoare, vol. I. pi. xiv., xv., xiiii.,xxviii. Length 5 f inches, 
greatest widUi 2i inches. Tbe labourers stated that the coffin rested on 
the natural soil, stifi' yellow clay, whilst the barrow seemed to have been 
formed of the surface-mould of the locality and rubbish heaped together, 
with considerable quantities of charred wood. It could not, however, be 
ascertained whether the corpse hod been actually burned. The interesting 
reliques above described have subsequently been presented by Baron Gold- 
smidt to the Museum of the Literary Institution at Brighton. 

Mr. Keuble delivered a disconrse on " Self-immolation," in eontinaation 
of his striking and instructive development of the mortuary usages and 
superstitions of the ancient Scandinavians. The suttee in India has 
continued until recent times, notwithstanding the energetic efforts of our 
government ; the practice is of high antiquity in the East, and it is 
mentioned by Strabo, Diodorus, and other ancient writers, as existing many 
centuries before the Christian era. It is not so well known, Mr. Keoible 
observed, that the custom extended to others besides tbe wife, and that 
traces of it occur amongst races more immediately connected with ourselves; 
the consideration therefore of this curious subject may throw light upon 
questions which occasionally arise in investigating sepulchral deposits, iir. 
Kemble traced the custom among the Greeks from very remote times ; and 
he showed that among the Komans, even till a lato period, we find the frieod 
joining his friend in death, the client his patron, the slave or freedmsn 
refusing to survive his master. Servins states, that at the funerals of grest 
men it was usual for their slaves t« be put to death, and here it is obvious 
that these were often, as in some other castas, involuntary victims. Of lbs 
Keltic Gauls in Ctasar'a time, we learn that they had been accustomed to 
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barn with the dead, not onlj tfae oniftments or weapons most valued by 
them in life, bat also animals, and their favourite serfs and dependanta. 
Crsbt iloes not indeed assert that these were voluntary Tictims, but Pom- 
pouius Mela record* that there were some who cast theicBelTes of their own 
free will upon the funeral pile of their friend. Among some of the Germanic 
tribes we find unquestionable evidence of the usa^ of self-immolation ; 
thus Procopiua tells us, that as late as the Vth or Vlth century it was the 
custom among the Henili for the wife to strangle herself at her husband's 
death. The legendary records of Scandinavia, where heathendom maintained 
itself much longer than among the Germans, supply numerous examples of 
tbe usage ; and Mr. Kemble cited various passages in the Sagas, in which 
the prevalence of self-immolation is shown. Nor was the wife alone, as in 
the majority of instances, the voluntary victim on the funeral pile ; the 
friend would not survive the friend ,' the comet refused to live when his chief 
bad fallen ; the serf would not desert in death the lord whose bread he had 
eaten ; the maidens strangled themselves around the corpse of their mistress. 
Mr. Kemble cited a remarkable passage in the Islaudic Landnamobok, re- 
Istiugtothe obsequies of a chief in his ship placed in a mound, and his thrall 
nilh him, who would not survive his lord, and slew himself, his corpse being 
placed in the stern of the ship. According to a notion, of which other 
iostonces occur, it was afterwards believed that tlie thrall, who possibly had 
cberi^ed a hope of entering Valhalla with his master by dying with him, 
had become a troublesome companion in the liuiial-sbip, and he was 
sccordingly dug up. In the Saga of king Gautrek a most striking tale is 
preserved ; we there find the account of a whole family, whose chiefs for 
several generatione put themselves to death by precipitation from a rock, 
whenever any unusnol occurrence, by them regarded as a porteut, alarmed 
them. Amongst races in more remote parts of Burope, and less cognate 
with ourselves, vestiges may he noticed, Mr. Kemble observed, of similar 
funeral sacrifices on the part of the survivors. Boniface, in the Vlllth 
century, describes the high regard for marriage among the Wends, who 
considered it honourable that the widow should kill herself, so that she 
might be burnt with him. Nearly three centuries later it is stated of the 
Poles, that, at tha death of the husband, the wife's head was cut off, and 
ibur ashea were united in one common resting-place. 

Ur. WiLLBMEMT communicated au account of an unique " privy cap of 
feuee," formed of pierced iron plates, curiously quilted between stout linen. 
In fonn it resembles a small hat, with very narrow brim : its date 
may be the XVIth eentnry, or possibly as early as the close of the XVth 
century. It was found in a very singular position, at Davington Priory, 
near Paversham, placed on the top of the wall, about twenty feet from the 
ground, between two wall-plates of oak. The roof which they carried 
appears not older than the time of Henry VIII, The cap is in most perfect 
preservation, and no similar head-piece is known to exist, although some 
examples of body armour, formed of small plates, quilted between folds of 
linen, are preserved, but defences of this kind are of the greatest rarity. 
A representation of this curious object will be given hereafter. 

The Rev. Sdwakd Habston, Vicar of Sherborne, Dorset, communicated 
the following singular circumstance, relating, probably, to one of the great 
pestilences in England, in the XVth century. During recent repairs of 
the Parsonage bouse at Sherborne, a curious old structure of Early Per- 
pendicular date, there was found in the wall concealed between two slone^,. 
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a little slip of parchEOffnt, folded up, measnring 9} inche* I9 ftbaot 
21 iDches. Tbe writing was much dafftced, but by careful eleaniog h 
bas be«Q tbus deojpbered. 

" Be hjt knowflu to a)le crjstjn men and wjnanen, tbat onre hoij 
fadir tbe pope hatb very* knovlyche by revelacioun wbate medicyiM is fat 
the sekojs that raynyth* nowe a monge the peple. Tn any wyi*. wk«a 
tbat ye byryth of thus bull, furate aey in the worachup of God, of ouk U4j 
and seynte Martyne iij. pater ooster. iij. Ave, and a crede ; and tka 
ttioroir aftir, mediatly byre ye yowro niaaae of seynt Martyne, and llm 
masse whyle sey ye the oawter of oure lady, and yere one oSrynge la 
aeynte Martyne, whate that evyr ye wille, and promyia ye to faste onjwa 
yere yn brade and watyr whiles tbat ye lyre, othir aum othir peraoa for 
yow. And be that beloTyth nott on this stondythe in the aentenee at boll 
Church, for hit hath be preohyd at Pairiea' Croaee." 

There can be no doubt that this Bingulor little BcroU woa one of eertaiB 
notifioationa circulated through the country to allay popular apprebenaias, 
and offer, on the authority of some papal bull, a rem^y for one of thMt 
deadly visitations by which England wu afflicted during l^e XlVtk 
and XVtb centuries. From the writing and the language of the lUUt 
document, it seems probable tbat it related to tbe great pestileaBe in ibt 
first year of Henry VII., 1485, wbicb was regarded with great afipMhair 
aioa as a token of troublous times. Its raTages extended to eveiy ttw 
and Tillage, and from Eugland it passed to Flanders and GecnUMt 
(Holinabed. rol II., p. 763 ; Grafton, p. 858.) We have sought t» *m 
for any other allusion to the special Tcneration shown towards St. Uariii 
ill Eugland, or the virtues attributed to Lis intercession, on the oceaaian 
of any of the dreadful pestilences by which the country had been depopu- 
Inted.' We read, in ancient inventoriea, of rings described as "SuHartiBS 
rings,"' wbioh vary possibly were worn with some notion of talisnank 
virtue, like the rings wilb Ave Maria, the names of the three Eiags of 
Cologne, and other inscriptions. Such rings appear to be described m 
" Annuli oertuori," the virtue consisting somatiroes in tbe inncriilina 
which they bore, and sometimes in the stone or intaglio with wbieh tbsy 
were set. The ruigs of St. Martin may have been distributed or seU 
on his Feast, as the rings of St. Hnbort still are in Belgium, in Isi^ 
numbers. 

Tbe intereession of St. Uartin, Bishop of Tours, had at oil tinea been 
regarded as of singular efficacy against disease, and it is not surpritiif 
tbat it should have been brought forward as of eapeeiri fhrtne at a tine 
when there must have existed the greatest apprehension and i^itatiaa 
of the public mind, in atiraeof fearful pestilence. In 1378, B<mifoceVIIf. 
soaght to allay this perilous apprehension by issuing a Bull of [J^aiy 
Indulgence to the sufferers by tbe deadly disease then pievalynt ; and oltboegh 
there is no trace of the Bull to wbicb this little parchment allMdes, « 

* True, nndoublcd; Fr. vrai. So uud 2 Hen. IV. GrcU pce^lWMS sin 
in the litargyi" Very God ot Very God." occurred 17 and 19 Edw. IV^ wd is ii 

> So mlw of the grot pes^ence of Hen. VII.. 10 tad 20 Uea, VIII, 

1347-1346, Fkbyan spcaki thus:— "in ■ Bnud, Fop. Ant, rol. ii. p. W. 

Englande and specikUy in London nioost Archagologis, vol aviii., p. 6, litej tnlt 

iervenlly r«jnynge," probably sold or diabibutDd an ttw F«Mt 

• Ur " Powali I " of St. Uartin. See Kan*' Gk»wy r. 
' There wu a dreadful mortality in ManJems*. 
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"pr«cbjd" or proclaltaed &t Paul's Cross, there vos doubtless Bom» 
(petifti prirtlege declared in the followiDg century by the authority of tba 
Pope, of which no other record has hitherto been found. 

9iUf«utl(ri anh marU ot 9rt eir^aitKb. . • 

By the Lord LoNDBsaoBOuait. — A bronze buckler, found with a 
■pesr-head of bronse in a rath or tumulus at Athenry, CO, Galway. No 
Biample of this form of tlie celra, it is beliered, had hitherto been found 
in Ireland. The Hpecimen exhibited closely resembles that found in tho 
bed of the Isis, in 1836, and now preserved in the British Museum. A 
lepresantation of it may be seen in the Archieologia, vol. iviii., pi, 22.* 
Aaother, measuring only9i inches in diameter, with a single row of bosses 
and two raised ribs, is in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries. This 
likewise, it is believed, was found in the Isis. (Catalogue of the Museum; 
Soc. of Antifin. , p. 17.) The buckler recently obtained by Lord Londes- 
boroagh measures 13| inches in diameter ; the entire disc has a considerable 
degree of convexity, with a central umbo of slightly conical form, sur- 
rounded by two concentric rings of bosses resembling large nail-heads, 
fborteen in the inner and thirty in the outer circle. Of those in the inner 
circle, two are the heads of rivets serving to attach the bronze handle, 
affiled within the umbo ; and tno, of the rivets, by which the metal 
hitenings of a strap or guige were attached. All the other bosses were 
hamoiered up, the metal being of no great thickness. The round target, 
or c«tra, originally covered with hide, was chiefly used by the nstives of 
Africa, Spain, and by some other barbarous nations, but it doea not appear 
to have been used by the Romans. Tacitus describes the Britons as armed 
"ingentibos gladiis et brevibus cetris." (Agric. 36.) Of the target of 
broote several remarkable varieties have occurred in various parts of 
Eogland. but of larger dimensions and usually less convex than that 
exhibited. A specimen in the Qoodrich Court Armory measures 27 inches 
in diameter.' Another, found in the Thames, diameter 31} inches, has 
recently been added to the collections in the British Museum, with the 
DDmerouE int«resting antiquities which formed the Museum of Mr. Roach 
Smith. It is figured in the Catalogue of his collection, p. 80. A shield 



of this type, found near Harlech, is in the possession of Mr. W. W. 
Wynne. M.F., and is Bgurcd in this Joumal, vol. vii., p- 77. Two 
round specimens, and one of oval form, in the Royal Museum at Copenhagen, 
are figured in Worsaae's " Afbildninger," p. 34 — 37. The silver coinage 
of Illiberis, in Hiapania Bcetica, supplies an interesting illustration of the 

* It is Sgnrad also in Wonaae's Two buektera now in the Museum of the 

"Primeval Antiquitiea of DeDmarli," Cambridge Aatiqaarisn Society, are 

MniUtMl by Mr. Thotns, p. 33. flpired in their FubliiatioDS, No. jtiv. 

' Skelbm's lllastrationB, vol. i., pi. 47. Notices of sevenl foand in Scotland may 

See Doiieea of other siam|ile9, Cal^ague be found in Dr. Wilson's " Prehistoric 

of tho Moaeimi of the Soc. of Antiqu. p. 16. Annals," p. 267, ( \^,...-i\n 

VOL. xill. rgr^^,».K>O^^IC 
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Bie of die eetra, hj mODoted wnrriora. (See woodcuts.) Tbese coini are 
probkbly not of Uier d&te than B.C. 140, according to De Saulcj.' 

By the Hon. R. 0. Netillb. — A Isrge bronze fibula, found, December, 
1855, in a Roman cemetery at Great Chesterford, Essex. 

By the Re». T. Hdoo. — A bronze statuette, sppsreatly representing 
Hercules, described as found in 1854, in excavations for tbe new buildings 
in Cannon Street, City. 

By Mr. W. J, Bbbnbabd Smith. — The triaogular front of an uitefii of 
terra-cotta, stated to have been found near Monmouth, and as rappoied 
near th« ao-called Oratory of Ooofi'rey of Monmouth. It measured, in 
perfect atate, about 9 inches in width by 8 inches in height ; in the ceolre 
there is ft grotesque face with infiated cheeks, like an impersonation of the 
winds ; in the upper angle is introduced a Greek cross ; and below, on 
either side of the face, is a globular object, the whole being surrounded by a 
border raguly. A similar Roman antefix found at Caerleon, but with 
a wheel of six spokes on its apex, in place of the Christian symbol, is 
figured in Mr. Lee'a " Delioeationa of Roman Antiquities," found st 
Caerleon, pi. 8 ; as also a fragment of another, on which three trees 
appear rudely repreS(Hited in the lower angle at the side of the grotesque 
visage. Aniefixa, intended to conceal the ends of the ridge -tiles, Mifrrim. 
as shown in Mr. Rich's useful " Companion to tbe Latin Dictionary," 
p. 39, are of rare occuireuce in England. Two specimens, found U 
Chester, were exhibited in the Museum of the Institute at the Shrevsbu/y 
meeting ; and some found at York, one of which may be seen in tbe 
Minster library, are figured in Mr. Wellbeloved's " Ebutacum," pi, it. 

By Professor Buckmas. — Several itttera (?) or discs of bone, glass, 
terra cotta, &e., found with Roman remains at Cirencester. Three were 
formed of fragments of Samian ware. One, of bone, not perforated, i* 
marked with small impressed circles, arranged in the form of a cross. It 
resembles a piece for the game of draughts, and may hare served for the 
ludut fofrunculorum. 

By Mr. J, Beldak. — A collection of fragments of antique brauei, 
ornaments, portions of vaset, and other reliques. 

By Hr. Hewitt. — A remarkable iron sword, found in the Anglo-Saion 
graves on Chessell Down, Isle of Wight, discovered in excavations by Mr. 
Hillier, and figured in his " History and Antiquities of the Ide of Wight," 
Part I., p. 35, fig. 2. A small plate of punctured gold remains attached 
to the handle, as also the silver mountings and the elaborately chssed 
silver mount of the scabbard, upon which niello is introduced, forming s 
ligEBg pattern of very delicate workmanship. This " costliest of irons,' 
to use the expression in Beowulf, measures 36} iochos in length : the 
width of the blade at the hilt is rather more than 2 inches. 

By Mr. Nesbitt. — A pemanolar fibula of bronse.of very curious work- 
manship, ornamented with enamel ; it was found in cutting turf nesr 
Famham, oo. Cavan ; and a bronie pin, with bicornul« head. resemUiDg 
that of the patriarehal staff, used in the Greek Church. 

By the Rev. Edwabd Wiltom. — An iron singl»-edged knifa, length 
about 9 inches ; length of the blade, 6^ inches, resembling those usnslty 

> Monoaies d'Etpagne, Heti, 1840, pp. bridge Cunden Soeie^, No.xiv,p.I^ 
)S, 30Z Tbeie emas hare been flgured Ws an indebted (o tb* Soeie^ l« 1^ 
■Ibo in thn 4to PiiblicatiODB of Ihn Ciun- illmtntioae given ab»nk.^^,|. 
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touoi Tith intertuents of the Saxon penod. It was found with iba skia1«teii« 
of a joang adult and a jouth, about 30 inchei belo* ttia surfooe, at Elstoa 
Wintci^ume, Wilts, in one of the valet running S.E. on Saliaburj' Pliun, 
tnd within 2| milea of the Charlton locality, where numerous vestiges of 
earlj occapation have been discovered. 

Bj Mr. H. W. Kino. — A rubbiog from the sepulchral brua of Sir Johq 
Gifford, who died in 1348. This remarkable example of military coatume, 
of life-size, is mentioned by Dr. Sainton, the topographer, as eiisting in the 
eburch of Bowers Gifford, Essex, in 1740. Through Ur. King's enquiries 
it has been recovered, having been found in the possession of a gentlemaq 
st Billericay, to whom it wim given, many years ago, whan the church was 
rebuilt. He readily consented to restore it to the present rector, the Rev, 
W, Tireman, by whom it has been replaced in the church. The head of 
the effigy; and part of the right leg, are unfortunately lost. A small shield 
on the left arm is charged with the bearing of Gifiard, k^U, six fleura-d«. 
lysor, 3, 2, 1. Ur. King has given a full account of this tnemorial, 
preserved through his praiseworthy exertions, with some notices of the 
Giffards, and a good representation of the effigy, in the " Proceedings of 
tlie Essex Archaeological Society," vol. i. p. 93, recently published. 

By the Lord LoNDEaBoBOOsH. — Three silver hexagonal ^tuis, enclosing 
mathematical instruments, and most delicately engraved with scales and 
gradaated lines serving for the calculation of horoscopes, taking altitudes, 
lor astronomical and hurological calculations. They are of Germaa work- 
manship, date early XVIIth century, On one are introduced small fignres 
of the Planets, the Months, Jec., cunously represented in the costume of 
the period. In one of them is a silver die and a silver teetotum, thus 
engraved on its six faces, respectively — F. An. — L. Ston. — S. Zue.— ■ 

H. balb N. dein.— N. Gar. 

By the Rev. T. Hugo. — Two fragments of painted glass, from an excava- 
tiMi made, in Febmary last, in St. James's Square, Clerkenwell. One of 
(hem hears part of a quatrefoiled flower, and the other is a portion of a 
pinnacled canopy. 

By Mr. S. Dodd. — Two small portraits, representing Cromwell and 
Hilton. 

Uatrices and impressions of seals. — By Ur. J. HEtmEBSOR. — A small 
oval seal, set with an antique intaglio, representing Uercury, on cornelian. 
The setting is of silver, insoribed— *{< sioillvm : sbcrsti : 

By the Rev. F. Hopkihboh. — A brass matrix, of pointed oval fwTU, 
recently obtained at the sale of Ur. lloore's collections, brought to this 
conntty from Paris. It is probably a modem casting from an original 
impression, and not easily to oe deeyphered. The device is the figure of 
a Saint, possibly St. Denis, and the inscription may be read thus — 

ft' StrtjamiiB fflponisti bicat' S' Bene*' aottacf n'. 

By Ur, H. W. Kino. — An impression from the brass matrix of the seal 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, for the lordship of Caermartheo. It was 
formerly in Greene's Museum, at Litchfield, as described in his Catalogue, 
p. 12, and was figured in Gent. Uag., 1769, with a notice by Fegge. 
See pp. 277, 377, 438, 568 ; also November, 1813, p. 432. It measures 
2] inches in diameter, the matrix was formed with four perforated pro- 
jection*, to receive the pins affixed to the obverse, by means of which the 
two parts of the matrix were adjusted in taking impressions. This curious 
seal has been assigned to Prince Henry, son of Heniy IV. It reprnenta t 
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the prince motintod on his war-horae, and in complete annonr. On iat 
Bhield, jnpon, and horae trappings appear the arms of France and England, 
4]uarterlj, with a label of three points. The bearing of France, with three 
fleurs-de-ljs only, appears to have been first so used by Prince Henrj: 
compare his seal as Prince of Wales, engraved by Sandford, p. 245, and 
described, p. 277, possibly used as the obverse of the seel in Greene's 
posaession. It is not known where the latter noir exists. It is inscribed— 

3b' ^tnx' pcincipis estall' tiuc' acquit' lanrasti' rf coinub' conn 

ttatZ' "itt b'niO it feermertcnf. On the great seal of Henry IV. the 
coat of France is aemy of fleurs-de-lys, but on his tomb at Canterbury 
it appears with three fleui«-de-Iye only, as on this seal of Prince Henry, 
and on his Great Seal as Henry V. The prince* of Wales bad thor 
CbanceiT and Exchequer for SonUi Wales at Caermarthen. 

By Hr. Joseph Bbldah. — Two brass matrices of Customers' seals tnr 
wools and hides, being the obTerses of the seals for Lincoln and Caermarthen, 
I. Edward I. The reverses are actually in the British Museum, haring 
been presented by the Lords of the Treasury with the concurrence of Lord 
Honteagle, comptroller of the Exchequer. They had formed part of the 
ancient treasures of the Exchequer, found in the Pix Chamber in Jinw, 
1842. See Mr. Black's description of these seals in the Journal tH the 
Archaeological Association, vol. i. p. 130. The following description ef the 
seals for Caermarthen may serve to indicate the type of all these setli.— 
Obv. an escutcheon in bold relief, charged with three lions. ^ siqill'* 
SDWARDi- heqib' ahgl'- Apvn- kerherdtk. Rev,— pbo- lanis' et* c«eib' 

IIBBRAHDIS. 



Xnnnal Sontim ^trttng. 

The Annual Meeting took place on May 15, Octavius Mokoan, Siq.. 
H.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. The accompanying Balanee-Aesi, 
with the Auditors' Report, was then submitted and approved ; 

BEPOBT OF THE AUDITORS 

FOR TEE TEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1866. 

We, the undersigned, having examined the Accounts (with tin 
Vouchers) of the Archabolooical Ihstitdtb, for the year 1855, do hsrebj 
certify that the same do present a true statement of the Receipts snd 
PaymenU for that year ; and from them has been prepared the foUcviif 
abstract, dated this 15tb day of May, 1856. 
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Xotitts of Srcfincologfial ^ubiicalions. 

SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, rcbtlng to Iha Uistarj wni 
AnIlqnitieB of tbe Count;, published bj the Sussex Archaeological Sodetj. 
VaLTiiL London : John RiuaeU Smith. lBi6. Svo. 

It has often been aaid, in diBcouragecnent of local Bocieties of thii kind, 
that thej must aoon eihauBt their materialH, and then their publicatioDS 
will dwindle into ingignificance. Whatever truth there nia^ be in llii* 
remark, the pretent Tolume affords no evidence uf it. Here we have tbe 
eighth volume of the Susaei Societjr. nhoBO eiistence dates only from tbe 
tatter part of 1 S46, as full of appropriate and interesting subjects as an; of 
the former ; nor can it bo said that there is any falling off in the abilitj 
with which the papers are written, A friendlj spirit pervades tbe SociRtj, 
which is very commendable, and worthy of imitation. We find acknowledg- 
ments of euggeations and assistance from various quarters and in diven 
ways ; especially deserving of mention is the contribution of illnstnitiTe 
drawings from the pencils of several ladies. It is gratifying to see their 
artistic skill so usefully employed ; and it must be agreeable, we doubt not, 
to them to find so praiseworthy an application of their talents of this kind, 
and to have such permanence given to the results. For the want of a little 
more care on the part of the printers, some of the wood cuts are over- 
printed, and full justice has not been done to the artists or the engraver. 
This might have been easily avoided, and we trust it will bo in foture. 
Before proceeding to the contents we must acknowledge our obligations to 
tbe Committee for permission to use the blocks with which this notice of 
the volume is illustrated. 

Mr. U. A. Lower has contributed a paper on the Scrase family, dow 
represented by Mr. Scraee Dickens ; in which is introduced a brief notice 
of the dilapidated Church of Blachington, near Brighton, where aome of tb« 
family resided, with two views of its preeent state. These ruius deserve 
the attention of any ecclesiologiat, who may happen to visit that Deighboui- 
hood. They are easy of aooesa from Brighton. 

The Rev. C. Gaunt bos furnished an account of a recently discovered 
brass at Ticeburst, which now commemorates JoIid Wybarn, Esq., who 
died 5 Henry VII. (1490), and his two wives, one on each side. The 
peculiarity of it is, that the husband is in the baicinet, camail, jupon. ^c. 
of about 1400, while the two wives, who are only half his height, *re in 
the costume of the reign of Henry VII. The rational inference from this 
would seem to be, that the principal figuro^had originally commetnoraled 
some knight who died about 1400, and was appropriated nearly a century 
afterwards to its present purpose ; and that the two wives were then added, 
but of smaller size because of the limited space that was available for tbeu 
on the slab. In this view of tbe subject, which seems to have been suggested 
to Mr. Gaunt, he does not acquiesce ; but opposes it by suppositions and con- 
jectures that we think improbable. However, it is not easy to collect his 
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scrtoas meaning, and we could hare irished the Bubject, sb it deBerved, had 
been difierenllj treated. We regret that oar space does not allow us to 
reproduce the woodcat of this brass. The iuterost of the paper is increased 
bj sone particnlara of John Wjbarn's family, and extracts from his will 
and that of Iiis widow, who directed her eiecutora to buy a convenient 
■lone to lay npon the grave of her husband and herself. 

The next article is by the Rev. Edward Turner on Sedgwick Castle, a 
rain near Horsham, Small castles seem to have been nnusualiy 
BUDierouH in Sussex, and some of them may have been intended as occa- 
sional residences in the forest ilistricts for their owners, while engaged in 
ihe pleasures of the chase at a distance from their principal castles ; bnt it 
Is not easy to explain, why any of such smaller ones should have been so 
veil defended as Sedgwick appears to have been ; for it had an inner and 
an outer moat. Probably wooden houses existed outside the outermost, which 
were protected by a palisade. This would account for the situation of the well. 
These small ensiles would be a fit subject for a future paper. Mr. Turner 
hu also supplied a short paper on the College of Saxon foundadon atBosham. 

From Mr. Blaauw we have three contributions, the most remarkable of 
which is that on " Dureford Abbey, its fortunes and misfortunes, with some 
particulars of the Premonatratensian Order." The chartulary, which is 
among the MS. treaiinres in the British Museum, has been turned to good 
account : the gradual increase of the possessions has been traced, and the 
means by which many of tbem were acquired. Ono noticeable mode, as 
illustrative of the age, was by lending money to small proprietors to free 
them from the Jews, and then, with little less mercy than they practised; 
taking possession when the mortgages were 
forfeited. For some years this Abbey seems to 
have been very thrifty, hut at length its turn to 
borrow came, and it was glad to raise money by 
granting corrodies, i.e. certain daily allowancoB 
of meat and drink, with sometimes lodging, 
firing, and lights, during the lives of those by 
whom adequate sums were advanced. The 
mention of candles has led to the introduction 
of a woodcut, which we give in the margin, as 
exemplifying the candle and candlestick formerly 
in common use in Sussex, and still occasionally 
found in cottages, and the dairies and kitchens 
of farm-houses. The candle is, in fact, the inner 
part of a rush dipped in melted grease, and when 
burning it is held in a kind of spring nippers, 
so that it can be easily raised as occasion re- 
quires. This example was 8^ inches high ; but 
the " nishstick " or holder varies in fonu, and is 
sometimes made to hang by a hook. Little now 
remains of this Abbey beside a few detached 
pieces of architectural decoration, and numerous ; 
fragments of ornamental tiles. Some of the ' 
former are engraved ; and from the latter several 
of the most rsre, including the heraldic, have 

been ingeniously completed and arranged by Mr. A. W. Franks, so as to 
form an illustraUve page. Beside important materials fur a genealo^st of the t 
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HuBsejB, this paper contaias some curioiu information oa Tariaus aubjecU ; 
especiallj the ceremony of electing, inducting, and inHtalliog an Abbot of 
the Order of Premonstre. Such of our readers as are intent on canipino- 
logj will be interested in learnlog that there were eight betla in 1417, when 
they were deatmjed bj lightning, and that in the next jear Sts had been 
restored, the respective weights of which are recorded. Mr. Blaauw's 
aecood contribution is on some Anglo-Saxon charters of the Vllth and Vlllth 
centuries, showing the condition of Suasei at that tim«, divided as it wat 
into sareral small states. The mention of Blochandonne and Cealtborgsteil 
led to an endeavour to identify these localities ; as to the former, it appears 
to have been succesBful. The third is " Extracts from Iter Sussexiense of 
Dr. John Burton," an amusing narrative written in Greek c^a joumej into 
Sussex about the middle of the last century. 

Another Abbey, that of Robertabrldge, has furnished the Rev. Oeorge 
Uiles Oooper with the subject of a paper. Some recently discovered deeds, 
vhich had long lain bid among the archives of the Sidneys at Penabunt, 
have supplied some new material for bis purpose. If we rightly understand 
him. he has bad the use of transcripts only, which is to be regretted. A 
few things, which would be a little unaccountable otherwise, may. perhaps, 
be due to his not having had tho opportunity of consulting the origiDsls. 
This paper is liberally illustrated. We avail ourselves of the permission u- 
corded to us, to present to our readers the Seal of the Abbey, and that of one 
of the Abbots, with their respective reverses. The former, (see next page). 
thoogh attached to the Surrender of the Abbey to King Henry VIII.. appean 
to be from a matrix of the Xllltb century. The Utter is remarkable as not 



FrlTf Sol or the Abbot oC Rob«tri)Tid«& 

giving the Christian nnmo of the Abbot : it may therefore have been vied 
by more than one. It bos been engraved from a drawing by Howtelt, 
taken in 1835 from a seal attached to a deed withont date, supposed to 
be of the XlVth century. The absence of date, as well as the character 
of the seal, would have led us to eipect to find the deed to be of the 
preceding century. Mention is made at p. 150 of a Seal of Ralph de 
Issodun, Earl of Eu, in right of his wife the Countess Alice, whose sesl is 
engraved in tho eleventh volume of this Journal, p. 369, and on the reverss 
of his seal there is said to be a shield of arms barry of five, which is not 
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quite iatelligible, becaose bairj must be of an even number ; and tben a 
no label mentioDed, &a omissioQ that is aingular, Bince the arms on the 
widow's seal have one. The head of his family, that of LuBignui, u 
stated in the notice of her accompanj'ing her seal, bore bairj arg. uii 
aiure. We attach no importaoce to the number of ban or pieces barwiie, 
but as he was a cadet, he is not likely to hare borne that coat wiihout 
any difference. It would be desirable to know something more of this seal. 
There is also a cut of the seal of Alfred de St. Martin, one of the fouaden. 
The other illustrations aro chiefly architectural ; most of tl>eir originsls 
have perished, as the scattered ground-plan shgws. Mr. G. U. Cooper hu 
gleaned some forgotten particulars of the Abbey and its benefactors, and 
restored the names of a few abbots that had been lost. Some tranaactim 
having taken place in the presence of Eleanor, the Queen of Henry III., 
the story, started we believe by Miss Strickland, and adopted by Lord 
Campbell, of this Queen having been Lady Keeper of the Qreat Seal, hu 
been revived in a note. Mr. G. U, Cooper probably was not aware of 
what hod been said on that subject in the third vol. of this Journal, p. 275, 
etteq. 

In a valuable geneaological paper, Mr. W. Durrant Cooper has gi'en 

some account of the family of Braose of Chesworth, and of that of Hoo, 

with reference to two monumenta in Horsham Church in memory of 

members of those families. He has shown the connection of these Braosei 

with the elder branch, whence the Lords of Bramber, and also with tlie 

junior, which was located at Wistori. He mentions in the pedigree Sir 

Giles, a half brother of the Sir William of Bramber, who died in 1326. 

Sir Giles died in 1305, and it is not generally known that a sepulchrsl 

effigy of him, now much mutilated, ties in the belfry of Horton Church. 

Dorset, in which parish he had property. The arms on the ^ield are 

crusily a lion rampant charged on the shoulder with a fleur de lis ; which 

agree with those ascribed to him in the Roll. t. £dw. II. Though he 

died before Sir William, and left a son, Thomas, this child was then an 

infant, and probably died young and issueless, as Mr. W. Durrant Cooper 

seems to hare assumed. Of the Boo 

- - -"• family, the most distinguished members 

appear to have been Sir William, who 

servedthreekiogs,anddiedin14I0,sgrd 

■evonty-five, and his grandson, Thomas, 

who was created Lord Hoo. In the 

margin we give the seal of this Sir 

William, attached to a document dated 

in 1392, a good oiample of the 

period. The amis below the helmet 

are Hoo, the others are Andeville, St- 

Leger, St. Omer, and Malmains. The 

crowned u over the last is remarkable, 

and also the place of the motto, bini 

aqitrt -Thomas Lord Hoo distinguished 

himself both as a civilian and a soldier. Uo died in IA55 wilhoat 

male issue. An amended copy of bis will is given, that in the Testa- 

nienta Vctusta being in several places incorrect. In another paper Ur. 

W. Durrant Cooper has furnished some notices of Winchelsea in and after 

the XVth century, with an account aud pedigree of the Oxenbridge family- 
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TbeM ma; be cousidered as Bupplemental to his History of 

The Rev. Thomas Medland has furnished eitracta from an old Book 
kept ia the church chest at Stejoin^. and still used for entering the 
chnreinrardena' accounts and other important matters connected with the 
pirish. The occurrence of the word " Bryde-paiat" has afforded an op- 
portunity for offering an explanation of this portion of ornamental attire 
for the head. The word had been much misapprehended by recent 
wrilers. 

There is a paper by Mr. W. S. Walford on Worth Church ; one well 
kDown hy name, at least, to many of our readers, as it occurs in most 
of the lista of churcbea which are supposed to hare some portions of them 
Anglo-Saxon. We are glad to be able to give a print of the exterior from the 
WDth-east after a photograph by Dr. Diamond ; and a ground plan, with 



dimensions, the additions of buttresses and masonry, undoubtedly of later date, 
being distinguished by linear shading i and also a woodcut of the east aide 
of the north capital of the chancel arch, from a drawing by Mr. A. Nesbitt. 
On examining the ground-plan, which has been reduced from one made by 
Mr. F. T. DoUman for the Society, certain small exterior projections at the 
comers, and on all aides, except the north side of the nave, will be obserred. 
These are the coins and the pilasters, or remains of pilasters, which were placed 
on a graduated base or plinth near the ground, and supported a stringcoarse 
about half the height of the wall. They are of what may he called long 
and short work, hut the alternations of long and short are not so marked 
as ii usual in work so designated. Two only of these pilasters remain 
entire : they are near the south-west comer of the naye. There is no 
tower : what in the print looks tike a small spire, is a modem belfrr , 
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erected over the north transept. The doomjB are decorated, except 
those into the transepts which are modem. The windows are of varioiti 
dates and styles, hut none earlier than the Xllltb century, unless a small 
one on the east side of the north transept he an exception. The moat 
striking feature in the interior is the 
chancel arch. It is 14 feet 1 inch in 
span, semicircular, and of a siDile 
order, meaanring 22 feet 51 inches at 
its highest point fnaa the floor. It 
springs at the height of about 15 feet 
6 inches from uassiTe semicireulsr 
jambs with remarkable imposts or 
capitals, each consisting of a flat 
cushion and a square abacus, with an 
intervening quarter-round moulding. 
The piers and arch are aboDt 3 feet 
thick, exclusire of the mouldings; 
and the stones, of which the; are con* 
structed, extend through the whole 
thickness. The work is deficient in tba 
neatness and regularity charaeteriitie 
of Norman masonrj; and there is awsnt 
of parallelisDi and similarity in part) 
which should hare been respeciirei; 
parallel and alike. Something of thii 
is apparent in the accompanying cat 
The transepts communicaie with the 
nare by semicircular arches spring- 
ing fi'om square jambs of irregular masonry, with imposts, noir mucli 
mutilated, which seem to have consisted of two members each, the up|)er 
projecting beyond the lower ; both were probably square and plain ; and a 
plain square moulding descends from them to the floor on the inner side in 
a corresponding utuation to the half round moulding on the east side of 
the chancel arch, which is shown in the woodcut of the capital. These 
arches are about 8 feet 8 inches in span, and rise to 14 feet 7 inches atmrs 
the floor. The square imposts and mouldings suggest the idea of their 
having been left in block. There is no documentary evidence of the 
church earlier than the Xlllth century, but Mr, W. S. Wnlford concurs "ilk 
Hr. Bloiam, Mr. Sharpe, and others, who have come to the concluiion 
that it is substantially an Anglo-Saxon building ; and what is rare, ihst 
there has been no deviation from the original ground-plan ; thouL-'h without 
doubt there have been great repairs at various times, and windows sod 
doorways inserted, and the roof throughout replaced by a modem oae. 
Still he sees no good reason for believing it to be of earlier date than the 
first half of the Xlth century. The font, of which there is a woodcut, u 
singular ; for it consiets of two of nearly the same date, neither later tbso 
the Xlllth century, placed one on the other, the lower serving as a basslo 
the upper, and yet there is no incongmitj that suggests the fact of then 
being two fonts. 

To this volume, after some " Notes and Queries " relating to local sab- 
jects, there is added the Catalogue of the Antiquities exhibited at tlie 
Museum formed during the meeting of the Archaeological Institute, ks" 
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it Chichester ia Julj, 1853: In the previouB volume produced by the 
Snuei Society a General Report of the Proceedings on that occuioa had 
been given, aa a record of the frieodly pBrticipation of the two Societies in 
their pnuecutiou of a cominon purpose, and comprising notices of various- 
matters of local interest. This Report, accompanied by the Catalogaa 
rfthe Museum, which contains nam erouH interesting ill nitrations of local 
sntiqaitiw, has been published in a separate form by Mr. J. RuBsell 
Smith. Such a memorial of the Chichester Meeting cannot fail to be 
acceptable to many, as well members of the Institute, as others, who may 
nat have joined the ranks of the Archaeologists of Suseez.' 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
ToL L Edioburgb, 1652-54. Printed tor tbe Socist;^. Smti\ 41d, 313 pp. 
Plates and niunetoiu woodcnts. 

Amongst the earliest of those combined endeaTOurs for the promotion of 

srchoeological investigations, which have taken in recent years 80 extended 
a development, iu almost every part of the United Kingdom, the Anti- 
qosries of Scotland may justly claim an honourable precedence. The 
infancy of such antiquarian confederations in our country was fostered by 
tbe patient reseai'ch and the genial patriotism of that great leader in 
DDtroddnn paths, whom we still delight familiarly to hail as the " Nournco 
of Antiquity." It were no uninteresting task to trace, from the days of 
Csruden and bis learned associates, the small beginnings of that extensive 
movement, which in our own times has taken so wide a range of energetic 
operation and inSuence on popular opinion. Through the length and 
breadth of the land there is noir scarce any locality, or any special depart- 
ment of historical and antiquarian inquiry, unprovided with its associated 
band of kindred spirits, united for the special purpose of prosecuting their 
purpose by friendly co-operation, more efficiently than can ever he done by 
soy individual efforts. 

It is irith no ordinary interest, however, that we address our attention 
to the poution and the prospects of archaeology in North Britain. As we 
observed on a former occasion, the impulse to which we may undoubtedly 
trace the growing taste for archaeological investigotion, not only in our own 
conntry, but throughout Europe, is to be sought in the wizard's spell nhicU 
emanated from Abbotsford. It has been truly remarked by one of the 
most acute of modern writers on the subject under consideration, that 
though not exactly the source which we might expect to give biith to the 
transition from profitless dilettantism to the intelligent spirit of scientific 
investigation, yet it is unquestionable that Sir Walter Scott was the first of 
modern writers " to teach all men this truth, which looks like a truism, 
and yet was as good as unknown to writers of history and others, till to 
taught — that the bygone ages of the world were actually filled by living 



■ Report at tha Transactions at the with the series of Annnal Tnnsactions di 

Anniul Meeting of the iDs^tnte at the lostitule, mwj be obtatned throu^ 

Chiabeater, 185S, with a general notice of any booiiseller. 
HemcHn, and a detailed catalogue of the 



" Prehistorie Anaals of Scotland,' p. u. 
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It WBB not until 1780 thftt aoj iDfltitotUm of a peimuient ebtntia 
yraa organised in Scotland for the special puipoee of antiquarian and lutto- 
rical research. It is oat our present purpose to pan in reriew in anj 
detail the earlier efforts of the Society, the foundatioa of which, at Hut 
period, originated with the Earl of Buehoo, who appears to have taken the 
most lirelj interest in its establishment, and throagh whoee hboali^ 
a suitable place was speedily provided for the formation of a mnseom. 
Thus fortunately a depository was establiebed for the preaerratiaa of 
nunierouB reliques, the nucleus of those important and highly instmctin 
collections actually in the possession of the Society. The scheme of 
operations, skelcbed out with coiiHiderahle ability by the noble founder, the 
progress of the institution, and its beneficial results in stimulating a tssle 
for inquiries connected with National History and Ancient Vestiges, may be 
found fully recorded in the e&riier publications.' Nor can we here omit to 
advert to the brief but interesting sketch of the growth of the Soci^ lai 
of its museum, prefixed to the Synopsis of that Collection, which we ewe 
to the eiertions of one of the most energetic and enlightened itf our 
fellow-labourers in the cause of National Antiquities, Daniel Wilson. The 
loss which archaeolt^cal and etiinological science has sustained in the 
untimely removal of so able and intelligent a TOtory to » distant cooDtiy, 
is deeply to be regretted. 

The earlier publications of the Antiquaries of Scotland form four qosrto 
relumes, compriHing a large amount of valuable iuformation relating t« the 
ancient restiges from time to time discovered in North Britiun, illustradoos 
of historical incidents, popular customs nnd superstitions, with the reeoid 
ef numerous observations and curious facts brougiit under the notice of the 
Society from its formation in 1780, through a period of rather more thu 
half a century. The Hemoira are, with very few exceptions, exclnuToljr 
illustrative of the Antiquities, Secular and Ecclesiastical, of Scotland ; 
but they comprise many matters of essential value to the archaeologut, 
more especiaJly in connection with the ohsoure period of our earlier 
remains. 

The seventy-second session of the society was a memorable period in its 
history ; a crisis from which may be traced the renewal of energetic and 
well organised co-operation. Those who, like Mr. Tumbull and other 
devoted historical enquirers and archaeologists, for some years had exerted 
their best efforts to sustain the vitality of the institution in adverse times, 
are to be remembered with cordial commendation. It was not, howerer, 
until 1852 that the Society found themselves in a position to resume the regu- 
lar publication of their Transactions, and wisely resolved to commit to ^r. 
Dovid Laing and Dr. WUson the preparation of abstracts of the proceed- 
ings of each session, in a smaller and less costly form than had preriouslj 
been adopted, accompanied with illustrations of objects of special interesL 
They reserved the power of printing in fuU hereafter such memoirs si 
might appear desirable to form a continuation of the " Archaeologit 
Scotica,' as often as the funds of the socioty should render such pubUeslicn 
advisable. It is to these "Proceedings of the Society," of which the 
first volume has recently been completed, that we would take occoHon to 
iuvite the attention of our members, on the eve of their viut to the interest 

> See Mr. Smellie's " Account of tfae tsiled narrative drawn up, in 1831, hj 
InstitDtion ud progress of the Society Dr; Hibbert and Mr. D. L^g, appeDdri 
ot Aoliqasries of Scotland," and the da- to tdI. iii. of the Tranatctioiia. 
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in^Kenea of ao maaj IiMrt-stirriiig' memories, at ao manj memorable 
decdi of bold darinff and deroted patnotism. 

The Ti^nme before na ewmieDces tilth the aniuveraai7 meeting ia 
Norember, 1851, end tbe address of Dr. Wilsoa, on the future prospects 
of the Societi^, Mid the result of loDg-pending negotiations for tbe establiab- 
ment of the calleotiotts on the footing of a National HuBenm, thus securiag 
permanent aocommodation for those collections and for the meetings of the 
Societj in some suitable public Institution. It must be a subject of great 
regret, that the pledge then giren of the tardy assent of goTemmeut to 
establish in the Scottish capital a museum of historical antiquities, still 
remaiiu on^filled. We cannot doubt that, remarkable as are the collec- 
tioiu amassed within the insufficient space of the rooms nov occupied by 
the Society, thdr value, as an instructive exemplification of tbe vestiges of 
every period in North Britain, would be speedily augmented to an important 
extent, if a depository were provided, worthy of the national character of 
such a mosenm. We might then, posubly, see united in such a national 
depeaitory, many of those precious relics of ancient art, not less remarkable 
through Uie historical or personal associations connected with them ; such, 
for inetance, as the Dunvegan Hether, of which we find a notice by 
Dr. Wilson, in the " Proceedings " before us. It has been described with 
more critical accuracy by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt in this Journal, vol. xii. 
p> 79, on the occasion of its exhibition, through the kindness of the present 
possessor, Norman Mac Leod, Esq., at one of the meetings of the Institute. 
Of another highly interesting example of early workmanship in metal, the 
Guthrie Bell, an heir-loom of the Guthrie family, an engraving is given in 
the volume under consideration (p. 55). 

"Amid the increasing zeal for the advancement of knowledge (aa 
Dr. Wilson has well observed) the time appears to have at length come for 
the thorough elucidation of Primeval Archaeology as an element in tbe 
history of man."' Numerous are the examples of vestiges of the earlier 
races, their implements or weapons, of which notices may be fonnd in these 
" Proceedings, ' as also of the daring enterprise of the Roman invader. 
A detailed description will be found of the remarkable hoard of dettarii, 
including tbe entire imperial series from Nero to Severus, discovered in 
Fifeshire, in 1851 ; as also notices of altars and inscriptions found at 
(fewstead and Castle Gary, camps, remains of buildings, with many other 
traces of Roman occupation in North Britain. Amongst the vestiges of the 
earlier period, it is believed, the curious mould, of serpentine, found in 
Ayrshire, may be classed (See 
woodcut). It measures 16} 
inches by 9i, the greatest thick- 
ness being about 2^ inches. It 
is difficult to comprehend the 
purpose of the objects which this 
rudely fashioned mould was des- 
tined to produce ; amongst tbem 
are certain implements, bearing 
some analogy to the simpler 

types of the celt. It is worthy of remark that a stone mould presenting 
features of similarity to this, in regard to the forms of implements 

* « Prebirtorie AnMls," p. xif- GoO»3 Ic 

VOL. sni. FT" o 
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which it wu intendKi to anpplj, hu boen found ik Irelud, ud ti now 
iQ the collection of onr noble President, Lord Talbot, by vhow kindneM 
it wu exhibited in the mnBeam of the Iiutiute at the Shiewabarj Ue«(ii%. 
These reliqnee of early metallurgical indtutry in the British lalaiids aia tl 
great cnriosity ; another stone mould, bnt obfioosly of a much later ptiiod, 
is figured in the " Proceedings," p. 125 ; it is suited for aaatiog backlw 
of varioQfl sizes. Amongst the stone reliquee rarely found sonUi of ilie 
Tweed, we may here notice the curions "Dmidical Patern," of vlucli,bj 



the friendly permission of the Society, we are enabled to present ibe 
accompanying representatton to our readers. They hare been dtuoiered 
in variouB positions, withio stone circles, and in " Pictish Forts," Thej 
are formed of soft calcareous stooe, or of steatite. Such resseU are itUI 
used in the Faroe Islands as lamps or chafing- dishes, and on the northern 
shores of Scotland such " Dnudical " appliances may have serred the lilie 
homely purpose even to a comparatively late period. A good ScoUiib 
einmple was placed iu our museum at the Chichester Meeting by the kind- 



nets of His Grace the Duke of Richmond ; and at Shrewsbury another, 
found in the Isle of Man, was brought under the notice of the losOlnle bj 
the Rev. J,G. Cumming. (See p. 104, miee, in this volume of Uie Jouml.l 
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Amongst ToUques of broiue, noticee occar of celts, apean and airords, fotud 
in Tarious parts of Scotland ; of paieUai, of taret, and productions partaking 
of an artistic character. The curious fragment of a large iron chain, 27 inches 
'n length (see woodcut), was discovered in Berwickshire, with large culinaij 
'esaels of bronie, a Roman patella and ornaments, iron bammera or pick- 
iie*. and mechanical tools, an iron lamp-stand, and other reliqnea of the 
dctnan age. The remarkable resemblance of the object above represented 
to the masure iron chain discovered by Hr. Neville at Ohest^ord, aa 
described b; him in this Journal, (p. 4, ante, pi. 3,) claims our notice ; 
whilst the cause of the concealment, in this instance on claj below peat, 
to which the preservation of the metal is probably due, may have occurred 
under similar circumstances to that of the deposit brought to light through 
Ur. Neville's researches. An object of interesting character is the bronse 
Bbeath here figured, (length 5{ in.) found with four leaf-shaped swords and 
a large spear-head, all of bronse, on Lord Panmure's estates in Forfarshire. 



The first-mentioned object has been regarded in Scotland as the end, or 
bouterolU, of the scabbard of a sword, and is described as unique amongst 
Scottish remains. A relique of the same class, found in the river Isis, has 
been figured in this JonmaJ (vol. x. p. 259. fig. on the left side of the page, 
inadvertently there described as found in the Thames). It is now in ^e 
British Uuseum, with other examples from the Thames, one of them recently 
scmiired with Mr. Roach Smith's museum, and figured in his catalogue, 
p. 81. In the bronze sheath, now in the museum of the Scottish Anti- 
quaries, the peculiarity occurs, noticed by Mr. Franks in some of the 
specimens found in England (ArcbaeoL Joum., vol, xii. p. 201). There 
are round holes at about mid-length, near the central ridge, not pierced 
one opposite the other, so as to form a perforation through the sheath, but 
altenuttely, that on one side b^ng on the dexter side of the central ridge, 
that on the reverse on the sinister side. The cause of this singular adjust- 
ment has not been expluned. 

Amongst other ancient reliques of an interesting description noticed in 
this volume there are various objeota of medieval date, eccleuastical, 
sepulchral, sculptured crosses and. monuments, coins, seob, &c. We are 
eaabted to give the representation of a aingulor fragment found near 
Newstead, Roxborghshire, part of an incised slab, on which the sword 
appears, with certain objects which we ore surprised to find thus associated 
— spparentiy, a mason's square, and a pair of oompasoei. It may be 
conjectured that these were symbols of freemasonry ; and the initials a f 
have been regarded aa possibly commemorative of a person of the Pringle 
family, a common name in that locality. The imperfect state of tbia 
curious sepulchral fragment, however, prevents our forming any eertwn 
conclusion r^rding the intention of the symbols in question. The square 
may possibly be the termination of a kbd of staff, such as occurs on a 
cross slab at Woodhorn, Korthumbwlaod, figured in Dr. Charlton '8^1fp4f(w|(^ 
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in this JouiurI, vol. v., p. 257 ; u also at Luicheater, and with a sword, oa 
a slab in the conoty of Dorbam. It maj posaiblj' be a aymbol of pilgriinage. 
The compaBses on the fragment here 
repreBenteil ma; be the shears, a Bjmbol 
which Dr. Charlton haa shewn to desig- 
nate the memorial of a female. Amongst 
the interesting ezamjrfes noticed bj him 
in the Northern connties, it tnaj be 
ohserred that the hammer and pineers 
occur combined with the aword. Han; 
examples of these sepulchral slabs ma/ 
be found in Mr. Cntt's Manual iUoitn- 
ting that class of memorials, and the 
numerous forms of sepulchral crosses. 

Sereral other reiiqnes of this de- 
scription are noticed in the first Tolmae 
of the Proceedings of the Scottiili 
Antiquaries. We may notiee (he 
incised slab found by Mr. John Stuart in a graTe near Dunrabin Castle, 
and bearing the mysterious symbols of the fish, the comb, and the mirror, 
so frequently found on sculptured crosses in North Britain. The attentioa 
of archaeologists was first called to that remarkable class of early Christian 
monuments through the series of examples in the county of Angus, a pub- 
lication which we owe to the munificence of a lamented and highly gifted 
antiquary, the late Mr. Patrick Chalmers. A notice of that Taluahlework 
was given in this Journal, toI. ti. p. 86. Numerous sculptured slabs of 
most curious character exist in the more remote parts of Scotland, and 
may be classed amongst the most interesting vestiges in that oountiy. 
We look forward with high satisfaction to the complete collection of these 
sculptures, now on the eve of publication, the result of the research and 
intelligent devotion to the elucidation of National antiquities in North 
Britain evinced by Mr. Stuart, the Secretary of the Society of Aatiqnuies 
of Scotland. 

The collector of meditevBl seals will find a rich supply of admirable 
examples in Scotland, which have been brought within his reach throogh 
the labours of Mr. Henry Laing, who has long enjoyed the encouragement 
and friendly cooperation of Mr. Cosmo Innes and other able enquirers bto 
monastic antiquities, family history, and the documentary treasorea 
preserved in many repositories in North Britain. The extent and taried 
character of the Sphragiatic series collected by Mr. Laing, is fully set fortii 
in bis " Catalogue of Impressions from Scottish Seals."* By the kindness 
of the Society we are enabled to place before our readers representations of 
one of the most artistic and delicately wrought examples. It is the 
Chapter-seal of Brechin, a brass matrix of the bluest class of art in the 
Xlllth century, as shewn in these exquiutoly elaborated productions. The 
reverse of the matrix is enriched with foliage in high relief, issuing from a 



* This inteiMliDg catalogue (published __ „__ 

In Edinburgh in 1 850, 4t4i.) is copionsly casts or glssa matricea of snj of Ui 

illustrated, snd comprises I2JB exutipleB " ' ' ' ' ' ■ - - 

of royal, baronial, ecclesisstical and muni- 
cipal hhIb. It may be icceptabls to the 
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gnrtogsB he&d of an aninul, perfonted to admit a smaU cord or chun for 
Nupeuioa. The matrix has boen recently preaented to the Masenm of the 



ADtiqnaries of Scotland. An account of it, accompanied by woodcnts from 
the delicate pencil of Mr. H. Shatr, waa giren in the Archaeologia of the 
Societj of Antiqnariea of London, vol, zzzt. p. 487. In the MuBcum at 
Edinhurgh, many matrices of interest will bo fonod, and amoogst them 
there is one of very unusual de- 
BCriptioQ, found near Edinburgh 
OD the eastern slope of Arthur's 
Seat. (See woodcut.) It dls- 
piaya a turbaned head, with an 
inicriptioQ in Hebrew characters, 
coDtoining the name Solomon Bar 
Isaac, probably the ancient owner 
of the seal, with some words of 
which no satisfactory interpreta- 
tion has been given. It is not easy 

to reconcile the device of the human head with the supposition that this 
relic belonged to an Israelite, since the Jews have always eschewed all 
such imagery. An engraving of another Hebrew seal, found at Qibraltar, 
may he seen in Gent. Mag., vol. Ixiii., p. 209. The device is a fleur-de-lis, 
with six stars, hammer and pincers. A singular matrix of quatrefoiled 
form, with a Hebrew inscription, and the device of a castle and fleur-de-lis, 
eiists in the British Museum. These seals may have been talismiinic or 
magical. 

In a recent contribution to this Journal, the subject of mediieTal tissues, 
hitherto insufficiently noticed in this country, has been brought before our 
Society by Mr. Burges. (See p, 139, ante.) Eiamples of early date are 
of the greatest rarity. The woodcuts here given represent portions of 
silken bsnds, woven with gold or silver thread, found in the tomb^pij^&B,. 
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the biehopa of Rou, in the Cathedral of Fortroee. The narroTr band ra 
bound round tho bodj, from head to foot ; the broader band wu wouid 
round the neck, having attached to it an object resembling a long Mai, 
Ijing on the left breaat. These curiomi bands, here figured half the ictail 
size, preaerre, probably, the tradition of the peculiar designs of the Oriental 
looms, in the characteristjc omameat known amongst the BjuntuM 
artificers as the Gammadion, and still prevalent on man; of the decontire 
appliances of the Greek Church. 



The foregoing notices maj suffice to inrite attention to the Proceediogi 
of the kindred Society in the Northern metropolis. Through theirtnendl} 
invitation the Institute will ere long cross the Border, on no hostile rsid, U 
in times of oldeii jealousies and spoliation, now happily for ovot pused 
away. On no former occasion, perhaps, since the establishment of tht 
Institute, has a more advantageous opportunity been presented tons forllit 
extension of friendly relatiooa, and that mutual interchange of the fmiw of 
toil in the field of Archaeological aud Historical enquiry, to which we should 
ever look as the great benefit accruing from these periodical gatheiings, id 
the systematic direction and impulse which they give to scientific enquiry. 
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SntundoQltBl Intellfsnue. 

Hr. AxsRMAB announces an interesUng tequel to bis " Remftioa of Pagan 
SiioDdoin," reeeatlj completed. It will be entitled " Reliqaee of the 
Celtic, Romane-BritiBb, and Anglo-Saxon Perioda," and is destined to 
compriBe Bome of the choicest examples of ancient art of the three periods, 
ulected from Tarious public and private coUections. The whole will be 
iuued in 4to parta, at 2s, Qd. each, containing eanfnllj coloured plates 
accompanied bj letter-preas descriptions. Subscribers are requested to Bend 
their namea to Mr. J. RosmII Smith, Soho-Bquare. 

The exquisite reproductions of earring* in ivory, frequently exhibited at 
meeting of the Institnte bj Mr. Alexander Neibitt, hare aroused no 
slight interest in the examples of ancient art, of that class. We inritod 
tha attention of our readers on a former occasion to the adTantageons 
ammgement through which these exquisite facsimiles in " fictile Iror; " 
may be obtuned from the Arundel Society. A catalogue has been recently 
^blished bj the Society, oomprising much important and critical informa- 
tion, and more especially in the valuable Dissertation on art, as exemplified 
by Kolptures in ivory, conbribnted by Hr, Digby Wyatt. 

The preeions collection of ivoriea, heretofore known as the Fej^rviry 
Collection, is known to many of our readers, especially as having been 
eifaibited in the Museum of the Institntfl at the Shrewsbury Meeting. 
The spirited archaeologist, Mr. Joseph Mayer, P.S.A., of Liverpool, in 
whose museum these treasnres of ancient art are now preserved, and to 
whose kind liberality we were indebted for their production at Shrewsbuiy, 
has prepared an interesting catalogue of the collection. It is accompanied 
by an eaaay an antique ivories, with detailed notices of consular dtptychs, 
which range from the Illrd to the Vlth centuries, by M. Francis Pulsaky. 

Mr. RiCHABD Sua, compiler of the " Index to all the Pedigrees and 
arms in the Heraldic Visitations and other Qenealc^cal MSS. in the British 
Utuenm, "as also of the useful Handbook to the Libraiy of that Institution, an- 
nonocee for immediate publication (by subscription) a Manual for the Genoa* 
legist. Topographer, and all who are eugaged in antiquarian researches. 
It will comprise information regarding the depositories of public records, 
parochial and other registers, wills, heraldic collections in various public 
libraries, with liste of monastic cartularies, of connty and family histories, 
and general notices of the chief sources of information, of the greatest 
utility in various researches to which the attention of many of our readers 
is devoted. Those persons who desire to encourage this useFiil undertaking, 
may address the author, 12 Grofton-street Sast, London University. 

The Bev. J. Jordak, Vicar of Enstone, Oxfordshire, proposes to publish 
(by nbacription) a Parochial History of that Parish, with memorials of 
certun families of note anciently settled there, its connection with Winch- 
ewnbe Abbey, with other particulars of interest to the general ro«dBr.r^ j^,] , 
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We hope on % fature occuian to ootice several recent pablintiotu \tj 
BocietieB in TarionB ports of Eogluid. The Surrey Arch&eologic«l Soci«tj 
has produced the firit fuciculus of their Transftcttons, to which we inrited 
attoDtion in the last number of this Journal. The annual meeting has been 
lately held succeufully at Croydon, and a very interesting assemblage tt 
local antiquities was produced oa that occasion. The Essex Archaeological 
Society has published the first iDstahnent of their Proceedings, compriiiug 
an Inaugural Lecture by Professor Marsden ; Uemoin on Roman remains 
discoTered at Chelmsford, Colchester, and Coggeshall ; on the BtHnan 
Sepulture of infants, and the singular usage of depositing their remains in 
the tuggrvndaria — under the eares ; this curious subject has been here 
brought before the society by their President, the Hon. Richard NeTille, to 
whose iodefatigable research we hare frequently been indebted for ralnable 
inforination regarding the sepulchral usages of the earlier periods. Ifr. 
Ashurst Hajendie has contributed notes on Eedingham Castle and the 
De Vere family, and amongst the illustrations will be found two elaborate 
woodcuts, representing very successfully the delicately sculptured details of 
the tomb of John, Hurl of Oxford, in Castle Hedingham Church. The fine 
memorial of this earl, who died in 1539, was brought formerly under our 
notice through the kindness of Hr. Majendie, who eiJiibited at our meetings 
the beautiful drawings prepared by his direction. Amongst other subjects 
of interest, the Proceedings comprise remarks on the Bound Chnrch of 
Little Maplestead, by Mr. Buckler ; on the recently diseOTered sepulchnl 
braaa at Bowers Gifford Church, by Ifr, II. W. King (noijeed in this 
Journal, p. 193, ante); on mural paintings at East Ham, Sto. A representa- 
tion of a remarkable urn of Ckstor ware, found at Colchester, is glieD by the 
Rev. B. Lodge. It bears inscriptions, with figures of gladiators engaged 
in comtwt, and subjects of the chase. 

It may be interesting to many readers, who visited the church of Battle- 
field on the occasion of the generous hospitality with which the Society *«s 
welcomed by Mr. Corbett at Haughmond Abbey, during the meeUng of the 
Institute at Shrewsbury, and saw with regret its ruinoua condition, that an 
efibrt bos been made for the conservation of that highly interesting 
memorial. The funds available for the purpose ore inadequate, and osy 
contributions in aid of the undertaking will be received with gratification. 



We would invite the attention of members of onr Society to the publica- 
tion, by Mr. J. Russell Smith, of a Memorial of the Transactions at the 
Chichester Meeting, accompanied by a Catalogue of the temporary Hnsenn), 
which has been prepared with considerable care and detul, in accordanct 
with the frequent wish of our members, that a permanent record should b« 
preserved of the instructive collections brought together at our aoiiual 
meetings. The volume may he obtained through any bookseller. 

The Annual Meeting of tl>e Cauboiah ARcn^OLoaiCAL Asaoounox 
will commence, at Welshpool, on August 18, and will continue dmnghont 
the week. 
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OS THE HI3T0BY OF THE BTBTEMAHC CLiSSIFICATION Of 
PRIMEVAL EELIC8. ' 

Ths study of that branch of archaeology which relates to 
the period of man's history, conventionally termed primeval, 
occupying, as it does, so prominent a place in the antiquarian 
literature of the age, engrossing, from its obvious importance, 
BO large a share of the attention of many active investigators 
and societies throughout Europe, and having attained the 
rank of a substantive science, there is not only a sufficient 
warrant, but every satislactory reason, why -we should en- 
deavour to trace the introduction of those principles which 
have advanced it to its present worthy position. For, as an 
eminent writer has observed, " It ia a very great error to 
suppose that the truths of philosophy are alone important to 
be learnt by its students ; that, provided these truths are 
taaght, it signiBea little when or by whom, or by what steps, 
they were discovered. The history of science, and of the 
stages by which its advances have been made, is of an im- 
portance far beyond its being subservient to the gratification 
even of an enhghtened and learned curiosity."* 

It is true that this species of investigation seems more 
applicable, and calculated to educe more trenchant results in 
the case of sciences partaking of the nature of the exact, than 
when directed to discriminate the progress of any inductive 
system, which, from its nature as the growing offspring of 
constantly accumulating facts, is more likely to number 
among its most successful cultivators, not so much original 
discoverers iu the more marked meaning of the name, as in the 

' Brongham'a Utcs of Men of Letter*, >!,> p. 227. t nl>t)Qlc 
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sense of extracting the fall significance of, and Bhaping into 
harmoniouB form by the exercise of a rare power of generali- 
sation, the mass of materials which a hundred hands are daily 
adding to the structure. But although primeval archaeology 
partakes largely of this character, and, in later years at least, 
presents the constant and gradual enlarging of its base of 
operation, coupled with that diversity of Uieory incident to a 
speculative inquiry, rather than those distinctly defined 
stages of advancement which investigations involving the 
demonstration of absolute verity exhibit, still it so happens 
that, with respect to this science, it is customary to point to 
one grand stride, completely separating the old order ot 
things from the new. Here, then, is a change which, as it is 
sometimes insisted on, is not less salient than the annals of 
any intellectual pursuit have recorded — a change implying 
a total revolution in an important inquiry — a change, there- 
fore, of whoso nature and origin it is due to ourselves, and to 
those who were instrumental in bringing it about, that we 
should possess a clear understanding. 

It will be seen that I allude to the promulgation of the 
systematised classification of ancient reUcs, whic^ began to be 
carried out vigorously about forty years ago, and has since given 
the tone to nearly ^ subsequent researches and deductions. 
I do not propose to discuss here the merits of this scheme, 
as it may be taken for granted tbat those who hold its doc- 
trines to be stringently accurate, as most Scandinavian, 
besides some German, antiquaries, as Herr Lisch, continue 
to find their explorations to warrant, and those who perceive 
in it only the germs of truth too positively dogmatised, 
equally acknowledge its valuable influence, — the one recc§- 
nising in it the advent of a trustworthy guide to the mysteiy 
of primeval ages — the other admitting that the metJiod of 
inquiry which it enjoined, if not cramped by too servile an 
appeal to an assumed formula, was admirably adapted to 
bring them within reach of the truth. 

Now if it is inquired whence came the dissemination of 
this system at the period named, it is usual to reply, witi 
justice, from Denmark ; and it is quite as frequently addei 
that it was then an independent creation, or rather a sub- 
stantive and brilliant discovery of one of the most energetic 
archaeologists of the time, Privy-councillor C. J. Thomsen. 
Among others, my distinguished friend, Herr Worsaao, has 
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expressly attributed this achievement to him, in a communica- 
tion to the Koyal Irish Academy,^ and again in his excellent 
work, " Zur Alterthumskimde des Nordens,"^ he explicitly 
mentions that the idea of classifying antiquities into three 
periods originated ivith Mr. Thomsen, and " was first pointed 
out by him." 

I cannot help seeing, however, that in the tribute irhich is 
thus 80 commonly paid to that gentleman's acumen, there 
appears to be some confusion with regard to the nature of 
his great services, and that, aa often happens, the line which 
distinguishes the originator of a system from him who first 
gives it practical effect, has been overlooked. In fact, I do 
not think there can bo a doubt that it is in this latter 
capacity Mr. Thomsen is so well entitled to take rank, and 
tha^ the notion of three archaeological periods bad been dis- 
tinctly enmiciated long before he began to arrange the 
humble nucleus of the now magnificent collection at Copen- 
hagen. 

Although probably in some degree pertinent to the sub- 
ject, it would be supererogatory to point to allusions, now so 
generally familiar, in the pa^s of some of the oldest extant 
literature of the world, where a successive development of 
the nature indicated is an hypothesis more or less minutely 
implied ; but it would hardly be just to omit the compendious 
theory of progression propounded by Lucretius :^ 

Arms Butiqua, moniu, ungues, dentosque fueruut, 

fit lapidcs, et item Bjlraruin frngmiiia rami — 

PoBtcrlua feni vis est, oirisque reperta ; 

Et prior tens erat quam ferri cognituH asm. — Lib. v., I202. 

It is true that to statements such as this it might be ob- 
jected, that they are not always even the embodiment of tra- 
ditions, much less inferences deduced from observed facts ; 
and that, in the case of Lucretius, just as with other classical 
poets who sketched the early condition of the human race 
with more brilliant and fantastic embeUishment, he too 
created an imaginary picture, drawn in harmony with more 
proBfuc, but still purely speculative, views of man's history, 
and therefore, whether right or wrong, a mere baseless guess. 

* Antiqultiea of tnland ud Dennurk, Tlioiona der zuent dleldeednThuhug 
p. a. der Altcrlbllmer iu drei Fcrioden gab. 

' El wu der joliige ElattrkOi, C. J. p. 6. 
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I do not stop to inquire whether this might not be treating 
with scant justice the intuitive conunon sense of a writer 
whose poem contains a considerable amount of wonderfully 
sound archaeology of the comprehensive kind, which Milton 
has so grandly introduced in the previsionary conversations 
between Adam and the angel Michael. But let us pass on 
to tiines when professed antiquarian disquisitions abounded, 
and when, from exhumed rehcs being brought into evidence, 
any ethnographical system advanced with reference to them 
is entitled to claim in its full significance what merit it may 



Looking along the prolific stream of antiquarian litera- 
ture, it would exceed all reasonable bounds to record in 
detail the glimmerings of rational argument which occa- 
sionally break through the almost forgotten masses of con- 
jecture and false induction ; but we must not omit to notice 
some of the more prominent earlier traces of a tripartite 
arrangement of primeval relics. A correspondent of 
Mont^ucon's, Professor Iselin of Basle, when discoursing of 
some stone celts in 1717, tends towards this division ; but 
his mode of expression is so vague, that it may be doubtiiil 
whether he contemplated any precise definition/ In one of 
Eccard's volumes, however, " De Origine et Moribus Germa- 
norum," published in 1750, the doctrine is stated in plaiu, 
succinct terms, while stone and bronze weapons are engraved 
to illustrate and support it. This writer ridicules the popular 
belief that the former were thunderbolts ; points out that 
similar objects were observed by Dampier in use among the 
wild tribes of America ; and classes them as the primordial 
means of defence, enjoining, elsewhere, that it must be held 
as common to all nations, while yet ignorant of metallui^, 
that their first arms and implements were of stone. He then 
adds that these were succeeded by such weapons and orna- 
ments of bronze as he delineates, and developes the same idea 
in a single sentence, to the efiect, that implements of stoue 
were, in ordinary cases, superseded by the manu&cture of 
brass, which was in turn displaced by that of iron.' 

I do not at present know whettier Eccard may be re- 
garded as the first specifically to demonstrate this system 
with direct reference to examples of primitive art, but he 

* L'Anliqalte Expliqu^, v., 1S8. • Op, Cif.p. 02, ct YOiiC 
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certainly was not' the only writer ythd, in the same century, 
adopted the same conclusion. A marked instance is the 
President Goguet, whose elaborate work, "De I'Origine des 
LcBS," the first edition of which was printed in 1 758, contains 
nearly a whole chapter to this effect. Then, again, two of 
the most diligent antiquaries of that period in England, 
Borlase ' and Pennant,^ indicate the same opinion, although 
their deductions were not always guided thereby ; and a 
paper by Mr. W. Little, read to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland in 1791, to a certain extent discusses this ques- 
tion with "reference to flint weapons.^ 

It is thus apparent that at least a hundred years ago the 
weapons and implements of ancient Europe had been re- 
ferred to three procesaonal epochs, and although there were 
at the opening of the present century many dissentients, 
just as there are now on broader principles, and many who, 
without reference to the writings of predecessors, hazarded 
all sorts of conjectures, still the classification in question 
had not the less been distinctly asserted. No doubt Skule 
Thorlacius was discussing primeval reUcs, as simidacra armo- 
rum, typical of Thor's power over elves and evil spirits, while 
others still continued to view them as mere symbols of 
the warrior's profession, or the sacred instruments of sacri- 
fice ; and hence. Mr. Worsaae may, with some reservation, 
be right in saying, that confused and chaotic opinions 
prevailed regarding those objects when Mr. Thomsen began 
his labours ; but he is assuredly mistaken in supposing that 
Mr. Thomsen was the first to enunciate the idea of a sub- 
division into three periods. 

It will, of course, be seen, that I do not advert to the 
subsequent grafl upon this simple outline, the corresponding 
ascription of sepulchral usages, and still more comprehensive 
generalisations which, even if we admit their applicabihty 
to Scandinavia, in deference to native investigators, are 
quite untenable with us. It is not to these that I wish to 
allude, but only to the broad general classification, as being 
the germ whence so many results have sprung, and which 
is now never altogether lost sight of, even when strict adhe- 
rence to axiomatic maxims is most resisted. In hesitating 
to recognise Mr. Thomsen as its originator, I would not 

> Arcbnologift Scotlc*, L 3G9. ~ t 
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Trish for a moment to be regarded as dearing to detract 
from his just fame. Indeed, it is precisely because his 
reputation rests upon another foundation, that I have 
thought it 'well thus to point out what seems to be a miscon- 
ception on the subject ; for the truth of Lord Brougham's 
remark is sufficiently apparent, that " The mere panegyric of 
eminent men must remain wholly worthless at the best, and 
is capable of being mischievous, if it aims at praise without 
due discrimination, still more if it awards to one man the 
eulogy which belongs to another." ' 

If then we apportion to Mr. Thomsen the precise tribute 
which is so fairly his due, we shall find that modem archac* 
ology has hardly benefited less by his labours than if he 
had possessed the clearest claims to priority in fi*aming the 
doctrine whose precepts be so energeticidly carried out 
For, whatever may be the fruit of future researches in con- 
firming or modifying existing inductions, it will always be 
remembered, that to the Danish antiquary is mainly owing 
the impulsive movement which first gave just prominence to 
ancient relics themselves as tbe actual records of primeral 
ages, and awakened that more rational mode of investiga- 
tion, which has since prevailed in nearly every civilised land 
where such vestiges occur.^ 

A. HENRY KHIMD. 
* lib of Laroiiier. 
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OS THE REMOVAL AND EELATTNG OF ROMAN TESSELATED 
FLOORS. 

BT PR0PGS80B BICKHAN, f.L.B„ F.Q.B. 

The remarkable mosiuc pavements discovered at Ciren- 
cester, in 1849, were so striking in appearance aa to lead all 
who saw them in situ to wish for their preservation. As 
they occurred, however, in the very midst of the most im- 
portant thoroughfare of the town, it was evident this could 
not be effected without removal, a process attended with 
considerable expense, and requiring no Uttle skill and address 
to take such a mass from its position, so that it might be 
removed to a more convenient spot, and be ultimately 
relaid in as perfect a state as at the time when the discovery 
had taken place. This too had to be achieved in a short 
time, as the road was inconveniently obstructed by delaying 
the sewerage works then in progress. In this emergency 
some gentlemen of the town, foremost among whom was 
the Rev. Canon Powell, applied to the Earl Bathurst for his 
counsel and assistance. The noble earl, with his usual 
generosity, directed that the pavements should be forthwith 
removed, with a view to their future preservation. 

Iq the meantime, tracings of the floors, as they were 
gradually explored, were made by Mr. Cox, of Cirencester, 
asdsted by the vicar and some of the professors of the 
Royal Agricultural College, and even a few of the students 
shared in the work. A busy scene it was, to see all these 
volunteers kneeling and patiently tracing, stone by stone, 
the complicated details, of which the colours in the fresh 
state were carefully matched by Mr. Cox. 

This done, the two fine floors were removed piecemeal, 
and carefully conveyed to a temporary resting-place with 
the view of forming ultimately, as they do at this moment, 
the permanent pavements of a suitable building erected for 
them by the liberality of the Karl Bathurst, destined to form 
a Museum of the Koman Antiquities of Gorinium. 

The removal, and an equally important undertakin@>.t^^' 
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relaying, of these paTements has been a matter of no small 
anxiety to those concerned, and as the result sho'ws, has been 
Eatisfactorily accomphshed, notwithstanding the little infor- 
niation that could be derived from precedents or \mtteii 
descriptions of the processes previously employed. It has 
been thought advisable that I should bring the subject under 
the attention of the Institute, detailing step by step the 
expedients to which we had recourse in accomplishing our 
object at Cirencester. In connection with these observatJODS 
it may be advisable to direct attention to the following 
subjects ;— 

1st. The construction of different kinds of Itoman tessC' 
lated pavements. 

2nd. Tlie operations connected with their removal de- 
pendant thereupon. 

3rd. Belaying and reparations of removed floors. 

lioman pavements are usually of two descriptions. A 
finer kind, consisting of various borders and frets employed 
as a frame-work to pictorial subjects, and usually supported 
on pilre. A coarser kind composed of freta .without pictures, 
and resting on a solid base, without pileB. 

The first of these. are designated as suspenswee, being 
elevated on a number of small supports or pillars, called 



piles, composed of different materials, amongst which are 
hollow bricks, or flue-tiles ; solid flat bricks or wall-tilea ; 
blocks of stone, and bases of old columns. Upon these sup- 
ports a continuous floor was formed, either of large flat tiles 
of considerable thickness, or of thinner flanged tiles, which 
are sometimes placed with the flanges upwards, sometimes 
in the other direction. Upon a floor so prepared was Wd 
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a thick mass of a very hard coacrete, composed of potsherds, 
gravel, and lime which -was made into a smooth terras for 
the reception of the tesaeUsa.' "The various kinds of pHie 
found at Cirencester are shown in the accompanying woodcut. 

The tessellEc themselves deserve careful attention in all 
processes connected with their removal, as it will he neces- 
sary to restore certain parts that must be displaced m 
dividing the floor into portions for convenience of transport 
All the fragments so taken out, as indeed all loose tessellie, 
should be carelully preserved for fUrther use. But besides 
.this, the examples of stone and other materials ia our pave* 
ments were cautiously investigated by the geologist and the 
chemist, and their determinations of the kind and nature of 
tho substances employed were found of great use in the 
restorations subsequently undertaken. 

The list of these substances included, besides pottery and 
glass, stones from the following geological formations : — Chalk ; 
Furbeck Marble ; Oolitic stones of various shades of colour ; 
Lias Limestone ; Kew Red Sandstone, and Old Red Sand- 
stone. Some of these, especially the oolites, had evidently 
been made suitable for diflferent degrees of coloration by 
some curious processes. These and the preparation of the 
ruby glass have been more fully set forth in the " Illustra- 
tions of Ancient Corinium," by Mr. Newmarch and myself. 

As respects the subjects usually pictured, they hare 
■ reference mostly to mythology and objects connected with 
the chase. The story of Orpheus is one of those of frequent 
occurrence ; no less than four times has this subject been 
repeated in different parts of Gloucestershire. 

If I might venture a remark upon the construction ot 
' these pictures as an art, one would almost be led to think 
that designs were hrst made by tolerable artists, and that 
these in all probability were gradually worked by persom of 
inferior skill, or even members of the household. There is 
an unevenness in the working, apparently from having been 
done at different times, and by various hands. Some of 
the pavements at Cirencester, moreover, are found in an 
unfinished state, whilst others, and especially those which 
we have removed, are patched in several places in a way 

< Tha metlmd of conttrnctiDg iMMlited Koiom) Art, in CToneetter," bj Fraf- 
floon will be foand more fnlt}* expUitied Buckman aiid Mr. NewtMreb, IBiO. 
iu tin " llluctrmtiooB ot the nmaina oF 
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that marks reparation at various periods. It may therefore 
be possible, that these elaborate Soors were the result of 
that kind of patience more recently expended on "Berhn 
vork" and embroidery, a notion which aeems in some 
measure confirmed by the. deUcate working of sprigs of 
flowers, endless knots, and intricate guilloches, which charac- 
terises the decorations of this class. 

The common tesselated floors were formed by smoothing 
the earth, and upon this was then laid the concrete prepared 
as above described. Upon this, beautiful geometrical and 
other patterns were often laid, but seldom any designs com- 
prising figures or subjects of the higher class of art. 

Occasionally in excavations at Cirencester I have met 
with pavements constructed as just described, one over the 
other, in such a manner as to lead to. the inference that the 
higher floor was formed to escape an inundation, which 
seems to have visited the valley once in about half a cen- 
tury. In 1833, there was a flood of this kind, when all the 
cellars ia the town were filled with water, and I observed 
that while the upper of these double floors were beyond the 
limits of the flood, the lower floor would have been inundated. 

2nd. The two kinds of construction, to which I have 
briefly adverted, of course necessitated very different 
methods to be adopted in removal of the pavements. As 
regards pavements on piltB, the following was the course pur- 
sued : — The first process was to cause the floor to be divided 
into smaller portions. This was done by removing the rows 
of white teasellEe firom around the circles, semicircles, and 
quadrants of our two largo pavements, and then with 
chisels and stone-saws cutting through the concrete to the 
very base of the terras. By these means the pavements 
were divided into portions of various weights and sizes, 
which had to be finally prepared for removal. 

It is obvious that the edges of these large heavy blocks 
would be liable to break away, and some of the concrete 
would unavoidably crumble, in the jolting necessitated by 
the carriage from one place to another. To prevent the 
former, a thin coating of plaster of Paris was run over the 
outer surfaces of the designs, upon which were laid pieces 
of blue slate. This process, however, in several instances 
was omitted, but in its stead a hoop of iron was fastened 
around the edges, a plan which succeeded much better, as thee 
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plaster, on its remorol, tore away many of the looser tesaers 
of the design. 

The next step was to pass under the block to be removed 
slabs of wood, consisting of two or more, according to tbe 
size of the portion of pavement. Into these were screwed 
long iron loop-screws, through the loops of which poles 
could be passed, and the whole might be lifted either by 
men or by pulleys, and placed on a truck to be conveyea 
away. The same mechanical means were resorted to to 
deposit the mass in the place of temporary rest, and then the 
screws were taken out to be employed in the same way for 
the other portions. 

This apparatus of the boards and screws is very simple, 
as it was only necessary to readjust the screws in order to 
remove the blocks at any time to their final resting- 
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place, and one set of screws sufficed for the whole. It should 
be borne in mind that some of the blocks were of great 
weight, and consequently much strength of apparatus had 
to be employed. The annexed diagram shows one of tlie 
blocks prepared as described. 

Here then, in the case of a suspensara, it was tolerably 
easy to get to all sides so as to adjust the apparatus, as 
described ; but where the pavement was laid on a solid 
ground terras the difficulties were increased, as not only had 
the soil to be gradually removed from below, so as to admit 
tlie packing for its support and removal, but pavements so 
constructed are usually not so well preserved as those placed 
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OD suapensura ; these mosaic floors hare suffered more from 
damp, and consequently the tesserae are often much broken 
and displaced. If then such a payement can he removed 
in divided blocks, like those before described, upon carefully 
working underneath them, that mode of proceeding is pre- 
ferable, and we have then solid slabs for relaying; but if too 
broken or too fragile for this process, it is well to look only 
to the tesseraa, and adopt a plan to remove it in pieces from 
the concrete substratum, which can be done in this as in all 
cases of loose tessellae, by spreading a cement made of a 
mixture of resin and bees' wax on rough pieces of canvas, 
and applying it hot, carefully adjusting it to the floor to be 
removed. This enables the operator to remove all the 
tesserie in such a state as to be capable of being put away 
on any flat surface for future replacement. This plan is 
veil adapted for all small portions of pavement, which it 
may be desired to preserve, as it can be readily adopted 
where every other expedient would be unsuccessful 

It may be well here to give the result of our experience as 
regards the temporary deposit of pieces of pavement so re- 
moved. Many of the slabs prepared as described were removed 
to one of the lateral chapels of the parish church, others to 
Earl Bathurst's coach-house, but the greater part were laid 
upon a lawn, and a temporary canvas building erected over 
them to protect them from the weather. Of these, the por- 
tions placed in the church were badly preserved ; those in 
the coach-houae proved to be in better condition, whilst the 
portions protected by the tent were in the best state ; and, 
as they had to remain in these positions some time, while a 
building waa in course of erection for their final reception, it 
is a matter of congratulation that the injury anticipated from 
atmospheric causes did not arise. The truth being that too 
dry a state of the air, whether from their sudden removal 
from the bed in which they have lain for so many centuries, 
or from whatever other cause, is injurious, as tending, to 
crack and separate the tessellai one from another, as also to 
split oflF masses of the coucrete ; and as the plaster of Paris 
had been applied to those in the church, in the manner pre- 
viously described, its subsequent removal occasionally caused 
the breaking off of large portions of the design. That in the 
tent was never too dry, and consequently its liability to 
crack was not so great; and it may be mentioned with'*-' 
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respect to these paTementa now they are relaid, that constant 
washing may be considered beneficial rather than prejudicial 
to their preservation. 

3rd. On relaying and repairing Roman floors.' — In the 
case before us, we have to congratulate ourselves upon the 
erection, through the Earl Bathurst's liberaUty, of a most 
suitable and sul^tantial building for the reception of the two 
floors discovered in Dyer Street, in 1849, 

In buildings for this purpose two circumstances ought to 
be provided for, a thorough ventilation, and a perfectlj dry 
atmosphere. The first is secured by windows that can be 
readily opened. The second, we hope, has been accomplished, 
by making a deep drain around the outside of the buildiDg, 
to keep the walls dry at their foundations. The ground on 
which the pavement is laid was, at the recommendation of 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, prepared by a layer of concrete 2 feet 
thick, which has the effect, besides keeping the base dry, of 
forming a strong and immovable foundation for the recep- 
tion of the pavement. 

I would here express the thanks of all those interested in 
the preservation of these pavements, for the valuable sugges- 
tions kindly sent by Mr. Wyatt ; at this time our pavements 
had been removed, hut his instructions were of great use in 
facilitating the relaying of them, and were implicitly 
followed. To his valuable advice on this occasion, given in 
the most friendly manner at the request of Mr. Albert Way, 
we owe much of the success with which this difficult under- 
taking has been achieved." 

The building having been completed, the noble earl, on 
whose property it is placed, put the whole matter of relaying 
the pavements into the hands of the Rev. Canon Powell and 
myself, giving us in the* most liberal manner every facihty as 
to workmen, and all the requisite arrangements. At this 
stage of the proceeding, we deemed it advisable to apply to 
Mr. Minton, to recommend us a person expert in Uying 
floors, and he sent us in Mr. Allen, a coadjutor in every way 

* I mnit take tliis MCision to eipreM aid on >11 oeculooi hbre bad na il^l 
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suited to direct so difficult an operation. He entered upon 
the work in the spirit of one who was proud of being engaged 
on such an undert^ung, and who had the taste and know- 
ledge to appreciate the value of so remarkable a work of 
ancient art. Mr. Allen's first proceeding was to examine 
vith great care the tracings of the floors, and when we had 
decided upon the positions they were to occupy in the room 
the work of relaying commenced in earnest. 

The loop-screws preyiously described were screwed into 
the boards supporting the first portion to be removed. It 
was lifted on a spring-truck, so as to avoid injury from 
joltmg, and from this it was moved to its future position, 
which having been accurately determined, the careful adjust- 
ment of the tesselated mass took place, by packing below 
with stones and bricks, and when perfectly levelled in its 
position a paste of Roman cement, made thin enough to 
ma into every crevice, was carefully poured beneath the 
whole. By these means it was soon firmly established in its 
deatmed resting-place. 

The other portions of the pavement followed one after 
another, and each upon being carefully adjusted to its fellow, 
was secured by the Roman cement, until the whole became 
joined together in a compact mass, which, from the manner 
of working, I conceive to bo as smooth and secure as when 
the floor was originally formed. I would remark upon the 
adjustment of large pieces of work like that under considera- 
tion, ranging from half a cwt. to as much as a ton in weight, 
being all parts of a continuous pattern, that much patience 
and skill is required in fixing the first piece, and adapting 
the various portions one to the other afterwards. This was 
in our case rendered much easier by a careful study and 
admeasurement of our accurate tracings, which, to this end, 
were laid down in Earl Bathurst's hall, for constant study 
and reference during the progress of the work. 

The various parts of the two pavements having been 
secured in position, in the manner described, then followed 
the gradual restoration of those portions which had been 
removed in dividing the floor into smaller masses. To this 
end, the variously -coloured tesserie were assorted and 
warfied. These were then restored for the completion of the 
designs, and adjusted in tlieir places by a strong cement sent 
for the purpose by Mr. Minton, the whole being pressed"- 
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eyenly into their places by a fiat block of wood. This, from 
the nature of the material, allowed considerable weight and 
pressure by blows or other means to be applied, without 
communicating a jar to the adjacent work. In some 
instances, great portions of a complicated guilloche or odier 
border had to be replaced ; in this case the pattern was 
arranged on a piece of board in the proper tessellse, from 
which it was worked, bit by bit, into its appropriate place. 
In a few instances, owing to change from accident and other 
causes, the colours could not be matched, even by using the 
same geological materials as were originally employed, so 
that we had to seek the best substitutes for our purpose. In 
this case, a few of the coloured tessellse mani^actured by 
Minton were substituted'for the fictile, and even some of the 
stone, tesselliB of the ancient designs. I cannot, howerer, 
recommend the use of these, as they proved objectionable 
from their being formed in a mould and of uniform size. 
This regularity in dimensions, though it might at first appear 
to advantage, nevertheless takes from that fi'eedom of design 
and effect which the ancient pavements present, from the 
very fact that stones of all shapes and sizes were used to 
work out the intention of the operator. 

In our restorations it should be understood that we have 
confined ourselves to the replacing what was unavoidably 
removed, in order to separate the floors into convenient 
pieces for carriage. An important question has been sug- 
gested upon which we are desirous of obtaining the opuiion 
of archaeologists. Is it advisable in such operations to restore 
the broken designs 1 I confess, as the work progressed, I 
almost felt a wish to do this, but upon mature reflection, 
I was convinced that we could not carry out such a renova- 
tion without great disadvantage. It is true, we might have 
shown what the floor would have been if perfect, but it is a 
question whether the new work would not have essentially 
detracted from the archaic intent and authenticity of the 
pavement, and I cannot help thinking that such an example of 
the arts of antiquity, even in a fragmentary state, possesses 
a far higher interest and value as an instructive memorial of 
the past than the most skilful restoration. 

As regards the relaying of floors of the second class, formed 
without suspensura, this of course must be done in the same 
manner, but the operation will require even more careful 
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packing with the cement. If the tesserse hare been removed 
on the canvaa by the adhesive procesa aboYe mentioned, 
this must be pressed smoothly on a bed of prepared cement, 
and when set hard, the canvas and resin can be removed 
by gentle heat. 

It now only remains to point out a difficulty which we 
experienced in keeping the surfaces of these floors sufficiently 
bright and clean. The tesserce seem to be affected by two 
causes, chemical change, and the growth of mosses and 
minute fungi upon the surface, by which the designs are very 
much dimmed. In order to prevent this, I have experimented 
in several ways ; one method proposed is by scrubbing with 
silver sand ; this polishes the surfaces, but it is a work of 
great time and labour ; another is the use of a Bath brick ; 
Uiis certainly cleans the tesselated floor very well, but I fear 
the constant cleaning which any plan would entail, may tend 
to loosen the tessellse.-and we have not the ready means at 
hand to repair such casual injuries, as was the case with the 
original occupants of the buildings in which these elaborate 
decorations were displayed, and to which these very ex- 
amples bear witness. Would it therefore be desirable, when 
once cleaned, to rub them well with oil, or by some other 
means to protect the surface from future decomposition, 
arising from any such cause as has been mentioned above ? 

Having now detailed the processes employed in th& 
removal and replacing of the Cirencester pavements, I can 
only hope that these remarks may draw forth some further 
observations upon this subject, or produce the result greatly 
to be desired — the publication of plain directions for pro- 
ceeding with the preservation of such examples of ancient 
art, when they may be brought to light. In our case, much 
time and trouble might have been saved, had we been in 
possession beforehand of the practical knowledge which we 
have gained by experience. Scarcely a year elapses without 
the announcement of some fresh discoveries of these interest- 
ing vestiges of Roman occupation in our country ; from the 
peculiar nature of tesselated pavements, or the circumstances 
under which such discoveries mostly occur, it must frequently 
happen that valuable examples are destroyed or very 
imperfectly preserved, for the want of that very promptitude 
of action which the knowledge of the means most readily 
available would so essentially tend to ensure. ,--- \ 
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The following coimRela, from oae bo accompUsbed in every sobject era-, 
nected with ftrchaeolog; ftod art ae Mr. Digbj Wjatt, cauDOt fail to pron . 
acceptable. Profossor BuckmaD hu already adverted tQ the kindneu witk 
which Ur. Wjatt aided the uudertaking at Corinium by hia valotUe 
adrice :— 

" It ia difScult (Hr. Wyatt obBerreil] to adriie about the remoTtd of a 
mosaic pavement without seeing its condition, and more eepeciallj tlM 
condition of the cement upon which it has been bedded. Under afei^e 
cireumstanoes I should be inclined to adopt the following course, AAat 
removing all dust, — 

" 1. With strong bookbinders' paste cover the whole sucface of the pave- 
ment with brown paper in large sheets, as a securitj against the displaee- 
ment of tho teasers io the subseqaent operations. 

" 2. Make a hole in the earth at the margin of the pavement at a punt 
where a line of cutting may beat be made without interfering with the bett 
parts of the work, such as figures, &c., and then with a stonecutter's haod- 
enw, or some such tool, cut through the pavement in one direction. Thee, 
starting from another hole in 
the ground, make a cutting' to 
ao opposite line, so as to free 
a slab of about four feet square, 
-^as much as can be eonve- 
indy managed. Some ooa> 
Hideratioa and care must be 
exercised in dividing the pava- 
DJent, so as to preaerre the 
more important portions of the 
design uninjured ; and it is obvieuely advisable to follow the lea^o; 
divisions of the design, the borders, panels, Im, The joint lines of the 
tessern may readily be found, after tbe pavement has been covered with 
paper, by tubbing down the paper, in the various directions in which tbe 
cuts hove to be made. 

" 3> Each slab, as it is freed, should be carefolly raised, and removed to ■ 
level floor, on which it should be laid face dowmwatds. If the face of tbe 
tesselated slab is pretty true, and tbe old cement-becking in a good state, 
it will be enough for a mason to trim off the back to a rough face, so as to 
bring the slab to an uniform thickness of about four in^es. If, on iha 
contrary, the backing is friable and rotten, and has allowed the pavement 
to sink and lose its level, it will he necessary to remove it by flaking it 
away with a chisel, until the backs of t^e tessere arereaobed. When they 
are laid bare, a fresh backing must he made with Portland cement, pure, 
neit the teseere (like a coat of whitewash) with sand, for about an inch ia 
ikickness, and then witJi gravel or fine concrete (lime and gravel) to the 
same thickness as the other slabs. I need not say that, when the tesaent 
have hod their old cement taken away, they should be pressed down ta a 
level face before the new backing is put on. 

" 4. When the slabs are aH prepared, and are thoroughly set hard, they 
should be laid as ordinary paving slabs are laid in the best work, that is> 
on a good hard concrete bed. ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ OoOQ Ic 
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" 5. The brown pnper may then be removed from the face of the pavement 
iritfa hot water and a BCmbbing brush. 

" 6. Tlie action of the Bcrubbing brush should ho continued after the brown 
|)tper and paste are wholly removed, so that the joints may he freed from 
dirt and Iooeo fragments. A grouting of Portland cement should then be 
poured over the surface and rubbed into the joints, care being taken to 
wipe off with B dryish sponge all superfluons cement from the face of the 
pavement. Should any considerable inequalities remain, they may be 
rubbed down with a bard heavy stone and a little grit, till the whole is 
level and imooth. Then, when the floor is well washed and cleaned off, the 
operation, I doubt not, will prove to hove been satisfactorily achieved. 

" If the old backing is very good, I should endeavour to move the pave- 
ment in much larger pieces; — if it should be altogether rotten, and the 
tessern loose, I should try strong glne and calico, instead of paste and 
brown paper, arid endeavour to draw off all the tesserie adhering to the 
calico. I should then re-back them, as described ftbove, much in the samtf 
manner as frescoee are removed from walls." 

Teiy recently several valuable mosaic pavements discovered in York- 
sbire have been successfully taken up by a skilful and ingenious manipn- 
Islcr, Ur. Baines, sub-curator of the Uuseum of the Philosophical Society at 
Tork, One of these pavements, found in 1853, near Micklegate Bar, 
York, has been laid down in the lower apartment of the Hospitium, the 
bniltUng in which the Museum of Antiquities is placed. In this instance a 
stratum of plaster of Paris was formed over the face of the pavement, 
which wu by that means raised in portions of moderate dimensions. It 
was then backed with Roman cement and slates, and carefully laid down 
m a bed of sand. The application of the liquid cement to the reverse, it 
should be observed, causea the layer of plaster to detach itself so perfectly 
that a cast might be taken from it, and a coloured facsimile produced, if 
deured, showing all the interstices and arrangement of the teaselln. The 
other pavements, which are of fine character, have not at present been 
laid down. They were obtained from a Roman villa discovered near 
Easingwold. In this instance, Mr.' Balnes slates that he adopted « 
different process with great Huccesa. The face was first carefully cleansed 
from dost j the margins of the panels and chief divisions of the design 
were cut round, removing two rows of tessers between each, and dividing 
the whole work into slabs of manageable dimensions. Strong canvas was 
then attached to the surface by bookbinders' glue, the glue being first 
applied to the t«Bsere, and the cloth then laid upon it. In parts where 
tha damp state of the floor prevented the canvas becoming firmly attached, 
a hot iron waa paased over it with advantage. The sub-stratum was than 
cut away, and the portion of the floor taken up. Mr. Baines then removed 
all the lima at the back, leaving the tesaere only adherent to the canvas. 
The mosaic work is then backed with slate, affixed by Roman cement. 
When firmly eet, the various panels may then be laid in sand, the cloth 
removed by hot water, the interstices between the panels filled up by 
replacing the two rows of tessene which had been removed, as before 
described, and any other defective portions made good. Mr. Baines proposes 
to make use of Roman cement for every purpose connected with relaying 
the pavement. By this mode of proceeding the face of the work may b« 
rendered perfectly level, an advantage not to be attained where the plaster 
of Paris is used. ..Ocn^lC 



SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTTTEE IN SCOTLAND, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND SECULAR, PREVIOUS TO THE XINIOH 
WITH EHGLAHD IN 1707.' 



Is compliance with a suggestion that such an outline 
however rudely or feebly drawn, might not be wholly 
unacceptable to the Archaeological Institute, I venture on 
an attempt to sketch, as briefly as may be, the chief 
epochs in the annals of Scottish architecture, as well eccle- 
siastical as civil or secular, previous to our happy union with 
England, in the beginning of the XVIIIth century. If lam 
unable to produce pictorial illustrations — for which I must 
be content to refer to Mr. Billing's admirable volumes ' — 1 
shall not enter upon any consideration of details — ^which (so 
for as the first part of my subject is concerned) will be found 
copiously collected and classified in Mr. Thomas S. Moir's 
" Descriptive Notices of Scotch Collegiate and pMxxjhial 
Churches,"* and " Notes on Eemains of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture in the South of Scotland."* 

Taking no account of buildings of which no vestiges 
survive — such as the white-walled church, a marvel to the 
British tribes, which St. Ninian reared on the shores of Gal- 
loway by the hands of builders brought from Gaul, about 
the beginning of the Vth century ; and " that church of 
stone after the Homan manner," for the construction of which 
as Bede tells us, architects were sent to the Fictish King 
from the venerable historian's own monastery in Northum- 
berland in the first years of the Vlllth century ; — passing 
over also such objects as those graven crosses and incised 
pillars of stone which belong rather to the department of 
sculpture than to the fHX>viace of architecture ; and those 

■ CommBnickled tn the AtThitMlanl ties of Scotland. London, 1S4S-5S. 41a. 
Section, »t (lie Meeting of Ibe loatitaM in 4 Toll- 
Edinburgh, July. IS56. ■ London, 1819, Svo. 
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Tockj cares for which nature had done so much that scarcely 
any art was needed to shape them into oratorios or penance- 
cells for St. Ninian and St. Columba, St Eentigem and St. 
Rule, St Serf, St. Kieran, St. Maoliosa, St Gernad, and 
many others of our early missionaries : dismissing these, I 
say, the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland may be dis> 
tinguished into three great periods — one, the earliest, during 
which the influence of Ireland prevailed ; a second, by 
hr the richest, during which we followed the footsteps of 
England ; a third, the last during which we borrowed 
largely from France. 

The First, or Scoto-Irish period, as it may be called, ex- 
tends over more than five centuries, from about the middle 
of the Vlth to near the end of the Xlth ; irom the landing of 
St. Columbkille on lona, in the year 565, to the marriage of St 
Margaret with King Malcolm at Dunfermline, in the year 1 070. 
Of the few and scanty relics of this period, the best known 
are the round towers of Brechin and Abemethy. The Irish 
character of both is sufficiently obvious. Neither would seem 
to belong to the most ancient order of the class. The religious 
community which found shelter within the tower of Brechin, 
does not seem to have been founded until the end of the 
Xth century ; and there are features in the tower of Aber- 
nethy which appear to show that it is the younger of the 
two. It is amongst the distant Western Isles that we must 
seek for the oldest if ^ot the most instructive, edifices of 
this early age. On Eilean Naomh, an uninhabited rock mid- 
way between Scarba and Mull, are remains as well of those 
circular dome-roofed cells, which in Ireland are known as 
" bee-hive houses," as of a building, probably a chapel, of 
which the walls are without cement, and the doors and 
windows are square-headed. The skilled glance of my 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Reeves of Ballymena, author of the 
" Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor and Dromore," 
at once recognised in these ruins the characteristics of the 
Irish architecture of the Vllth or Vlllth century. The 
same very learned and accurate antiquary has kindly placed 
in my hands a proof-sheet of his forthcoming e{Ution of 
Adatnnan's Life of St Columba, in which he gives an account 
from his own observation of a " cyclopean cashel," and of a 
cliapel built without mortar, in the Isle of Skye, which may 
be contemporary, he believes, if not with the great Apostle [c 
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of Scotland, at least with the first or secoDd generation of 
his disciples. (>□ the island of Inchcolm, in the Firth of 
Forth, are still to be seen the ruins of an oratory of the 
same type, if not of the same remote age, as the oratories of 
St. SenaD and Grallerus in Ireland — the capellula in which, in 
1 1 23, the shipwrecked king of the Scots found a hermit serring 
St. Columbkille. When I mention some almost obliterated 
traces at lona, some doubtful reli(» near the ancient sanctuaiy 
of St. Blane in Bute, and what would seem to be a " bee- 
hive house" in the rarely-yiaited island of St. Kilda, I behcTC 
that I nearly exhaust the mea^e catalogue of the ascer- 
tained monuments of the Celtic or Scoto-Irish age of our 
architecture. 

The Second, or Anglo-Scottish era, embraces three centu- 
ries, reachingfrom about the endof the Xlth to about the end 
of tiie XlVth, from the accession of St. Margaret in 1070 to 
the accession of the Stewarts in 1371. This was emphati- 
cally the great age of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland, 
the noontide at once of the spiritual glory and earthly 
grandeur of the Medieval Church in the north. As it was an 
English Princess, the saintly niece of the meek Confessor, who 
laid the foundations — who laid the foundations as well of our 
social and political civilisation — so it was by English hands 
that the fabric was built up. English monks peopled our 
monasteries, English priests served our parochi^ cures, 
English bishops ruled our episcopal sees. Our cathedrals 
framed their constitutions after the English models of Salis- 
bury and Lincoln ; our provincial councils copied their 
canons from the English synods of Oxford and Durham ; 
the language and rites of our liturgy were the language siid 
rites of the English use of Sanim. When such was the 
character of the Scottish Church, it need scarcely be added 
that her architecture was English too. Throughout the 
three centuries which I have named, the ecclesiastical edifices 
of Scotland, except in their humbler dimensions, their smaller 
number, and their less copious and less costly decoration, difier 
from those of England only as the churches of one English 
shire may differ from those of another, or as the constructive 
art of one French province varies from that of another French 
province. The Norman, or Romanesque, the First Pointed 
or Early English, and the Second Pointed or Decorated, arc 
substantially the same on both banks of Tweed ; the same 
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iu their general features, nearly the same in their date and 
duration. 

Of our Romanesque buildings, the earliest is the nave of 
the conventual church of Dunfermline, begun, it would seem, 
in the last years of the Xlth century, and consecrated in 
the middle of the Xllth. Its foundations were laid by the 
same King of Scots who about the same time laid the 
foundations of Durham ; and looking to the dose resem- 
blance between the two, it seems not improbable that they 
may have been planned by the same head, if not executed by 
the same hands. Of our other Romanesque structures — such 
as the noble cathedral of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall (if a work 
built when the Orkneys were part of Korway, may fairly be 
claimed as Scottish), the conventual minsters of Kelso and 
Jedburgh, the parish churches of Dalmeuy, Leuchars, ajid 
Tyoinghame^all are of a comparatively late order, some of 
them indeed bordering on the Transition to First Pointed. 
One RoDianesque building — the old church of St Rule, the 
elder of the two cathedrals at St. Andrews — shows a feature 
to which, so far aa I know, there is no existing parallel in 
England — a square central tower, more than a hundred feet 
high, and, so, wholly disproportioned to the diminutive choir 
from which it springs. There is sufficient evidence that it 
was built between the years 1127 and 1144, by an Austin 
Canon from the English monastery of St. Oswald near Fonte- 
fract, who then filled the primatial see of the Scots. The object 
of the builder, as I think I could show from some inedited 
documents, may have been to surpass the neighbouring and 
riral church of the Culdees of the Heugh (that is the Rock); 
and could we be sure that the Ouldee canons of St. Andrews 
had a round tower hke their Culdee brethren of Abemethy 
and Brechin, it would be easy to conjecture why Bishop 
Robert carried his rectangular tower to such an unusual 
altitude. 

The choir of the later and larger cathedral at St Andrews, 
begun in 1162, shows how the Romanesque was at that 
date passing into First Pointed. In the couTentual church 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury at Arbroath, founded in 1 1 78, 
wo see the Transition almost or alh^ether consummated. In 
the matchless crypt of the cathedral of Glasgow, founded in 
USl and consecrated in 1197, we have the First Pointed 
completely developed. Id the cathedral church of lQpt^,(^^i|e 
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the Other hand, Romanesque presents itself after the year 
1200 ; hut Irish hands were at work there, and the building 
is anomalous in other respects. One Komaoesque feature, 
the semi-circular arch, lingered with us through every order 
to the last. 

To the First Pointed or Early English style — including 
under that name as well the more advanced stages of 
Transition from the Romanesque as the earlier stages of 
Transition to Second Pointed — to the First Pointed style, 
extending over httle more than one busy century from the 
accession of King William the Lion in 1165 to the death of 
Alexander III. in 12S6 — belong the chief portions of Uie 
cathedrals of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Galloway, Caithness, 
Elgin and Brechin, and of the conventual churdies of 
Coldingham, Holyrood, Arbroath, Dryburgh, Paisley, Kil- 
winning, Inchcolm, Restennet, Dundrennan, New Ferae, 
Cambuskenneth, Inchmahome, Sweet Heart or New Abbey, 
and Pluscu^ine. They who are familiar with the arclu* 
tectural remains of Scotland, will at once perceive how many 
of our finest structures are included in this list. 

If the Second Pointed style in England be held to extend 
from the accession of King Edward I. in 1272 to the acces- 
sion of King Richard II. in 1377, we may affirm that up to 
its close — which nearly coincides with the accession of the 
house of Stewart to the Scottish throne — the ecclesiastical 
architecture of Scotland continued upon the whole to main- 
tain its conformity with the contemporary ecclesiastical 
architecture of England. But the long and saoguinary wan 
of the Scotch Succession had now at length fixed the two 
countries in a position of antagonism — antagonism political, 
social, and even ecclesiastical. For, when the Papal schism 
broke out in 1378, England adhered to Urban VI. and 
Boniface IX., while Scotland followed Clement VIL and 
Benedict ZIII. The point of diiference was of consequence 
enough to affect the laity, and so to add the gall and bitte^ 
ness of sectarian strife to the many causes which, on one 
hand, led Scotsmen to apeak, even in the solemn language of 
the statute-book, of their " auld enemies of England" — and, 
on the other hand, led English fathers, in the northern coun- 
ties, to declare, in their last wills, that their daughters should 
be disinherited if they married Scotchmen. Thus eflFectually 
estranged from her nearest and natural neighbpfu;, Sqotland 
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was gradually drawn iDto close connection with France ; 
aud one fruit of this fellowship was that, from about the 
middle of the XVth to the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century, French influence prevailed more or less in every 
department of Scottish art. 

The Second Pointed style, which, in England, came to a 
close about the year 1377, may be regarded as extending 
itself, in Scotlaad, to the Reformation, with this distinction, 
that, soon after the appearance of the Third Pointed or 
Perpendicular style on the eouthem side of Tweed, Scottish 
churches began to show the flamboyant window-tracery, the 
double doorways with flattened heads under one pointed arch, 
the large, richly-crocketted pinnacles, the polygonal apses or 
many-sided eastern terminations, aud other characteristics of 
the contemporary architecture of France, of which you will 
hear more from my learned friend Mr. Burton, in the paper 
on the " Analogy of French and Scottish Architecture " with 
which he is to favour this section of the Archaeological 
Institute. Our Scotch Second Pointed style thus falls to be 
divided into two nearly equal portions, both comparatively 
barren (for sixty years of war with England had spent the 
strength and exhausted the resources of the country), the 
earher portion belonging to what I have termed the Anglo- 
Scottish period, the latter to what, I hope, we may be allowed 
to call simply the Scottish period. To the former are to be 
assigned the greater part of the beautiful cathedral church of 
Fortrose, and great part of the still more beautiful conventual 
diurch of Melrose— the latter dating from about the middle 
of the XlVth to about the middle of the XVth century, 
during most of which time Melrose stood on the English side 
of the Border, and its Cistercians gave their allegiance to the 
English Edwards, Richards, and Henrys. To this circum- 
stance, perhaps, we may owe the tracery of Third Pointed 
character, winch fills the great eastern window of Melrose. 
It is the only example of the Perpendicular style which is to 
be foimd in Scotland, with the exception of the four centred 
arches in the crypt of St. Triduan's chapel at Restalrig, built 
about 1486 by King James III., from a design, we may be 
allowed to conjecture, of some of his English favourites. 

We can boast of no such temple as Melrose, in that later 
order of our Second Pointed style, which — extending from 
the accession of the first Stewart in 1371, to the accessio^^. 
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of the sixth of our Jameses in 1567 — fills the whole of the 
Third and last period of Scottish ecclesiastical architecture. 
To this age of decline, we are indebted for one cathedral 
church, that of St. Machar at Aberdeen, and for portions of 
five or six others, such as the choir of Lismore, the eight- 
sided chapter-house of Elgin, the tower and western window 
of Brechin, the tower, nave, and chapter-house of Dunkeld, 
and the spire, nave, chapter-house, and transept-crypt of 
Glasgow. We are indebted to it also for the conTentnal 
churches of St. Monan's in Fife, the Black Friars at St. 
Andrews, the Greyfriars at Aberdeen and Stirling, for the 
gateway and refectory at Dunfermline, and the doorway and 
buttresses of the north isle of the nave of Holyrood. But its 
chief works were collegiate or parochial churches — such aa 
those of Linlithgow, Corstorphine, Dalkeith, Seton, and Had- 
dington, in this neighbourhood; St. Mary's at Dundee, St 
Saviour's at St. Andrews, St. John's at Perth, and King's 
College at Aberdeen. It is in this class of edifices — bmlt 
chiefly during the second half of the XVth, or the first half 
of the XVIth centuries — that French features are most con- 
spicuous. Some of these Continental characteristics may 
still be discerned in St. Giles' Church in this city, in spite of 
the restoration to which it has been subjected. A still finer 
example of the style, was that Trinity College Church, 
which was so barbarously taken down a few years ago, and 
the rebuilding of which, to the deep disgrace of our Scottish 
capital, has not yet been begun. Nearly contemporary with 
Trinity College Church and St. Giles, is the collegiate chapel 
of Roslin, begun in 1446, and so wholly anomalous that it 
would be quite inexplicable were we not told that its founder 
brought the builders from abroad. It was these foreign 
masons, doubtless, who introduced into this little Scottish 
chapel the first features of Renaissance that are to be found 
perhaps within the British Islands. 

If the Reformation was not so destructive of our ancient 
churches as has been commonly supposed, it was at least 
fatal for a time to the progress of ecclesiastical architecture. 
The sacred edifices which were built during the last hundred 
and fifty years of Scotland's existence as an independent 
realm, were as few in number as they were worthless in art 
If we except one or two — such as Dairsie in Fife, Auchter- 
house in Angus, and Ogston in Murray — which aspired to 
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imitate Bnglish models of an earlier age, I believe that I 
Dame the best, when I point to the Tron Church in Edin- 
burgh, as an example of that incongruous mixture of Gothic 
and Italian, Middle Age and Renaissance, which obtained 
in Scotland in the XVIItb century. 

In beginning to speak of the Civil or Secular buildings of 
ScotlancC I pass over — as vorks of engineering rather than 
of architecture — our many hill-forts, whether ramparts of 
earth or stone, or walls more or less perfectly cemeuted by 
vitrification. I pass over, too, the numerous caves, cut like 
pigeoa-holes in the face of precipitous cliffs, which served as 
places of refiige to our forefathers, so late even as the Eng- 
lish invasions in the reign of King Henry VIII. Nor shall 
I do more than mention the low under-ground dens, called 
aeenis. Earth-houses, or Picts Houses, where one long stoue 
successively overlapping another, served as a substitute for 
the arch, and so roofed in a hole in which the wild Scot, or 
barbarian Pict might find conceahnent and shelter for his 
family, with their few scraps of dried deer's flesh, their 
scanty heap of oats, and their little quern or hand-mill. In 
the Orkneys, and a few other northern counties, these sub- 
terranean or semi-subterranean chambers attain much larger 
dimensions, and show both greater resources, and more skill 
in construction. It is in the same district that we find the 
perplexing edifices called Burgs or Duns — circular erections 
of no great height, built of unhewn stones without cement, 
enclosing an open space in the centre, and having iu the 
gradually diminishing thickness of the wall a succession of 
gradually diminishing chambers. It is very difficult to 
determine either the use or the era of these singular struc- 
tures. The subject has engaged the attention of an accom- 
plished member of the Institute, Mr. A. H. Rhind, from 
whose pen, we may be assured, it wUl receive all the elucidar 
tion of which it is capable. 

With abundance of Norman work still surviving in our 
churches, it is somewhat remarkable that we have now so little 
of Norman work to show in our castles. I cannot speak of 
any from my own observation, and do not remember to have 
read of any, except two Norman doorways at Closeburn, in 
Dumfriesshire, drawn and described by Cardonnel and Grose. 
Yet that many fortresses were built in Scotland during the 
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prevaleace of the Ronvinesque style, is not to be questioned. 
The castles raised by St. David, who reigned from 1124 to 
1153, are expressly commemorated by his friend, serrant, 
and biographer, St. Ailred ; and the intimations of the Abbot 
of Rievaux are abundantly confirmed by chronicle, charter, 
and capitulary. But the son of St. Margaret planted his 
Norman keeps, for the most part, upon the Border ; and not 
only their ruins, but every vestige of the prosperous towns 
that grew up around their walls, have been swept from that 
unstable soi^ by the frequent ebb and flow of the desolating 
tide of war. A few green mounds and shapeless heaps of 
stones are almost all that now remain of the Roxburgh of 
the Xllth and Xlllth centuries ; its castle, mint, churches, 
chapels, hospitals, mills, and streets of trading booths. The 
other strongholds reared by St. David and his successors 
stood, with scarcely an exception, within burghs ; and these, 
overspreading their ancient limits, have long obliterated the 
last traces of the feudal towers to which they owed their 
birth. At a still earlier period, the Wars of the Succession 
proved more fatal to Scottish castles than ever the Refor- 
mation was to Scottish churches. In the first six years of his 
reign. King Robert Bruce destroyed no fewer than a hundred 
and thirty-seven towers, castles, and fortalices, " Quia, sicut 
communiter adhuc dicitur," says the Cistercian annalist of 
Cupar, " nisi castra et tiirres exterminasset, regnum nequa- 
quam in libertate gubernasaet." We must keep in mind, 
too, that of the secular as well as of the ecclesiastical edifices 
of the north in the Middle Ages, many were of timber. 
Thus, it is recorded, that when the Wild Scots poured down 
from the hills, or swarmed across the firths, in 1228, to 
ravage the rich corn-lands of Murray, it was by wooden 
castles that they found the couutry defended. We have 
still in the Peel-bog of Lumphanan, the Bass of Inverury, 
the Doune of Invernocbty, and elsewhere, the remwns of 
the formidable earthworks, partly natural, partly artifidal 
on which such wooden towers were erected. 

Setting aside mere fragments of ruin without any archi- 
tectural expression — such as Dunbar, the seat of the great 
March Earls, or Lochraaben and Tumbery, Buitle, DalswiDton 
and Kynedar, Coull, DufFus andBoharm, ancient holds of the 
Bnices, Balliola, Cumyns,Durwards,andMurrays — lean recall 
at this moment onlyone castle in Scotland, which can be proved 
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from record to be of so old a date as the middle of the 
Xlllth century. " In the year 1267," says John of ForduD, 
"died Hugh Giffard of Yester, whose castle, at least its pit 
and donjon, were, according to old legends, built by de- 
moniac art : for there is a wonderful care beneath the 
ground, of admirable construction, Etretching far into the 
earth, and commonly called Bohall." The Bohall, or Hall of 
GobUns, still remains in the Marquess of Tweeddale's park at 
Yester, to attest the accuracy of description of the Father 
of our Scottish Chroniclers. The Lord of Yester chose for 
the site of his stronghold a steep peninsular mound, washed 
by the Hopes bum on the one hand, and by a tributary' of 
that streamlet on the other. The situation had erery ad- 
Tantage except one, water within the precincts of the castle ; 
and it was to obtain this that the subterranean passage was 
hewn, which excited the terrors of the East Lothian peasantry 
in the Xlllth century. From a vaulted hall, which is itself 
below the natural surface of the soil, a vaulted staircase of 
six-and-thirty steps winds downwai'ds into the bowels of the 
earth, until at the level of the neighbouring brooks a never- 
falling supply of water is reached. The masonry of the 
work is not surpassed by any railway tunnel which I have 
had an opportunity of sefcnig. In other respects the edifice 
is too much ruined to be very instructive ; but enough 
remains to show that the style was First Pointed, and that 
the decoration was of the same character as the ornamenta- 
tion of the Scottish churches of the same time. For this 
conformity between our secular and ecclesiastical architec- 
ture we are prepared, both by the example of other countries, 
and by what is recorded of the only Medieval architect of 
Scotland whose name and works have descended to our day. 
The Scottish Breviary tells us how St. Gilbert of Murray — 
who huilt the cathedral of Doraoch in the Xlllth century, 
and filled its windows with glass made by himself on the 
coast of Sutherland — biult also, and fortified many royal 
castles in the north. 

The oldest fortresses now existing in Scotland, in anything 
like an entire sliape, are what in England would be called 
Edwardian — a name which there are no reasons for rejecting 
in Scotland. It is in the Scotch wars of the first three Ed- 
wards, extending from 1296 to 1357, that these castles 
emerge into notice, if, indeed, as is much more probable, it 
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was not that terrible struggle which called them into 
existence. The chief of them are Caerlaveroe on the Solwaj, 
Dirlton in East Lothain, which you will have an opportunity 
of visiting an hour or two hence, Bothwell on the Clyde, KU- 
drummy in Aberdeenshire, and Lochindorb in Murray. They 
liave aU the same general character — long curtain walls, 
flanked at the angles with lofty circular towers which are 
vaulted throughout — the entrance being by a drawbridge 
and gateway defended by a portcullis, and guarded on either 
side by a round tower. With the exception of Lochindorb— 
which trusted not in vain for defence to the lake in which it 
stands — the walls are of great strength, and the area (gene- 
rally of an irregular shape) which they enclose is of con- 
siderable size ; that is, when measured by our Scotch 
standard, for I should think that one of the great Edwardian 
castles of the Welsh mai*ches — Conway, Caernarvon, or Cae^ 
philly — might hold two of our Scotch examples. In eve^ 
instance which I know, the circular towers spring from their 
foundations in that bell-like shape with which we are all 
familiar, through representations of the Eddystone l%ht- 
house. The absence of this pecuUarity makes me hesitate to 
include Tantallon among the Edwardian castles, which it 
otherwise resembles, and to which it can be shown to approxi- 
mate in point of date. 

Of the next class of our northern castles — dating from the 
end of the XlVth to the middle of the XVIth centuries— 
the primitive form is the square or oblong tower. In its 
simplest or humblest shape this was of uo more than two 
storeys, both vaulted, the lower containing the kitchen, a 
well, and store-rooms, the upper occupied by the hall ; the 
sleeping apartments, if there were any, being closets within 
the thickness of the wall. But it was seldom that the square 
tower had fewer than three storeys — there are instances of 
four and even five — the hall being still, for obvious consi- 
derations of safety, next the roof^ while the lower, or under- 
ground chamber, accessible by a trap-door, which was the 
only opening, for there was neither chimney, airhole, nor 
window, served as the prison, or "pit," as it was called. 
The walls are for the most part very thick, measuring 
from ten to fiiloen feet at the foundation, and containing 
within them newel staircases and one or two small 
chambers. The windows, except in the topmost storey, are 
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mere alita, only a few inches wide at the exterior, but deeply 
splayed within. The entrance, as in the Irish Bound Towers 
and in some of the Anglo-Norman keeps, was by a doorway 
(closed by an iron grate) in the second storey, to which there 
was access either by a ladder, or by a stone stair, built at 
some little distance from the tower, with which it com- 
municated by a drawbridge, or more often, it would seem, 
by a moveable plank or two. Little more than a century 
has passed since at least one of these towers might have 
been seen in Scotland, inhabited, in almost erery respect, 
as when it was first built, three hundred years before. 
James Ferguson, the self-taught astronomer, who lived for 
some months with Simon Lord Lovat in 1740, found his 
Lordship occupying the hall of Castle Downie, for all the 
purposes of drawing-room, parlour, dining-room, and bed- 
chamber. " His own constant residence," we are told, " and 
the place where he received company, and even dined con- 
Btantly with them, was just one room only, and that the 
very room in which he lodged. And his lady's sole apart- 
ment was also her own bed-chamber ; and the only pro- 
vision made for lodging either of the domestic servants or of 
the numerous herd of retainers was a quantity of straw which 
was spread over night on the floors of the four lower rooms 
of this sort of tower-like structure. Sometimes about 400 
persons attending this petty court, were kennelled here." 

Of these oblong towers — which were often allowed to 
remain in their original shape, as a refuge in emergency, 
long after their owners had begun to make their usual abode 
in lower and more commodious houses, " the laigh bigging," 
as our Scotch phrase ran — under the shadow of the old keep 
— of these rectangular towers, one of the earliest and best 
examples is that of Brum in Aberdeenshire. Merchiston in 
the suburb of this city, and Cawdor and Kilravock in 
Nairnshire, are excellent examples of the later style of the 
second half of the XVth century. Borthwick, about ten 
miles to the south of Edinburgh, is, witbout question, by far 
the noblest structure of this class which we possess. Built 
of ashlar within and without, it soars to the height of more 
than a hundred feet, and presents to the eye the appearance 
of two huge contiguous square towers. Differing in this 
regard from most others of the same style and age, its lofty, 
well-proportioned hall is in the second storey, an arraugOT 
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ment which may have been considered safe in this instance, 
where the tower was defended by an outer wall. At Craig- 
millar, within sight of Edinburgh, the rectangular tower Iiaa, 
as it were, an oblong block notched out of the south-west 
comer, where the doorway was so placed, at the top of a 
flight of steps, as to be protected by portholes commanding 
the approach at once in flank and front. Craigmillar boasts, 
perhaps, the finest specimen which we now possess of the 
ajtfemurale, or barmkin, a defence which gradually became 
of more and more importance, as the use of fire-arms 
increased, until, in the beginning of the XVIth century, we 
find its presence expressly stipulated for among other 
appointments of the ibrtreasea which crown vassals were 
taken bound to build. " A tower, with a barmkin, of stone 
and lime, a hall, a chamber, a kitchen, a pantry, a bake- 
house, a brew-house, a barn, a byre, a cot, a pigeon-house, 
an orchard, and hedge-rows," — so the enumeration runs in a 
charter of King James IV. in the year 1509. We are able 
to compare this catalogue of the requirements of a castle on 
the shores of Loch Kess with a contemporary list of the 
apartments of a mansion in the capital. The Edinburgli 
house of the Kaplers of Merchiston, in 1495, contained "a 
hall, a chamber, a kitchen with a loft above, a pantry with 
a loft above, a chapel, three cellars, and a little house called 
the prison." At a somewhat later period, the barmkin aeetns 
to have fallen into disuse, its place being supplied by two 
circular towers, which being attached, one to each of the two 
opposite corners of the great rectangular tower, eflectuatlj 
flanked its walls on every side. Of this class of Scotch 
fortified houses, Drochil in Tweeddale, built by the Regent 
Morton in the minority of King James VI., is an ioetructiTe 
example. 

In the middle of the XVth century, Scottish architecture, 
fostered by the love of art which the ill-starred King James 
III. transmitted to so many of his ill-starred descendants, 
began to recover Irom a long season of depression. But its 
progress was slow, and it is not until near the beginning of 
the XVIth century that we can be said to reach a new era 
As one of its earliest fruits, I may mention the older portions 
of the Bog o' Gight, " our Palace of New Wark upon Spey," 
as it is proudly styled in the charters of its founder, GJeorge, 
second Earl of Huntly, who died in 1501. The building is 
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now boned in the modern mass of Gordon Castle, so that we 
know it only in an engraving of the XVIIth century, which 
bj a mistake in the lettering, calls it Inverarj. The chival' 
rous King James IV. was, in the latter years of his reign, an 
energetic builder ; but it is not easy always to distinguish 
between what he built and what was built by his son, Ring 
James V. It is important to know from our records that 
both princes employed Continental masons. In the reign of 
the former, an Italian was at work upon Holyrood — in the 
reign of the latter. Frenchmen were busy at Stirling, at 
Falkland, at Holyrood, and at Linlithgow. Of this last 
edifice, the finest altogether of our Scotch Palaces, the larger 
and better part belongs to the first half of the XVIth 
century. What it possesses 'of foreign aspect is doubtless 
due, along with the foreign features of Stirling and Falkland, 
to their foreign builders. In Linlithgow, I may add, the 
ornamentation partook of the spirit of allegory which runs 
through the contemporary poetry of Dunbar, Garin Douglas, 
and Sir David Lindsay. The now empty niches above the 
grand gateway in the eastern side of the quadi'angle, were 
filled with statues of a pope, to represent the church, a 
knight, to indicate the gentry, and a labouring man, to 
symbolise the commons, each having a scroll above his head 
on which were inscribed a few words of legend, now irre- 
trievably lost. All this I leam from records of the year 
1535, which further show that this group, together with the 
group of the Salutation of the Virgin upon the other side of 
the quadrangle, and certain unicorns and a lion upon the 
outer gateway, were brilliantly painted. This external use 
of gaudy colour survived in Scotland to a comparatively late 
date. In the records of the year 1629, for instance, I find a 
sum of 26 6^. charged for " painting his Maiesties haill rowmes 
m the Pallice of Linlithgow, both in sylringis, wallis, doris, 
windowis, bordaris above the hingingis ; and for furniscbing 
all sortis of cullouris and gold belonging thairto ; and 
Ijkwayes for painting and laying ouer with oyle cullour and 
for gelting with gold the haill foir face of the new wark — [that 
is the north side of the quadrangle, built by King James V I.] 
— with the timber windowis and window brodis, staine 
windowis and crownellis, with ane brod for the Kingis armes 
and houssing gilt and set of ; and lykwyse for gelting and 
laying ouer vrith oylo cullour the Pour Orderis — [that if ,^|c 
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Garter, the Thistle, St Michael, and the Golden Heece, all 
held by King James V.] — above the vtter yett, and fur- 
nischiog all sortes of gold, oyle, and warkmanschip thairto, 
and for laying ouer the tuo Tnicornes and gelting of thame;' 
Metal work — cresting the tops of our buildings sometimes 
with a ballustrade, more often with figures of the cross, the 
thistle, the Hon, and the like — was in general use in Scotch 
buildings — here again following the iashion of France— 
during the XVIth and XVIIth centuries ; and we have 
proof that it was liberally painted and gilded. I have tres- 
passed too far in this digression on the external use of colour 
to say anything of its internal application, except that this 
must have been very general. The vestiges of brilliant 
colouring are yet perceptible in the crypt of Glasgow ; aod 
dim outlines of once resplendent forms are still to be 
discerned on the walls of the castle halls of Borthwick and 
Craigmillar. 

If I give way to the temptation of saying something upon 
painted glass, it shall be but a sentence or two. In each of 
the five windows of the chapel in Linlithgow Palace was a 
figure or image of what the records of 1535 call "made 
work," that is, pieced work or mosaic. The price of this 
was 6^. 8d. a foot — the price of the white or common glass 
being 1^. Id. a foot — both sums, of course, being Scotch 
money. The five im^es cost altogether less than 10/., the 
plain glass in which they were set costing 15/. The painted 
glass of the five vrindows of the Lion Chamber of Linhthgow, 
executed in the same year, 1535, cost 71. ; the common glass 
costing leas than il. 

To the same age with most part of the quadrangle of Lin- 
lithgow, the finest of our Palatial courts, belongs most part of 
the quadrangle of Crichton, the finest of our Castle courts. 
Here, again, we meet the marks of foreign taste. The peculiar 
ornament of the structure is in the sharp four-sided facets 
into which the stones are cut. 

" Above ita cornice, row on row 
Of fair hewn faceti richly show 
Their pointed diamood form." 

And this kind of decorated masonry is found in France, 
according to M. de Caumont, at an early period. Thirty 
or forty years later, perhaps, than the best portions of 
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Crichton, the archiepiacopal castle of St. Andrews may be 
named as a fovourable type of Scottish architecture in the 
middle of the XVIth century. 

I now reach the last, the most prolific, and, as I think, the 
best age of Scotch secular architecture. King James V. was 
still busy with his buildings at Holyrood and Linlithgow, at 
Stirling and Falkland, when the fatal rout of Solway broke his 
heart in 1 542. The tumults and wars of the Reformation — ■ 
extending through the distracted minority, and still more 
calamitous reign of his hapless daughter — were fatal to all 
the arts ; and when at length they began to revire uoder the 
peaceful rule of King James YI., about 1570, it was to show 
how vital a change had been wrought in architectural form 
and feeling during an ^aterral of thirty years. Tendencies 
towards Renaissance may be found in all the buildings of 
King James V. ; but when the unfinished works were 
resumed by his grandson, Renaissance, established in prin- 
ciple, was beginning to advance towards supremacy. Its 
progress, however, was so slow that it can scarcely be said, 
perhaps, to have completed its development until the reign 
of King Charles II. It is to the century preceding his death, 
from about 1570 to 1685, that we owe what we may em- 
phatically call the Scotch Castellated Style — that style which 
{atill obviously deriving much fi-om France) produced Strath- 
bogie and Edzell, Fyvie and Castle Fraser, Crathes and 
Craigievar, Midmar and Craigston, Pinkie and Ghimmis. In 
almost all these, I think, as in most other instances, the 
architect was set to work on the square tower of the XVth 
century as the nucleus of his composition ; and it is impos- 
sible not to admire the skill with which the old rectangular 
blocks are grouped into harmony with the new buildings to 
which they give dignity, vastnesa, and variety. 

It is not unworthy of remark that in one or two cases 
where the history of the building has been ascertained, the 
owner would seem to have been his own architect. Pinkie and 
Fyvie assumed their present shape under the eye of Alex- 
ander Seton, first Earl of Dunfermline, who died in 1622, at 
the age of sixty-seven. His education, begun at Rome, was 
completed in France, where, doubtless, be acquired that 
"great skill in architecture" for which he is praised by Lis 
contemporaries. Glammis, again, became what it is, under 
the eye of Patrick, third Earl of Kingbom and fiirst Efi^of [o 
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Strathmore, who died in 1695, at the ^e of fifty-two, leancg 
a memoir of what he did for bis castle, in which he takes 
blame to himself for not consulting " any who in this age 
were known and repute to be the best judges and con- 
trivers." 

While one development of our Scottish architecture of the 
XVIIth century was into these princely chateaux, another 
development — congenial, at once, and contemporary — gave 
us Budi edifices as the Parhament House of Edinburgh, 
Moray House in the same city, Glasgow College, Winton 
House, Innes House, Argyll House at Stirling, one front d 
the courtyard at Falkland, and cue of the courtyard at 
Caerlaverock — reaching its proudest triumph in Heriot's Hos- 
pital. Only a few years after the genius of Wallace, of 
Aytoun, and of Mylne had brought that noble pile to com- 
pletion. Sir Wilham Bruce of Kinross was commissioned to 
build a palace for our Scottish Kin^. The result was Holy- 
rood, almost the last edifice of mark built in Scotland before 
the Union. That event opened new fields for the display rf 
the architectural taste and talents of our countrymen — but 
my task is done. It is beyond my province either to advert to 
what Gibbs, and Mylne, and the Adamses achieved during ■ 
the last century on the other side of the Tweed, or to trace 
the fortunes on this, of that modern school of Scottish archi- 
tecture which has never been adorned by more names of 
eminence, or by more works of merit, than at this hour. 
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KING EDWARD'S SPOLtATIOKS IN SCOTLAND IN i.B. 1296— THE 
CORONATION STONE— ORIGINAL AND UNPUBLISHED EVIDENCE. 



The first northern campaign of King Edward, in which he 
reduced John Balliol, King of Scotland, to submission, is 
marked by two circumatancea, both of which, though but of 
the underwood of history, are of singular interest to both 
nationa These are, first, the seizure of the royal treasures 
in the castle of Edinburgh ; and secondly, the remoyal to 
Westminster, from the Abbey of Scone, near Perth, of the 
chair in which the Kings of Scotland had been accustomed 
to sit when crowned, and the " fatal " or sacred stone which 
was inclosed within it. 

The historical evidence which we now possess on this 
campaign is not of that minute and particular kind which 
the antiquarian mind requires : and concerning the two 
incidents above named, httle is authentically told. Not but 
that in the main the historians have reported the facts truly, 
as far as they go. What I propose is a little to extend the 
information they have given us : and I rely upon the Institute 
not forgetting that as antiquaries or archaeologisba we are 
sohcitous about mere facts and dates, content to leave the 
nobler province to the historian and philosopher. 

When the King of England had formed the resolution to 
reduce by force of arms the realm of Scotland to the sub- 
mission to which he had already brought the Welsh princes, 
his policy being that the whole population of the isle of 
Britain should be under one sovereignty, he moved rapidly 
in the winter through Yorlcshire and Northumberland to the 
town of Berwick. It is unnecessary that I should trouble 
the Institute with the dates of these movements. About 
the 28th of March, he was before Berwick. This was in 
1296, the twenty-fourth year of his reign. Berwick seen 
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surrendered, and the king remained there during the greater 
part of the month of April, towards the close of which was 
fought the battle of Dunbar, which broke for that time the 
power of Scotland. The king did not, as might have been 
expected, advance immediately upon Ddinburgh, but spent 
the month of May in marches aud countermarches in the 
country about Haddington, Jedworth, lloxborough, and 
Castleton "in yalle Lydd." This is gathered from th6 
testes of bis writs, and is suppoi-ted by the diary of this 
campaign printed in the Archaeologia of the Society of 
Antiquaries, vol. xxi. p. 498. It may be observed by the 
way, that this diary is evidently the work of a contemporary, 
and is worthy to be received as an authentic account of the 
king's movements, being bo well supported by dates ot 
the king's writs. At the beginning of June he arrived at 
Edinburgh. The Castle was bravely defended; but at length 
it yielded, and with the loss of this fortress, ensuing on the 
battle of Dunbar, the military operations may be said to 
have ceased, and the further progress of Edward was little 
less than a triumphal march of a conqueror. 

He remained at Edinburgh till the 14th of June : and in 
those few days it appears to have been, that, being com- 
pletely master of the place, he forced his way into the 
treasuries of the Eiogs of Scotland, and selected suc^ things 
as he thought proper to be removed as spolia opima, partly 
to enrich lus own treasury, and partly to break the spirit of 
a brave people struggling to maintain their ancient inde- 
pendence. 

That he removed or destroyed the ancient records of the 
kingdom is asserted, aud the document which I shall first 
adduce will show that some things of this nature were at 
this time taken by him, beside those which a few years 
beford had been exhibited at Korham, and perhaps never 
returned. That he took away the ancient crown and 
sceptre, and other iusignia of sovereignty, is also asserted ; 
and of this act of rapine there seems to be sufficient proo^ 
though it receives no support from the inventories, as 
far as they are known to me, of his choicer possessions in 
the later years of his reign. Things which he actually 
removed will appear from a schedule entitled "Inventain 
Castro de Edenebui^h," one of a coUectiou of such schedules, 
forimng together an inventory of the cups, jewels, kc. 
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belonging to the king : everything indeed which fell under 
the head Jocalia. This list was compiled very soon after his 
return from this expedition. 

INVENTA IN CASTRO DE EDENEBURGH, 
I. m COFFRO CCM CKOCE BUST IKFKA HCRIPTA : 

Primo. Unnm forcerium' pulcrum ia quo sunt Iisc : 

nnum pulTinarium' de annis, fraclum. 

UDUS moraua' deauntua. 

una cmz atangnea 

unam piilTinnrium cum griSbnibtiR 

duo panni de arint«' 

ona alba de armis Regia Anglite. 

una atola et nnum fanum.' 
Item UDum pulvinarium de armia Regia Scotis coopertum eindone nibro. 

una trocia' desurata quia fuit Epiacopi Roanenais. 

DRn DUX cum pede et cooperculo arj^ento deaiirato muiiilo. 

QDua ciphuB de cristallo cum pede deaurntn. 

UDUB ciphuB totum criatallo argento muuituB. 

tria comua ebumea haraesiata cum aerico et argento 

nnum carnu de bugle 

duo parvi coatelli' de tammari' muniti argento 

unua parvua ciphus argenteun deauratus cum pede de mnzero' 

nnua ciphua de tammari eum pede argcnten 

una nui cum pede argentea deaurata, fracta. 

nnna ciphos de criati^lo cum pede argentea deaurata, fractui. 

II. 18 COFFRO CCH L. 

Prirao. duo coatelli de criatallo argento ligati, 

nnaa mazerue' cum pede et cooperculo argento munito deaurato. 

nnna ciphns de ove griffini' fracio in toto argento munitua^ 

nnua ciphua de criatallo cnm pede argenti deaurati. 

anus ciphua cum cooperculo de mngelto* et una pede argenti deanrati 

nuoa picherua de mugetto argento deaurato munitua. 

nnua maieniB sine pede parvi valoria. 
[The three entries which M\ow are cancelled, and the reaaua ia given in 
the margin :~Intrantur in Libro.] 

ana navia argenti ponderis ii''- 

unum par pelvium argenti, ponderis vi"' 

unum par pcl»ium argenti ponderis cxvii*"'' vi''' 

' A amall chcsL 

' A mull ihrina or perhnpa' altar, 

■dkptecl to fit a. Crsvelling chapel. - a iiinpie gtiwi. 

■ ClBBp. t A griffin'* tgg, nai]j an rggof the 

< Hair — a hair cloth for penance. ostrich, if not rather > cDcoB-nat. 

* Allie, Rtole, and maniple, ' Crar.ier. ' Cancelled. 

' CoHtclli is written b} miitake far cos- * This wnrd ia not in the oriiinal 

trelli, as in the correspnniting enlrj' in Ducange, or In his Cantianator, nor in 

another inTenlorj of Uia twenl<r-ninth other glosaariea whero it might he ei- 

jiear. The eoatrelli were drinliing-cDpa. pected to appsar. ( ^onoli' 

See Ducange. v n 'v J^ iv 
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III. IH COFPBO DE N, 

[The whole of the following entries are cancelled, and for the reason giwn 
in the former cue. But it is added — ' Restitu&atur poatea m 
garderoba.'] 

Ciphua magnus argenteus deauratus cum pede et coopereulo pond. 

CiphuB argent! deaurati cum pede etcoopercnlo pond. Iriii'' ii'- 

Ciphus Argent! deaurati cum pede et coopereulo pond, xlvi** riii'* 

CiphuB argeoti deaurati cum pede et coopereulo pond, I*' minus lil'' 

Ciphus argenti deaurati cum pede et coopereulo pond, xixriii'- ti^- 

CiphuB argenti cum pede et coopereulo pond. IJi'' xi'- 

CiphuB argenti deaurati cum pede et iine coopereulo pond, zixt'* iii'* 

Ciphus argenti deaurati cum pede et coopereulo. li'- t'- 

Ciphus argenti cum pede et coopereulo pond. i. marc xvii^' 

Ciphus argenti cum pede sine coopereulo pond. zizviU'' iiii^* 

Ciphue argenti albui cum pede sine coopereulo pond, xx'' minus H' 

Ciphus argenti deaurati cum pede sine coopereulo pond, iiiii** 

Ciphus argenti platus pond, iiiii"' vi'^* 

Picherus argenti cum coopereulo pond, xli*- iiii<i- 

Ficherus ad aquam albus pond. zxTi'- 

Unum lavatorium ad aquam argenti album pond, xiii*' 

Picherus argeuti ad aquam alhus pond, xx" riii'l. 

On the dorse of this part of the inventor; is the following imporlftut notice. 

St memorandum quod it! i die Septembris, anno iziiii*° omnia JocsTia 
infra Bcripta mittebantur de Berewico usqne London per JohsuDein 
Caudelarium in tribus Cofris cum signia ut infra. Et unum msgunn) 
Cofrum et ii. parroa Cufros cum diversiB scriptia et memorsndii 
iuTentis tn Castro de Edenehurgh : et unum Cofnim cum reliquiit 
inventis ibidem: et xix coruua de Bucle, etunum cornugriffone; que 
liberota fucruut in Garderoba per Dominum Robertum Gi&rd et 
Dominum Hugonem de Roburo quie inventa fuerunt in quodam Priorstu 
juxta Forfare : et uimm fardellum cum direrslB rebus que fiieniiit 
Epiacopi Suncti Andrei liberatum in Garderoba per Dominum J. de 
Swineborn militem et cuatodem ejusdem Episcopatua menae Septembris 
in principio ; et nnum diacum magnuni >rgenteum pro elemosjoa. 

Et omuia ista liberarit dictuB Johannes Doraitio Johaoni de Drokess- 
ford ; quia idem dominus Johannes deposuit in Garderobft M'esl- 
monaaterinm. 

It will not be oat of place if we add that in another iorentorj of Um 
king's '' Jocalia," formed in the 31st year of his reign, we find ; 

una pix cum impressione sigilli regni Scociie. 

unus panerius coopertus corio nigro ferro ligatua, in quo contineatnr 
acripta niagnatum et aliorum regni Scoein facta Regi de fidelilati- 
bua Huia et homagiis post gucrram Scociie anno xziili"!- 

duo pallia ad pendenda in occlesia quro Toaerunt de Scoeia, coeperts 
de viridi baud. 

unus coatrellua lignena involutos pannolioeo sigillatus Mgillis dirersis. 
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uiiui CofniB rubeus in quo continentur Litora ct Arguraenia tangencia 
regnum el daoiiaiuoi Scocite et fidelitatem liomagii Regie et Mag- 
Datum Scocin. 



We leil the King of England at Edinburgh. He marched 
on to Stirling, where his writs are dated from the 16th to 
the 20th of June. On the 2l8t he was at Ughtrahurdur 
(Auchterarder), and on the 22nd he arrived at Perth. He 
halted there for a few days, as afterwards at Cluny and 
Forfar, and on the 7th or 8th he arrived at Montrose. 
There he remained till the 11th, and during the time received 
the submission of BaUiol and many of the magnates. He 
then passed on to Aberdeen, Kyntore, and " Elgin in Moravia,' 
so designated in the writs, confirming so far the statement in 
the old chroniclers, through whose orthography we should 
hardly, without assistance, recognise the name of this 
ancient town. 

He advanced no farther north. On the 2nd of August he 
vas at " Kyncardine in Keel," from whence he passed to 
Brechin, Dundee, and Perth. That he visited Perth on his 
return from Elgin, a fact which we find in the Itinerary, is a 
confirmation, worthy regard, of the statement of the English 
chroniclers Walsingham and Hemingford, that it was on his 
return southward that he visited the Abbey of Scone, for 
Scone is situated very near to Perth. The ancient kings of 
Scotland had been crowned at Scone, and in the Abbey there 
was kept the fatal stone inclosed in a chair in which the 
kings had been accustomed to sit when the crown was placed 
upon their heads. For this stone they claimed what appears 
to be a fabulous antiquity. It was no less than one of the 
atones in the stony region of Beth-El, nay, the very stone on 
which the head of the patriarch Jacob rested when he saw 
the vision of angels ; and there was a story belonging to it 
of its having been brought by way of E^pt into Spain, of 
its resting in Galicia, of its being carried from thence to 
Ireland, of its removal to Argyteshire, where it was placed 
in the royal castle of Dunstaffnag, from whence it was re- 
moved to this Abbey of Scone. History finds it there, 
though it may know nothing of its previous wanderings, and 
may repudiate entirely the names and the dates, which are 
not wanting in the traditions respecting it. 

Whatever amount of credit may be given to its earlia^ , 
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conditions, there is nodoubt that 'when at Scone it was regarded 
with superstitious reverence, and that a lai^e amount of affec- 
tion and patriotism was gathered around it. But it was looked 
upon with other feelings. It was regarded as assuring secure 
possession to the kings of Scotland of whatever land in whidb 
it was found, and it is alleged, perhaps on somewhat doubtful 
authority, that before it had left Scone these verses were in- 
scribed upon it or near to it : — 

Ni fallat Fatum, Scotia hunc quocunque locatum 
Inveuiunt lapidem, regnare, tenentur ibidem. 

It was, therefore, strictly in accordance with the line of King 
Edward's policy to get possession of this ancient and renei^ 
able relique, and to remove it far from the sight of a people 
whose spirit of independence it so directly tended to foster. 
He spent only one day at Perth, and we can hardly doubt 
that he then personally visited the Abbey of Scone, and 
that under his immediate inspection the stone was removed, 
and the chair perhaps destroyed, as we hear no more of 
it in documents in which the stone itself is mentioned. 

The king, on returning to Berwick, where ho proposed 
to remain for some weeks, passed through Edinburgh, 
where he arrived on Friday, the 17th of August There 
is some slight reason for thinking that he might deposit 
the stone for a time in the Castle ; for in one of the royal 
inventories — that which was made in his thirty-fifth year, 
the year iu which he died at Burgh on the Sands — it is said 
to have been found in the Castle of Edinburgh. But this 
is BO contrary to much other evidence, that unless we re- 
gard it as referring to a temporary abode there after its 
removal from Scone, we must look upon it as an error. 

Its removal to Westminster ensued very speedily on its 
being taken from Scone. It occurs in several inventories 
of the choice posseasions of the king, where it is described 
simply thus : Una petra magna super quam Reges Scociae 
solebant coronari. The king treated it with the highest 
respect. We have the testimony of his epitaph that he was 
a devout prince ; 

Filius ipso Dei, quern cordc colebat, et ore ; 

and indeed the whole course of his history shows it, eRpe- 
cialty his expedition to Palestine. We may call him a 
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superstitious prince, even with all his fine qualities and 
admirable abilities as a temporal ruler, carrying about with 
Mm, as he did, sacred reliquea, aijd storing among his choicer 
possessions, two pieces of the rock of Calvary, which were 
presented to him by one Robert Ailward. It is, perhaps, not 
goiog beyond the limit of legitimate conjecture to suppose 
that he gave credit to the ancient traditions, and seriously 
regarded it, if not the very stone on which the head of the 
Patriarch had rested, yet, as at least, a stone from the plain of 
Beth-El, which had once formed part of the piece of Cyclo- 
peian architecture, which the Pentateuch informs us the 
Patriarch had there erected in memory of bo remarkable a 
vision. In accordance with this, its religious character, he 
determined to give it a place in the chapel at Westminster, 
recently erected by his ^ther, inclosing the shrine of Ring 
Edward the Confessor. There, also, the remains of his 
father and of his own Queen Eleanor were deposited, and 
there he himself intended to tia No place more sacred than 
this could have been chosen. There was an altar opposite 
the shrine. It stood where are now the two Coronation Chairs. 
The stone was deposited near this altar, where it may be 
presumed daily serrices were performed. In contemplating 
it in its place, which we may now do, to feel the full effect of 
the scene, we should for the moment restore, in imagination, 
the altar and its appendages, and lay aside for the time the 
low esteem in which reliques, however sacred, are in these 
times held. 

But the king had a further purpose respecting it. He 
prided himself on having brought his affairs in Scotland to a 
successfiil issue. He is described on his monument as 
"Malleus Scotorum," and here was the proof — the stone on 
which the &te of Scotland might be said to hang. 

Further, he determined that it should be devoted to the 
same piupose to which it had been devoted while in the 
possession of the Scots. It had formed part of the Corona- 
tion Chair of Scotland ; it was now to be the seat on which 
future sovereigns of England should be seated when they were 
anointed vrith the sacred oil, had the diadem placed upon their 
brow, and the sceptre in their hand. And with this inten- 
tion he ordered a chair to be constructed, and the stone to 
be placed immediately beneath the seat. That this was 
done with a view to its future use as the throne on li^hjolf^,. 
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the sovereign was to sit on the day of the coronation, appears 
&om the following entry by a contemporary hand in the 
Inventory of tlie last year of his reign : — " Mittehatur per 
preceptum Eegis usque Abbathiam de Westmonasterio ad 
aasedendum ibidem juxta feretrum Sancti Edwardj, in qua- 
dam cathedra Ugnea deaurata quam Rex fieri precepit [ut 
Reges Anglise et ScocIbb infra sederent die Coronationis eorun- 
dem] ad perpetuam rei naemoriam." This may be set against 
what Walsingham states, "jubens inde fieri celebrantium 
cathedram sacerdotum." I ought to add, however, that the 
words inclosed in brackets have a line drawn through them; 
but still they may be taken as good proof, with other circum- 
Btances, and the subsequent usage, that the chair was, as to 
its original purpose, the Coronation Chair. 

The king's first intention was that the chair should be 
of bronze, and Adam, his goldsmith, had made considerable 
progress in the work, when the king changed his purpose, 
and directed that a chair of wood should be constructed, and 
he called in the assistance of Master Walter, his painter, to 
decorate it with his art. We learn these particulars from a 
piece of evidence of a character remarkably authentic, the bill 
of Adam the goldsmith of expenses for which he daimed 
payment. This bill is entitled — " Compotus Ad® auriiabri 
Regis de jocaJibus emptis ad opus Regis ; et de aurifabria 
diversa facta per eundem anno xxvii" et anno xxviii" usque 
xxvii diem Marcii." An extract from this account of so 
much as relates to the chair, is the second piece of original 
evidence which I proposed to lay before the Institute. 

Eidem [id est Adn] pro diTeniH cnstibus per ipsum factii c: 
cathedram de cupro quam Rex priuB fieri preceperat nana xiv° post ri 
Buum de Scocia, pro petra auper quam ReesB Scocite aolebant coronari 
iuventa apiid Scone anno xxiiii'° Buperponenda juita altare ante feretmm 
Sancti Edwardi in Ecclesia Abbathite Westmooasterii : et nmic eadem 
petra in quadam cathedra de ligno facta per Uagiatrum Waltenun pietarem 
Regis loco dictte Cathedrffi qute prius ordinata fuit de cupro est assess*: 
videlicet pro una Cathedra de ligno facta ad exemplar aherius catbedne 
fondenda de cupro — c sol. — Bt pro k' d lib. cupri emptis una cum 
stagno empto ad idem cuprum allaiandum xii lib. t sol. — Et pro vadiis e( 
stipendiis uniua operarii fundentia eandem cathedram et preparttntU pe^ 
ejusdem una cum formia ad hoc inveniendum et faciendum ; per eertara 
coQvencionem factam cum eodem, x lib. — Bt pro stipendiis divenonnD 
opcrancium in metallo predicto post formatiooem ejusdem cathedrs mentobnt 
Junii et Julli ante primum diem Augusti aono xxv° qno die dictte ^eratiwo 
cessarunt ex toto per preceptnm Regis ratione passsgii sui vennu ^aodnaoi. 
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iilib.riiBol.xiden. — EtprtinBtilemeDtisemptii pro Dpentlonibna predictii 
et emendftcioiie aliorum per vicea, xl sol. — Et pro duobus leopBrdia parvia 
delignofaciendiBdepingendiB et deaurandis, et liberatis Uagistro Waltero 
pictoii ad asBidendia super cathedrain de ligno facUm per dictum MagiBtnun 
Wttlteruoi per utrasqae coBtaB, liii sol. iiii den. per coropotum factum uum 
eodem apud WestmoDaaterium xivii die Marcii anno xiriii". 

Summa xxzii lib., vi aol. lii den. 

There is another notice of work performed on this 
chair, in the Wardrobe Account of the 29th of the reign, 
published from the original in the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Hagistro Waltero pictori, pro euitubua et expensta per ipBum factU circa 
UDum gradum faciendum ad pedem novie cathedrra in qua petra Scociie 
reponitur juxta altare ante feretrum Sancti Edwardi In Eccleaia Abbattce 
Westmonaster' juxta ordinationem Regis, menae Uartii, et in stipendiia 
earpentarioram et pictorum eundem gradum depingencium, et pro auro et 
couiribua direrais emptis pro eadem depingenda ; una cum factura uniua 
eaui pro dicta eatheidra cooperianda, aicut patet per particulas inde io 
garderoba liberataa, i lib. xii sol. vit den. 

The position in the Chape) of Saint Edward the Confessor 
occasioned the chair to be called Saint Edward's chair, by 
which name it is usually spoken of, when people had become 
familiar with it Now, when called into use, it is covered 
with cloth of gold ; but when Queen Elizabeth sat in it, we 
find the following entry of decorations for what is called the 
Siege Royal ; " Cloth of silver incarnate, for coyering Saint 
Edward's Chair, 18^ yards. Fringe of red silk and silver, 
71b8. and 3-^ oz. Bawdekyn crimson and green and other 
mean silk, for covering the steps going up into the Mount, 
149 yards. Says of the largest size, 12 pieces. Says of the 
lesser size for the Siege Royal, 17 pieces. Cusshions out of 
the wardrobe." 

When the fortune of war turned against England, and a 
less vigorous successor lost all that King Edward had gained 
in Scotland, it is stated that there were negotiations for the 
return of this stone ; and it is even alleged that the return of 
it was one of the articles of the Treaty at Northampton in 
the second year of King Edward the Third. No such clause 
is found in the copy of the treaty in the Foedera ; hut that 
such an act was contemplated seems to be imphed in the 
terms of a Koyal Writ, of the date of July 1, 1328, addressed 
to the Abbot and Monks of Westminster, setting forth that 
the Council had come to the resolution of giving ^$t,^|e 
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stone, and requiring them to delirer it to Uie Sheriff of 
London, to be carried to the Queen Mother. This writ, it 
will be obaerved, ia for its delivery to the Queea Mother, 
meaning IsabelhL Her inQuence was then beginning to be 
looked upon with jealousy by the English nobles, who may 
have in some way not now known, frustrated in this par- 
ticular the Queen's policy. 

However, it is manifest that it was not returned ; for the 
Scottish historians do not claim the recovery of it amoDg the 
good deeds done to their nation by Robert Bruce, and the 
stone and the chair in which it was enclosed may still be 
seen in the cbapel at Westminster. 

One word more, respecting the alleged antiquity of the 
stone, which Toland does not hesitate to call " the ancientest 
respected monument in the world." In considering this 
question we are to try its claims to be what tiie tra- 
ditions of the middle ages claimed for it, by the same 
tests by which other reliques of high antiquity are tested. 
We are not to expect written evidence as we do for transac- 
tions of a time when the art of writing was extensively used, 
but early tradiH<mary belief supported 6y parallel iis(Lges or 
incidents, and Jree fi^m gross improbabilities. Fevf in this 
instance will contend for the dates, or for the existence even 
of the person who ia said to have brought it from Egypt ; 
but there is nothing which violently shocks the sense of 
probability and the regard which all must cherish for main- 
taining the truth of history, in supposing that some Christian 
devotee, in perhaps the second, third, or fourth centui-y, brought 
this stone from the stony territory of the plain of Lot, 
having persuaded himself that it was the very stone on which 
the head of the patriarch had rested when he saw the vision of 
Angels; or had even become possessed of the very stone which 
is said to have been preserved in the Holy of Holies of the 
second Temple at Jerusalem, vrith the tradition that it had 
been Jacob's pillow. Where is the improbability that when the 
Temple was destroyed, this stone should pass into the hands 
of a devotee, to be preserved by him, as the altar of the 
church of Doncaster was preserved by Thridwulf in the wood 
of Elmete, when the church was burnt by the Pagans. 
Once in the possession of such a person, it would be 
cherished by him as King Edward cherished the portions of 
the rock of Calvary which were presented to him, or as his 
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uncle the King of the Romans cherished the Christian 
reliquea of the most sacred character which he brought to 
England. Once preserved and venerated, nothing is more 
probable than that it should at length be found in Galicia, 
where Christianity took deep root in the very earliest ages of 
the Church. There is no natural impossibility in its passing 
fromtheuce into Ireland, the land of Saints, and -where races 
of people hare claimed a Spanish origin, and from thence 
to Scotland. That it there became allied to Royalty is but 
in accordance with what appears to have been the usages of the 
island, — the stone at Kingston upon Thames being connected 
in popular tradition with the coronation of Saxon Kings 
known to have been performed there. 

The atone is said to be a calcareous sandstone, and may 
one day be shown to be of the same formation with those of 
which Dr. Clarke speaks as found on the site of Betb-El. 
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NOTICES OF THE BEAHK, OR SCOLDS' BRIDLE. 

BT F. A. CABR1N0T0N, Ebo. 

This instmment, used for the punishment of scolds, of 
■which a specimen, now in my possession, was exhibited at a 
recent meeting of the Institute, appears to have been in use 
in this country from the time of the Commonwealth to the 
reign of King William the Third. 

As far as I am aware, it never was a legal punishment ; 
indeed, in the year 1 655, Mr. Gardiner, in his work hereafter 
cited, complains of it as illegal and improper. The punish- 
ment for scolds was, and is still, by the laws of England, the 
Cucking-Btool, of. which, in ita two forms, representations 
have been given in illustration of a memoir in the Wiltshire 
" ArchiBological Magazine.*" The fixed Cucking-stool was 
found in a perfect state, near Worthing, by my late friend 
Mr. Curwood, the barrister ; and the movable one was 
noticed in a state equally perfect at Wootton Bassett, by 
Mrs. Hains of that place, who is still living. 

I know of the existence of branks in several places, and 
no doubt there are other examples ; the punishment must, 
therefore, have been quite a common one. 

There was, in the year 1655, a brank at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyue, and it possibly exists there still. Dr. Plot mentions 
branks at Newcastle-under-Lyme and at Walsall, in the reign 
of King James II. These, however, are a little different in 
form from that at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

There is a brank in the Aahmolean Museum, at Oxford ; 
and, about seven years ago, there was another in the magis- 
trates' room in the Shire-hall at Shrewsbury, but the latter 
.' has since that time been taken away. The branks at Oxford ' 
'kaS. Shrewsbury were both similar to that figured by Dr. 
' Plot ; except that each of them had only one staple, and not 
different staples to suit persons of different sizes. 
' ' ■ • A brank, from Lichfield, was formerly shown at a meeting 

■ Od Certun Ancient Wiltahire Cus- other exunplei 
terns. 1. The Cueking-atooL " Witta. Mr. Wriglifa 
Hag»ine * toI. i., p. 68, where noticei of p. 40. 
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of the Institute, and I am told that another exists at the 
church of Walton-on-Thames ; and Mr. Noake, in his " Wor- 
cefiter in the Olden Time," gives an entry in the corporation 
books of that city, relating to the repair of this species of 
instrument, under the date of 1658. 

The brank in my possession is of the reign of "William III,, 
if a stamp of the letter W, crowned, may be considered as 
denoting that date. Of this brank I can give no account. 
The person from 
whom I had it knevf J^^ 
nothing of its history, %?^ 
Dot even for what 
purpose it was intended. 

The Venerable Archdeacon 
Hale, on seeing this example 
of the brank, when it was 
produced for the inspection of 
the Institute, remarked, that 
from so many cucking-stools 
and branks having existed 
from the reign of Charles II. 
to that of Queen Anne, and 

fix>m so many entries and me- Brank,intiupM*«iQaofMr p. a. 
moranda being found respect- c«nDgton. 

ing them, they must have been then in frequent use ; and 
yet now there seemed no occasion for either. He suggested, 
that in those times, there being few lunatic asylums, and 
insanity being a disease little understood, it was probable 
that many insane women were violent, and punished as 
scolds, who would be now treated as lunatics. 

It was also stated by the Archdeacon, that, in addition to 
cucking-stools and branks, the scolds of former days had the 
terrors of the ecclesiastical courts before their eyes, and that 
the ecclesiastical records of the diocese of London contained 
many entries respecting scolds ; and it is stated by Mr. 
Noake, in his "Notes and Queries for Worcestershire,"* that 
" in 1614, Margaret, wife of John Bache, of Chaddesley, was 
prosecuted at the sessions as a ' comon skould, and a sower 
of strife amongste her neyghboures, and hath bynn presented 

' P. 106. Thii is in kdminble little 326 pages at addenda to *■ Bntiid'g Pii- 

«"rk. It coDtaini much informal ion, in palsr Autiquiliea." 
adinpudpoiiiilBr form, audit in eOwl dcjiiz^sovCiOOQIc 

tOL. XIII. X !l *" 
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for a skoulde at the leete houlden for the manour of Chads- 
ley, and for misbehavying her tonge towards her mother-in- 
law at a visytacoD at Bromsgrove, and was excommunicated 
therefore,' 

"In 1617, EUnor Nichols was presented as *a great 
scold and mischief-maker,' who is said to hare been excom- 
municated, and had never applied to make her peace widi 
the Church." 

I should obserre, that this instrument is in some instaDces 
called "a braak ; " in others, "thebranks;" "a pair of 
branks ; " and " the scolds'-bridle ; " but it is worUij of 
' remark, that the word " brank " does not occur in anj 
dictionary that I have seen, although the instrument itself 
appears to be so frequently met with. 

The brank is mentioned in the works of Mr. Brand, Kr. 
Gardiner, Mr. Sykes, Dr. Plot, and Mr. Noake, In the fol- 
lowing passages. 

Mr. Brand, in his " History of Newcaatle-upon-Tyn^" 
says, — " In the time of the Commonwealth, it appears that 
the magistrates of Newcastle-upon-Tyne punished scolds 
with the branks, and drunkards by making them carry a tub, 
called the Drunkard's Cloak, through the streets of that 
town. We shtiU presume that there is no longer any occasioo 
for the former ; but why has the latter been laid aside V 

" A pair of branks are stUl preserved in the Town-court of 
Newcastle. See an account of them, with a plat^ in Plot's 
' Staffordshire.' Vide Gardiner's ' English Grievance of the 
Coal-trade.' The representation in tMs work is a fiic-simile 
from his."* 

Mr. Gardiner's work, here cited, is a small quarto volame, 
thus entitled : 

" England's Grievance Discovered in relation to the Coal- 
trade, with a Map of the River Tine, and situation of the 
Town and Corporation of Newcastle ; the tyrannical oppres- 
sion of their Mt^trates ; their Charters and Grants ; the 
several Tryals, Depositions, and Judgements obtained a^inat 
them ; with a Breviate of several Statutes proving repngoant 
to their actions, with proposals for reducing ^e excessive 

' Tor represeDtationa of both, bbo the < " Hiatorj of Kewcwtle," nl. i^, f- 

plate of" MiBcclUimuaa Aotimiities," No. 192. Tbe repTMeotMioti is DotTafK- 

2 aod 3, " Bnnd'a History of NewcMile," ourate u reguda the drns. 
ToI.ii.,p. 47. 

DciiiizedoyGooQie 
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Rates of Coals for the future, and the rise of their Grants 
appearing in this Book. 

"By Ralph Gardiner, of Chriton, in the county of 
Northumberland, Gent. London, printed for M. Jbbitson, in 
Smith£eld ; and P. Stent, at the White Horse in Giltspur 
Street without Newgate. 1655."* 

The work commences with an Epistle dedicatory to " His 
Highness Oliver, Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c.," in which the writer 
states several pubhc grievances, and makes ten suggestions 
for their remedy ; the tenth suggestion being as follows : — 

" X. And that a law be created for death to such as shall 
commit perjury, forgery, or accept of bribery." 

Against this some one has written in the margin of the 
British Museum copy — " The author suffer'd death for forging 
of guiDeas." ' The handwriting of this piece of interesting 
information being apparently of the reign of Queen Anne or 
George I. 

The work contains Forty-six Depositions of witnesses in 
support of the Allegations — at the commencement of six of 
these are engravings ; and the work concludes with an Ab- 
stract of Statutes from Magna Charta to 1 7 Charles I., and 
Ordinances of Farhament relating to Municipal matters irom 
1640 to 1653.— Chap. LV. At p. 110 the following Depo- 
sitions occur, to which is prefixed the well-known engraving, 
which has been frequently copied, representing a female 
wearing the branks. 

'* (A..) John Willit, of Jptmch, upon hia oath said, that he, this Depo- 
nent, iras !n NevKtutlt six months ftgo, and there he saw one Ann Bidle> 
etoDe drove through the streets bj an officer of the same corporation 
holding a rope in hia hand, the other end faatned to an engine called the 
Branka, which ia like a Crovn, it being of Iron, which was musled over the 
head and face, with a great gap or tongue of Iron forced into her mouth, 
which forced the blood ont. And that ia the puoiahment vthich the Hagia- 
trates do inflict upon chiding and scoulding women, aud that he hath 
o^n Been the like done to others. 

* Id Mr. Huxnre'a cop; of thii work, feller in Lower Hoor Field*. 1 bongfat it 

DOW inihaBiilUi Hneenm, is the follow- of Hr. King, sad pud hini one guinea Mid 

ing note, written bjr that learned ftentlS' a. half Cor it — F. HargraTc." 

man : — " ISth Ma;, 1783. This book is * Counterfeiting gold or nlver coin was 

eitremelj icsrce. This eopy of it, Ihnogh aoapitaloB^ee inUiereign ofCbarlesII., 

■ id in the f- ' ■ - ..,.,...._... 



t no forgarv of any docament 
was sold at t£e aale of Hr. Galnton'i till thi reign of George I. 
book* for one gaiaea, to Hr. King, book- 
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" (B.) He, this Deponent, further affirms dutt he hath seen men dro*e 
up and down the streets with s great Tub or Barrel opened in the sides, 
with a hole in one end to put through their heads and so corer their 
shoulders and bodies down to the small of their legs, and then close the 
same, called the new-fashioned Cloak, and so make them wear it to the riew 
of all beholders, aud this is their punisbmeut for druukardg and the like. 

" (C>) This Deponent further testifies that the Merchants and Shoe- 
makers of the said Corporation will not take any Appren^ce under ten 
jears' Berritude, and knoweth many bound for the same terme, and cannot 
obtain freedome without." 5 EUe. 4. 

" (D.) Drunkards are to pa; a fine of fire shillings to the poor, to be 
paid within one week, or be set in the Stocks six hours ; for the second 
offence to be bound to the Good Behaviour. I, K. Jamet, 9, 21, 7. 

" (B.) Scoulds are to be Duckt over head and ears into the water in a 
Ducking-stool. 

" (F.) And Apprentices are to serre but seven jears. 5 Elig. 4." 

Mr. John Sykes, in his " Local Records of Northumber- 
land,"' under the date of Sept. 14, 1649, says — "Two ancient 
punishments of Newcastle, inflicted on disturbers of the 
peace, appear as being practised about this time," a New* 
castle clc^ for drunkards, and " the scold wore an iron 
engine called ' the branks,' in the form of a crown ; it 
covered the head, hut left the face exposed, and having a 
tongue of iron which went into the mouth constrained silence 
from the moat violent brawler." Mr. Sykes gives a copy of 
Mr. Gardiner's engraving of Ann Bidlestone wearing the 
brank, and adds — " the branks are still preserved iu the 
town's court." 

Why Mr. Sykes should have inserted his notice of the 
brank under the date of 1649 I know not. He derived his 
information apparently from Mr. Gardiner's volume, printed 
in 1655, and the only dates which occur in that work are of 
the year 1653, viz.: — 

Mr. Gardiner's Petition to Parliament, Sept. 29, 1653. 

It is referred to the Committee of Trade and Corporationa, 
Oct. 5, 1653. 

And, on the 18th of Oct., 1653, that Committee directs 
that it shall be taken into consideration on the 1 5th of 
November then next. 

After this Mr. Gardiner exhibits charges agunst the Co^ 
poration of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dated 1653 (no month or 
day), and at the end of them he says — " The Committee 
drffw up and signed a Report against the Corporation, aDd 

' V.J.i,p.l05. PullWitJ iu 18 13, GoOqIc 
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■would have presented the same to his Highnesse the Lord 
Protector, but I conceived that a narration was better." 

Then follow the depositions — one of which, relating to 
scolds, drunkards, and apprentices, has been given above. 

Dr. Plot, in his "Natural History of Staffordshire," 
chap, ii., 8. 97, sajs — " We come to the Arts that respect 
Mankind, amongst which, as elsewhere, the civility of prece- 
dence must be allowed to the women, and that as well in 
punishments as favours. For the former whereof, they have 
such a peculiar artifice at New-Castle [under Lyme] and 
Walsall, for correcting of scolds, which it does too so 
effectually, and so very safely, that I look upon it as much 
to be preferred to the Cucking-stoole, which not only en- 
dangers the health of the parly, but also gives the tongue 
liberty 'twixt every dipp ; to neither of which is this at all 
lyable ; it being such a bridle for the tongue, as not only 
quite deprives them of speeck,.hul brings shame for the trans- 
gression, and humility thereupon, before 'tis taken off. 
Which being an instrutnent scarce heard of, much less seen, 
I have here presented it to the reader's view, tab. 32, fig. 9, 
as it was taken from the original one, made of iron, at Neto- 
Castle under L^e, wherein the letter a shows the joynted 
collar that comes round the neck ; b, c, the loops and staples 
to let it out and in, according to the bigness and slenderness 
of the neck ; d, the joynted semicircle that comes over the 
liead, made forked at one end to let through the nose ; and 
e, the plate of iron that is put into the mouth, and keeps down 
the tongue. Which, being put upon the offender by order of 
the magistrate, and fastened with a padlock behind, she is 
lead through the towne by an officer to her shame, nor is it 
taken off, till after the party begins to show all external 
signes imaginable of humiliation and amendment." 

Dr. Plot was keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
and professor of chemistry in that university ; this work 
was printed at Oxford in 1686, and dedicated to King 
James II. 

Mr. Noake, in his " Worcester in tho Olden Time,"^ gives 
the following entry from the corporation books of that 
city. 

" 1638. Paid for men^ini; the bridle for bridleinge of Bcoulds, and tvrn 
cords for the Mme. js, ijd." 

' P. IIU. DcillizedoyGOOQiC 
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It would seem that the brank or "bridle for bridleinge of 
scoulds " must have been a good deal used in the city of 
Worcester, from its requiring so considerable a repair in 
1658 ; and it further appears that, within thirty-five years 
before, the cucking-stool had not fallen into desuetude in 
that city, as Mr. Koake gives the following entries from the 
corporation hooks there respecting its use : — 

" 1623. Allowed the mone^r for whipping of one Rogeres, and for 
caiTjiog aereral women upon the gum-stoole. 

" 1625. For mending the Blocks at the QrasB-crosae, for whippiogof 
diven persons, and carting of other some, and for hailing the goome-Uwle 
to the houses of divers scouldinge people." 

Mr. Noake adds — " A curious instrument of punishment, 
probably used for a similar purpose, may still be seen hung 
up with some armour in the Worcester Guildhall. The fol- 
lowing is from a sketch taken by me a few months ago. The 
head was inserted in this helmet, and the visor, which is 
here represented as hanging down, being connected with the 
toothed uprights, was drawn up and down by means of a 
key winding up the end of the rod which passes imme- 
diately across the top of the helmet, and which rod ia 
fumi^ed with cogs at the end, to fit into the teeth of the 
uprights. The visor was thus 
drawn up so as to completely 
darken the eyes and cover the 
nose. The little square box 
with a hole, to which a screw 
is affixed at the side, was 
probably intended to receive 
the end of a pole fixed in a 
wall, from which the patient 
was thus made to stand out, 
though certainly not ' in relief 
"These instruments [branks], 
as well as cucking-stools, were 
in use in nearly all towns. The 
present specimen is probably 
temp. Henry VII." 
In the museum at Ludlow, according to informatioo for 
which I am indebted to Mr. W. J. Bernbard Smith, another 
example is preserved of an iron cap, probably for branding 
offenders, much resembling that at Worcester, but perhaps 
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more complicated. It is furnished with a similar rack and 
side wheels for compression. [See page 269, infra.'} 

Dr. Ormerod, in his "History of Cheshire,"* after men- 
tioning that a cucking-stool was iu esistence at Macclesfield 
in the last century, adds — " and there is also yet preserved 
an iron brank or bridle for scolds, which has been used within 
the memory of the author's informant, Mr. Browne, and 
which is mentioned as ' a brydle for a. curste queane,' among 
the articles delivered by the serjeant toSirUrian Legh, Ent, 
on his being elected mayor, Oct. 3, 21 Jac. I. An iron 
bridle was used at Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, a few years 
ago, as a punishment for prostitutes. Thebridle was fixed 
in their mouths and tied at the baok of the head with rib- 
bona, and, so attired, they were paraded from the cross to 
the church steps and back again by the beadles." 

F. A. CAEBIKGTON. 
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The origia of the grotesque implement of puniBhrnent, fonning the 
Mibject of tha foregoing obaerratioDs, as also tlia period of its earliest u«e 
in Qre&t Britain, remua in conuderable obBcuritj, No example of th( 
Scolda '-Bridle has been notioed of greater antiquitj than that preserved in 
the church of Walton-on- Thames, Surrejr, wluch bears the date 1633, 
with the distich, — 



T(i Cub Won 

Tradition alleges that it was giren for the use of that parish b; a 
neighbonring gentlemau who lost an estate, through the indiscreet babbling 
of a miBchierouB woman to the kiDsman from whom he had coDsiderahle 
expectation H.' Some hare conjectured, &om the occurrence of several 
examples of the Branks in the Palatinate, ono more especiallj being still 
kept in the Jail at Chester, that this implement of discipline " for a 
corste queane," had been actually presented bj the citj of Chester ; it 
may however seem probable that die name of an individual is implied, and 
not that of a city so remote from Walton, Another dated example is in 
the possession of Sir John Walsham, Bart., of Bury St. Edmunds ; it was 
found in Old Cheeterfield Poor-house, Derbyshire, where it is supposed to 
have beeD used, and it was giveu to Lady Walsham by Mr. Weale, 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. This Brack has on iron chain 
attached to it with a ring at the end ; it bears the date and the initials — 

• VoL iiL, p. 383 n. Published in 1819. 
* Br&Tleji's Hist of Surrey, «oL ii. p. 331, wlicre a reprewatntion uf tlia 
" Gimip'B Bridle " is giT«D. 

DcillizedoyGOOQiC 
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16S8, T. C. It was produced at a meeting of the West Suffolk Aicbno- 
logical lastitute, according to information for which I am indebted to tfaa 
secretary of that Societj, Mr. Tymma, the historian of Bur^. 

It is probable that at a more remote period the incoDVenience attending 

the use of so cumbrous an apparatuB aa the cuckiug-steol, — the proper 

and legal engine of puQishment for female offenders, whether for iDaeeeDt 

brawling or for brewing bad beer,- — may haTeled to the substitntion ofMriM 

more conTenient and not less disgraceful penalty. In some parishes in the 

West country, cages were provided for scolda ; and the ancient Ciutamal 

of Sandwich ordained that any woman guilty of brawling should can^ a 

large mortar round the town with a piper or minatral preceding her, tad 

pay the piper a penay for hit pains. This practice waa established prior 

to the year 1518, and a representation of the mortar may be seen in Boys' 

History of Sandwich. The suggeation of Hr. Fairholt, in hia notice of a 

grotesque iron mask bf punishment obtained m the Castle of Nuremberg. 

that the Branks originated in certain barbarous implements of torture of 

that deacriptioa, aeema well deserring of conuderation. The eunple 

which he has described and figured in the Transactions of the Historic 

Society of Lancashire and Cheahire, vol. vii. p. 61, is now in Lord 

Londeaborough's collection at Grimston Park ; it ie a frame of ircHi made 

to fit the head like the scolds '-bridle ; It was attached by a collar under 

the chin, and has a pair of grotesque spectacles and aas'a eara. There ue 

other oiamplea in various coUec- 

tiona; one of wood, Id the Goodrich 

Court Armory, was aasigDcd bj 

the late Sir S. Ueyrick to the 

times of Henry VIII. 

The fashion and construction of 
the brank varies considerably, snd 
afew specimens may deserve psr- 
ticuiar notice. The moat simple 
form consisted of a single hoop 
which passed round the head, 
opening by means of hingea at the 

Th« Wie^- Bridle, Forfcr. »'**«»• """* "'"W^** *>? * »"?'« "'''' 

a padlock at the back : a plate 
within the hoop projecting inwards pressed upon tbe tongue, and formed *a 
effectual gag. I am indebted to the late Colonel Jarria, of Doddiogton, 
Lincolnshire, for a sketch of this simple kind of bridle, and he infonned 
me that an object of similar construction had been in use amongst the 
Spaniards in the West Indies for the puniahmenl of refractory alaTea. The 
" Witchs' Branka, or Bridle," preserved aome years since in the steeple at 
Forfar, North BriUin, is of this form, but in place of a flat pUte, a sbaiplf- 
pointed gag, furnished with three spikea, entering the mouth, gives to this 
example a fearfully savage aapect. The date, 1661, is punched upon the 
hoop. In the old statistical account of the parish of Forfar, it is described 
as the bridle with which victims condemned for witchcraft were led to 
execution.* The facility, however, with which the single hoop might be 
slipped off tbe head, led to the addition of a curved band of iron paasing 

' TliU rcliqae of cruelty has bern car- Ediaburgfa. See Dr. Wilson's PrehiMoW 
ried aw^y from ForFir, uid it wu in tlia Annals, p. 693,uid Sir J. Oolyell'a Dtrkcr 
eol1ecli'<n of the late Mr. Deucbar of Superslilioiis of Scutlaod, p. 686. 
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oTer the forehead, nith an aperture for the nose, and bo formed as to clip 
the crown of the head, rendering escape from the bridle gcarcelj practicable. 
Of thisrarietj the epecimen preserved in the Aahmolean Museum at Oxford 
■upplies an example. (See Woodcut). It is not stated in the catalogue 
of that collection, by whom it was presented, or where it was preriouslj 
used ; it is described aa " a Qag, or Brank, formerlj used with the 
dncking-stool, as a punishment for scolds."* In this instance, it will be 
observed that the chain hj which the offender was led is attached in front, 
immediately over the nose, instead of the hack of the head, the more 



usu&l adjustment of the leading chain. For greater securitj, the transvene 
band was in other examples prolonged, and attached to the collar by a 
hinge or staple, as shown bj the brank figured in Plot's Staffordshire, and 
those existing at Macclesfield, Newcastle under Liue, and Walton on 
Thames. A very grotesque varietj was exhibited by the late Colonel Jarrls, 
of Doddington Park, Lincolnshire, in the Museum formed during the 
nieeting of the Institute at Lincoln. It has an iron mask entirely coTering 
the face, with apertures for tiie eyes and nostrils, the plate being hammered 
oat to fit the nose, and a long conical peak affixed before the mouth, bearing 
some resemblance to the peculiar long-snouted visor of the bascineta occa- 
sioDBlly worn in the time of Richard II. (See Woodcut, next page). No 
account of the previous history of this ungnlar object conld be obtained. 

A brank, actually in the possession of Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, is 
figured in the Proceedings of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheahire, session ii, p. 25, plate 5. A cross is affixed to the band which 

' Catklogne of the Ashmolean Hiuenni, MiscellsneonB CuriositiM, No. Sl^, j,^4A.j ||_^ 
VOL. XIII. O 
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passed over the Lead, aod a curved piece on either side clipped the crown 

of (be head, and kept the brank more firmly in position. In other eiampln 
we find ID place of theee 
recarved appendage*, 
twobaodaof ironpUte. 
crossing each other at 
right angles on tli« 
crown of the head, 
their extremities bebg 
ri rated to the hoiitontal 
hoop or collar ; Id that 
preserved at the Guild- 
hall, Lichfield, and ei- 
liibited b; kind per- 
mission of the tntjor 
" Rt one of the meetinga 
of the Institute, s 
more complete frame- 
work or skeleton hesd- 
B«^k«D«JdiD8tonF.rk,Lincoin^i«. . piece IS formed tj fi« 

pieces of iron hoop, 

whichmeet on the crown of the head, where thej are conjoined by a single 

rivet.' (See Woodcut.) Lastly, a more complicated arrangement is sho«n 

in the brank preserved at Hamstall 

Ridware, Stafford shire.in the ancient 

manor-house in the possession of 

Lord Leigh, described in Shaw's 

History of that county. It bears 

resemblance to a lantern of conical 

form, presenting in front a grotesque 

mask pierced for eyes, nose, and 

mouth, and opening with a door 

behind. The construction of this 

singular engine of punishment is 

sufficiently shown by the accompany- 
ing Woodcuts, prepared from draw- 
ings for which we are indebted to 

Mr. Hewett. 

There was a brank at Beandeaert, 

Staffordshire, as also at Walsall, and 

M Holme, Lancashire. There was 

one in the town-hall at Leicester, now ^<™^ Woogiiig to th« Town Coondi. UcuWi 

in privato hands in that town. That 

which is recorded in 1623 as existing at Macclesfield, and is s^l wen in 

the town-hall,* bad been actually used, as I was assured by a frieodlf 

correspondent, within the memory of an aged official of the municipsi 

* It is believed that this is the aame the deliverj of articles to Sir Urua Lf^i 
which Shaw mentions as formerly in Knight, on his electiOD a* mayor, io IG^ 
Greene'* Musanni at LiehHeld. The dueking.pool al», with the tiuBtn' 

* Ormerod mentions this brink at poM, remamed at Macclesfield in the 1h> 
Haceleifield, and within memon' of his cenlur]'. HisL of Cheshire, vd- iiii 
inrorroanl, Mr. Browne, It is described p. 365. (~,:i \ ^\ > 

aa a "biydle for a enrste qneane" in Dcji 125S o, viViOy IL 
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authorities in that tomi. The hideous " brjdle for & curate queane "remaioi 
saspended, with an iron strught- waistcoat, hand-cuffs and bilboes, and other 
obsolete appliances of discipline. To the aame curious observer of olden 
usages I owe the fact, that within comparatively recent memory the bntnk 
was used for punishing disorderly females at Maocheater. At Boltoa-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, the iron bridle was still in use, not many years since, 
for the correction of immorality. It was £xed in the female's mouth, 
and tied at the hack of the head with Hbands, and, thus attired, the 
offender was paraded from the cross to the church steps and back agMn. 
Mr. Greene, in a communication to the Society of Antiquarifa in 1849, ac- 
companying the exhibition of the brauks from Lichfield and Ilamstall 
Ridware, Staffordshire, advanced -the supposition that the punishment of 
the scolds '-bridle had been peculiar to that county ; ' its use was, however, 
even more frequent in the Palatinate, as also in the northern counties and 



io Scotland. Pennant, in his Northern Tour in 1772, records iUi use at 
Langholm, in Dumrriesshire, where the local magistrates had it always in 
readiness ; it had been actually used a month previous to his visit, till the 
blood gushed from the mouth of the victim.' Several other examples of 
tlio brank have been noticed in North Britain ; it is indeed mentioned, with 
thejougs, by Dr. Wilson, in his " Prehistoric Annals of Scotland," as a 
Scottish instrument of ecclesiastical punishment, for the coercion of scolds 
And slanderous gossips. The use of such bridles for unruly tongues occurs 
in the Bnrgh Records of Glasgow, as early as 1574, when two quarrelsome 
females were bound to keep the peace, or on further offending — " to he 
brankit." In the records of the Kirk Session. Stirling, for 1600, "the 
brBnkes"aro mentioned as the punishment for a shrew. In St. Mary's 
church, at St. Andrews, a memorable specimen still esisia, displayed for 



" rroce«iing«ofSoc. Ant., viJ.ii.,p.e. J Tuur in Scotluid, 
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the edification of all zealous Presbyterians, on a table in the elders' peir. 
It i> known as the "Bishop's Branks," hut whether so stated from the 
alleged use of such torment by Cardinal Beaton, in the sufferings of Patrick 
Hamilton and other Scottish martjrs who perished at the stake iu the timet 
of James V., or rather, in much later times, by Archbishop Sharp, to 
■itence the scandal which an unruly dame promulgated against him before 
the congregation, popular tradi- 
tion seems to be unable to deter- 
mine.* A representation of the 
"Bishop's Branks " is giTco in 
the Abbotsford edition of " The 
Monastery," where it is noticed. 
It precisely resembles the spe- 
cimen found in 1848 behind the 
oak panelling, in the ancient 
mansion of the Baria of Moray. 
in the Canongate, Edinburgh. Of 
, this, through the kindness of Mr. 
Constable, 1 am enabled to offer 
the accompanying representation. 
In the Uuseumof the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland auo- 
Br<u>k found bi Hon; []au», Edtobiugh. ^er specimen may be seen, thai 

described by Dr. Wilson in the 
Synopsis of that Collection. — " The branks, an ancient Scottish instni- 
ment. Its most frequent and effectual application was as a corrector of 
incorrigiblescolds.— Presented by J. M.Brown, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 184S." 
The terra brank is found in old Scottish writers in a more general sense, 
denoting a kind of bridle. Jamieson gives the verb, to Brank, to bridle, lo 
restrdn ; and he states that Branks, explained by Lord Hales as signifying 
the collars of work-horses, " properly denotes a sort of bridle, often n«ed 
by the country people in riding. Instead of leather, it has on each side a 
piece of wood joined to a halter, to which a bit is sometimea added ; but 
more frequently a kind of wooden noose resembling a rauszle. Anciently, 
this seems to hare been the common word for a bridle " (in the North of 
Scotland).' In regard to the etymology of the word, Jamieson obsenei. 
" Gael, brancat is mentioned by Shaw, as signifying a halter ; briau it 
also said to denote a kind of bridle. But our word seems originally the 
same with Tout, pranghe, which is defined so as to exhibit an exact 
description of our branks ; b. and p. being often interchanged, and in 
Germ, used indifferently in many instances. Pranghe, muyl-prangit, 
postomis, paatomis, confibula : inatrumentum quod naribus equomm iia- 
ponitur. Kilian. Wachter gives pranj-er — premere, coarctare. Hence, 
he says, the pillory is vulgarly called pranger, Beig, pranghe, from the 
yoke or collar in which the neck of the culprit ia held." ' 

In a copy of Dr. Plot's " Histofy of SUffordshire," in the British 
Museum Library, the following marginal note occurs on his description of 

• The incident is related in tlie Life of ' Compare Brockett's eKplaoMion of 

AicbUsllop Sharp. See also Howie's the word branks used on tb« Bordti* 

Judiment on Persecotors, p. 30, Bio- North Country Wonis. 
gratia Scoticana, at cited hj JamiFson ' Dr. Jsminon's Seotliih I 

c, brank*. and Supp. inroct. 
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tlie Bnob. It has been auppoBed to be in bis own haodwriting. — " This 
Bridle for the Tongue seems to be Ter3r sncient, being mentioned b; sn 
sneient EDglish poet, I thick Chaucer, quern vide : — 

" ' But for my dMighter Joluui, 
I would the were well bolted with h Bridlr, 
That learea her work to pUy the elack. 
And lets her irhml stud idle. 
For it serree not for she-mmutera, 
Fwtien nor Fuiriers, 
Cobblers nor BuUoD'inakcrs 
To descant on the Bible.' " 

Whilst these observations were in the printer's hands, I have received, 
through the kindness of Mr. W. J. Bemhsrd Smith, a drawing of the 
horrible engine preserred in the Uuseuni at Ludlow, to which allnsioo had 
been made in the foregoing memoir bj Mr. Carrington. It appears to be 
analogous to that described bj Mr. 
Noake as existing at Worcester, and 
of which he has very kindly supplied 
the representation accompanying these 
notices. (See ji. 262, anU.) Of the 
example at Ludlow, Mr. Berahard 
Smith gives the following account : — 

"I think you will find these iron 
head-pieces to belong to a class of 
engines of far more formidable charac- 
ter than the Brsnks. Their powerful 
screwing apparatus seems calculated 
to force the iron mask with torturing 
effect upon the brow of the victim ; 
there are no eye-holes, but concavities 
in their places, as though to allow for 
the starting of the eye-balls under 
violent pressure. There is a strong 
bsr with a square hole, evidently 
intended to fasten the criminal against 
a wall, or perhaps to the pillory ; 

for I have heard it said that these in- Bagine of Mitun in Om Ludkir HoHum. 

stntments were used to keep the head 

steady during the infliction of branding. Another cruel engine in the 
Ludlow Museum appears to have been intended to dislocate the arm, and to 
cramp or crush the fingers at the same time. It is so much mutilated as 
to render its mode of application very difBcult to make out." 

In conclusion, it may be said of these antique reliques of a cruel discipline, 
as well observed of the Brank by Mr. Fairholt,'— " as rare examples of 
ancient manners, they are worthy the attention of all who study what are 
frequently termed the good old times, and who may, by that study, have to 
be thankful that they did not live in them." 

ALBERT WAY. 

- TrsiiKictions of the Historic Society uf Lancashire and Gieiliire, toL vii., p. St. 
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LETTER FROM JAMES V., KING OF SCOTLAND, ADDRESSED TO 
HENRY Till., DATED AUGUST 24, a.d. 1526. 



Bt the fate of the ohivalrouB James IV. upon the field of Flodden, 
Scotland had to paas through one of the eeverest trials to which — neii 
perhaps to a civil war — a kingdom can be subjected, viz., & long nunorilj 
of the sovereign. Joined to the many occasions for disputes which perhspt 
must always exist among a higli spirited and hrave people, and which h»d 
prevailed from a very early period aiuong the nobility of Scotland, the 
accession of the infant nephew of the wealthy and powerful sovereign of 
tlie neighbouring kingdom introduced many fresh elements of diSerence. 
The violence of the " National " and " French " parties was only mode- 
rated to be directed with greater force agiunst the rising power of the 
" English " party. The Duke of Albany, opposed by the influence of 
Henry VIII., had great difficulty in maintaining his position as Begest. 
His difficulties were increased by the fact of his being the heir presumptive 
to the kingdom. Schemes and plots of various kinds were entered into— 
professedly to give the juvenile sovereign greater liberty of action — bul 
really only to transfer the direction of that action to other hands. 

After the forced retirement of Albany, James V. was in the power of 
that influential party of nobles, of whom Archibald Douglas Earl of Angus, 
the great opponent of the Regent and the husband of the queen-mother, 
was the chief. So matters continued for a short time. In the year 1531 
the result of such a state of things appears by some correspondence given 
by David Scott, who tells us that Angus got the king to write publidj 
" That his mother and her friends need not be solicitous about him," 
as he was well satisfied with the treatment he received front Angus— 
while in secret he wrote letters to the queen of quite an opposite purport. 

An opportunity, afforded by the absence of Angus, enabled the queep to 
place her son upon the throne two years b^'fore the time appointed. Pre- 
suming perhaps too mucli upon this stroke of policy, the demands of 
Margaret upon her brother became immoderate, and her now divorced 
husband was again in secret confederacy with the English monarch. By 
his aid the Earl of Angus succeeded, in the year 1526. iu once more over- 
throwing all opposition, and wielding all the power of the country to the 
advantage of the Douglases and the dismay of their enemies. 

To the critical period of Scotland's history, which I have thus slightly 
adverted to, belongs a collection of original correspondence, numbering 
between fifty and sixty letters, written (or signed) by the king himself, bi» 
mother Margaret, tho Earl of Augus, and other nobles, to Henry Vlll.. 
Wolsey, and the Earl of Northumberland, which has been very Uldv 
transferred to the Stnte Paper Office, from one of the branch R(H»>rJ 
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Offices, vhere they hare long Iain comparfttirely unknown. That these 
letters hare been equally unused, is apparent from their haTing escaped the 
diligence of the late Hr. Tjtler, who in hia excellent history has turned to 
so good an account the contents of the State Paper Office itself. That 
seme of those letters are full of interest to the historical student of Scot- 
land, the following copy of one of them will show. 

It has been already seeu how the king had been obliged to practice the 
coDipletest deception in the letters issuing from his hand. Henry VIll. 
doubtless always kept open means of communication with the leaders of all 
parties. The present letter was written to him while James V. was under 
each duress by the Douglases that he was obliged to borrow his mother's 
signet ring to seal the letter — " because cure selis and signettis ar 
withalding," — and it will be seen how the actions of the queen and the 
Bishop of St. Andrews are defended and excused, and that he complains 
loudly of the restraint he was kept under, and the deception he had been 
made to practice by the uucontroUed authority of the Earl of Angus. 

A small fragment of the wax of the seal remains attached to this 
interesting letter, but no portion of the impression con he discerned. An 
impression from the signet of Queen Margaret has been found by Mr. Henry 
Laing, impressed on « paper document amongst the Philliphaugh Charters, 
bearing date the same year as the following letter. The seal displays, as 
described in Hr. Laing's useful " Catalogue of Scottish Seals," the arms 
of Scotland impaling England and France quarterly. Abore the shield is 
an arched crown, and on a scroll under it — js ood is mt tbaiht.' 

JOSEPH BURTT. 

" Richte hie Right excelling and Right michtie prince, oure derrest 
uncle and brutber. We commend we unto zou in cure maist hartlie and 
tendre manere, quhilk empleait to rememhre. We wrait lettrea unto sou of 
before making mencioune hou ane maist Rererend fader, oure traist 
counsaloure and cristin fader, James Arehiebischop of Sanctiandres, witht 
eertane oure liegis his assisteres and part takaris, maid conapiraeiouue and 
confederacioune till oure displeaoure, and contrare ye commoune wele of oure 
realme, quhilkis writtingis procedit no' of oure awin mynde, hot thro* 
■ollistacioune of eertane oure liegis, and in speciall Archibald erle of Angus, 
We no* being at oure awin liberte and kinglie fredome, hot abandonnit in 
sure keping and nychtlie awaiting of ye said Archibald, his assisteris and 
part takaris, lyke as we ar zit presentlie : Declaring zou maist intrely, oure 
beloTit uncle and brudre, yat ye said maist Reverend fader, at ye instance 
of oure derrest moder zoure luffing sister, lauborit yat tyme allanerly for 
onre fredome and liberte, and to have ws out of parciale keping, yat We 
my' resort amangis oure trew liegis uniTersalie, to the wele of oure hale 
realme, as yai zit, with assistence of oure beloTit counsaloure and cousing 
Johtine erle of LeToaz and utheris oure trew liegis, labouris and procuris ye 
tamyoe- Quharfore We eihort and prayis zou oure derrest uncle and 
hruder, yat ze fortlfe and manteine oure derrest moder and all utheris takand 
hir opinioune to ye uptenyng of oure fredonTo and liberte. Thankand 
yame specialy for yare cure and lauboris takin tharupoune, praying yame 

' Fscsimile easts in mlphur from tbis, may be obtained, at moderate cost, from 
u >bo from a largo series of Hojal, Mr. M, Lung, 65, East Cross CauMwtqr. 
Btfonul, ind Eocleiiiatical Scottish Seals, Edinburgh, »> iot)*} IC 
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for coD^nuaDce, and promittiog jame lour fortificacioune : And ;&t ifiU 
plese toil to writ to ye papia halynea certifeing of ;e preroiBseB, and in 
faTDuria of oare derreat moder and ours counaaloure Archiebischop of 
SaDctiandrei foraaid, thare caiuia and materis for the graciouae eipcdicimie 
of ye aamyn : nocht withstanding ony writtingis Bend at oure Initance in 
juo contrare, qubitkis procedit be Inductioune of ye said Archibald allaneclit. 
Richt hie, Ricbt excelling and Ricbt michtie prince, oure derrest uncle mi 
bruder, almy*^ gode oonserve son in maiat proaperoua statt. Subaerint 
with oure hand, and cloait with the Signet of oure derreat modor, beeu) 
oure aelia and Signettia ar withalding : At Edinburgh, ja xziiij. da; of 
Auguat, The lere of god 1" v<= xxrj zeria. 

Zoure loving nephen and brutber 
King of Scottia 
(Signed) James R. 

(Addreaaed) To the Richt hie Richt excelling and 

lUcht michtie prince, oure derreat uncle 
and brather. The king of Ingland." 
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AfRiL 4, 1856. 
OcTATina MoBBAM, Esq., M.P.. Tioe-President, id the Cluur. 

A DiBCOTERT of remu-k&bte interest iroi brought under the notice of the 
Inititute by Hr. M. Holbechb Bloxau. In June, 1854, a broue helmet, 
of unique form and in remarkable preservation, was found, according to the 
account given b; Mr. Blozam, in the bed of the river Tigris, near Tillej. 
It is at that part of the stream that the ten thousand Greeks in their memo- 
rable retreat from the province of Babjlon, B.C. 401, are supposed to have 
effected the crossing of the Tigris. This very curious head-piece is wholly 
dissimilai' in its contour and general character to any relique of the kind 
hitherto noticed. The form bears some analogy to the ancient Petatut, 
and a type of helmet, in certain respects to be compared with it, occurs <ai 
Macedonian coins.' It was presented to the present possessor, through 
whose kindness it was produced on the present occasion, by Mr. R. B. 
Oakley, of Oswaldkirk, Yorkshire, who fortunately was present at the time 
when thu) intereeting relique was obtained from the channel of the 
Tigris. 

Mr. J. U. Kemblb gare a dissertation on a singular feature of occasional 
occurrence in the interments of an early age, — the use of mortuary urns in 
the form of houses, or, as they have been termed by German antiquaries, 
"hoase-ums." The idea, Mr. Kemble observed, of giving to the tomb 
some resemblance to the house, is Natural, especially where there is some 
belief that the dead continue to inhabit the tomb. A striking illustration 
is presented by the magnificent Etruscan sepulchres, where scenes of 
festivity are depicted on the walls, and costly vases, furniture and appliances 
of daily life ore found in profuNon. Amongst the Greeks and other nations 
of antiquity, a similar practice seems to have prevailed. The " house-urns " 
found in Germany and the North of Europe probably originated in a similar 
feeling. They are of comparatively small size, bebg intended only to 
enclose the ashes of the dead ; and they are of rare occurrence, five 
examples only having fallen under Mr. Kemble's observation, in the 
museums of Germany and Denmark. A fine example in form of a tent 
exists in the British Museum ; it was found at Yulci, and some others have 
been noticed in Italy. The peculiarity in the " house-urns, " which differ 
materially in their form, is that each has a door or window in the roof or 
the side, through which the contents were introduced. This aperture was 
closed by a separate piece of baked clay, which may be termed a shutter, 

1 sonie degne Mslogoiii, Hope's CosAnna 
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futened b; a. bolt or bar. The greater nnmber of tbese nniB are roand in 
form, like the huts represented on the column of AntoninuB ; one prewrred 
at Berlio is oblong, ezootly representing the peasant's hat of the present 
time, the roof also being marked to represent the thatch. A remarkable 
example in a collection at Luneburg presents the peculiarity of being 
provided with two apertures, one at the side, the other in the bottom of the 
urn, glazed with small pieces of green glass, supposed to be of Botntn 
manufacture. In regard to the " bouse-ums " discorered in Mecklenburg, 
Tharingia, and other localities in the north of Europe, Hr. Kemble expressed 
the opinion that their age may be assigned to the later period, conrention- 
ally designated " the Age of Iron." He concluded his discourse with sone 
important suggestions iu r^ard to the question of Etniscan infloeoce in 
Northern Europe, and the probability that the bronxe weapons of the earlier 
period maybe connected with an ancient traffic established by the Etnucsu 
with Scandinavia and other parts of the North, 

Mr. W. Imfgt communicBted the following notice of andent teliqaet 
recently brought to light in London. 

" In excavating for the buildings now in course of erecUon by Hesan. 
Arthur Capel and Co., in Dunster Court, Hincing Lane, Mr. I. J. Cole, the 
architect, found an accumulation of rubbish from 12 to 15 feet deep, amoi^ 
which were the Dutch and encaustictiles, of which specimens are exhibited, 
with a silver coin of Henry VII. From that depth to 25 feet were foond 
chalk, ragstone, and brick earth, the last in four layers, supposed to be the 
remains of ancient dwellings, formed with " cob ' walls. In connection 
with these, fragments of Roman pottery were discovered, together with 
human bones, and under these remains, at a depth of about 20 feet, Ur. Cole 
found a well, and leading to the well a curved foot pathway paved with 
pieces of tile, or tesserm put together with soma care in lime. In the well 
A small earthen jar was found with green glaze on the upper part, and 
possibly of medifeval manufacture. 

" The average depth to which it i* necessary to excavate, to obtaio a good 
foundation, shews an accumulation of about 20 feet of soil above the natonl 
surface in this part of London. Mr. Cole informs me that in excavating in 
Throgmorton Street, near the Auction Mart, be found the accumulatioo 
considerably less, the gravel being reached at little more than 12 feet frooi 
the present surface- In Throgmorton Street several interesting discoveries 
were made. A deep ditch crossed the north-east angle, in which retn«ni 
of cask-hoops had become petrified : the springs through the grarel of the 
site generally were strong, and had been made available by means of oaken 
wells, like large casks without top or bottom, and on removing the soil the 
water rose in them. There was discovered besides these a Roman weD, 
built of squared chalk, very neatly constructed, and containing about 3 feet 
in depth of charred twigs, probably for filtering. In digging were fbond a 
large early English pitcher, a considerable quantity of human bones, Samiu 
ware, with well-executed ornamentation, some of the designs being vey 
obscene, Roman glass bottles, &c.; and in the weQ lay a small and 
perfect Roman fibula of bronze which had assumed almost the coloor of 

Mr. Gboegb Scharf, jnn., offered some observations on the TeaaikaUe 
painted gloss existing in the church of Pairford, Gloucestershire, the Gnesi 
existing example, possibly, of its age in this country. Such is the perfeo- 
tion, indeed, of the design, that some have regarded that fina acriea of 
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TiDdowBaBproducedniiderthQ immediate inflaeuce of Italian art.' Mr. Scharf 
prodneed, thnnigli the kindneu of Uiu Kjiner, of Reading, a portfolio of 
drawiaga executed b; that lady, in illuatration of the painted glass, the 
Kalptured misereres, and Tarious architectural details in Fairford ohurch. 

Mr. Chablbb Wikston made the following communication, being 
deurotu to bring under the notice of the Institute the lamentable state of 
the East inndow of the Chantry, on the south side of the chancel of North 
Uoreton church, Berks. 

" The nindoir consista of fire loirer openings and a head of tracery. 
The greater part of the glazing bos been lost from the tracery, but by 
means of the fragments, and a drawing made some thirty years ago by 
Mr. Ward of Frith Street, when the window was more perfect, it is possible 
to make out tbe original design. It consisted of ornamentation and three 
ahields of arms, part of one of which remains, displaying tbe sable liou of 
the Stapleton family, who were said to hare founded the chantry. 

" The lower lights represent incidents in the li*ea of St. Nicholas, St. 
Peter, Our Lord, St. Paul, and the Virgin Mary ; each light being deroted 
t« a series of three subjecte, beginning from the bottom of the light, 

" In the easternmost light are the following subjects : — 

" The consecration of fit. Nicholas, as a Bishop; St. Nicholas restoring 
the Children to Life; St. Nicholas reliering tbe poor Nobleman's 
Danghtera by throwing bis purse in at tbe window of the house at night. 

" la the next light appear — the Call of Peter, Our Lord deliveriDg the 
Keys te Peter, and the Crucifixion of St. Peter. 

" In the centre light are to be seen — the Passion of Our Lord, the Cmct- 
fiiion, and the Resurrection. 

" In tbe West light are— the CouTersion of St. Paul, Paul before Felix (?}, 
and the Martyrdom of St. Paul. 

" And in tbe next light — tbe Death of the Virgin, the Burial of the Yirgin, 
with tbe Jew who attempted to OTerthrow the Bier, and the Assumption 
of the Virgin. 

" The gloss has suffered much damage, especially within the last few years, 
by pieces dropping out of the decayed leads ; and it is surprising Uiat it 
Btanda at all. Nothing can sare it from certain destruction except careful 
releadiug. This will cost, according to Mr. Ward's estimate, 601., and tbe 
only chance of raising that amount is by prirate subscription. Tbe parish, 
a Tery poor one, is already sufBciently taxed with tbe necessary repairs of 
tbe church, which is in a Tery dilapidated state, and tbe lessors of the 
great tithes are likewise compelled to repair tbe chancel. The living, 
worth 831. a year, a ricarage in tbe gift of tbe Archdeacon of Berks, will 
hsTe to he charged with the building of a vicarage-house. There is no 
endowment whatever for tbe repair of the chantry or glass ; and it is 
doubtful whether the parishioners are bound to repair it at all. Certainly 
th«y could not be compelled to do more than substitute plain glazing for 
the remuns of the old glass. Tbe old glass is tolerably perfect, enough 
remains of all tbe subjects to enable them to be distinctly made out, and 
the date of the glass is between 1300 and 1310, or thereabouts. It is a 
veiy fine specimen of the period. The colours are magnificent. 

' An aeemiDt of tha windows in F«r- Hcune, Life of Sir T. Hare, p. 373. 

ford Church wss pabliihwl at CirEuosMar, Tbe glus haa been somelime* mppnaod 

■n W65, I'imo. The d«aerip6an, wriMea to ban bam exevoted aflcr Uis dosigna 

on parcfameiit, and fonneriy kept in the Francesco Francia. T iMHiIi> 

lown cheat, has been publi.hfd by Dgr^s jv V,3l.K)y K 
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" The Society of Antiquaries has offered to give 101. towards the repair 
of the glase, and some other contributioQa in aid have beeo promised, 
inadeqoate, however, to aeeura the preaervatioD of an exampla of conuder- 
able artistic and antiquarian iotereat'" 



Vntfquftfctf mil OSarU of art tBr^mttli. 

By Mr, Albert Wat.— A BU»er Roman Family coin, recently found tt 
Bed Hill, near Reigate, by a cottager in digging in bis garden. It !■ of tlie 
Oeni Caritia, and although a coin of no great rarity, it ia of interest u 
occurring in a locality where few Roman veatigea have occurred. Obv. 
— A fine female head, with the hair bound up by a fillet : it has been 
regarded aa the effigies of the Oergithian Sibyl, ijee. — t, carisivs. On 
the exergue — iii.vi(r). a sitting winged sphyni, Titus Cariuns wis 
monetary triumvir to Juliua Cesar, B.o. 44, the period to which the coin 
may be assigned. A aimilar coin ia figured in Dr. Smith'a Dictionary d 
Roman and Greek Biography, ice, under Carisiua, This and the other coins 
of the Geru CarUia are described in Admiral Smyth'sralnable " Catatogoe 
of a Cabinet of Roman family Coins, belonging to the Duke of Northum- 
berland.'' " 

By Mr. Webtwoos. — A tall one-handled jar of medinval ware, found 
under the foundationa of an old house in Fleet Street, opposite to St. Bride's 
chnrch. Thia specimen, which resembles thoae found at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and figured in this Journal, Vol. III., p. 62, has eubaequently been 
preaented to the Britiah Museum. Ita dal« may be aa early as the XlVth 
century. 

By the Hon. W. Fox Strakoways. — Several anient documents, relating 
chiefly to the counties of Dorset and Somerset. Some of the aeala appended 
to them are of considerable interest, especially the seal of the mayoralty of 
the staple of Westminster, an impression in fine preservation.' 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr, W. S. Walford for the folloK- 
ing description of these documents : — 

1. Undated. iDspeximus and confirmation by Philip deCoIumbariisttie 
5th, son of Philip de Columbariis, of a deed (carta) of Egelina, hia mother, 
whereby she (being described as Egelina de Columbariis, formerly the wife 
of Philip de Columbariis the 4th], granted to Reginald de Mere, and AUcia 
hia wife, the tenement, land, and meadow, which she had of the gift of 
Philip de Columbariis, aon of William de Columbariis of Stocklande ; 
which land and tenement Juliana, the relict of the aaid William de Co1ain> 
bariis, formerly held in dower, in the rill of Lydetone in the manor of Dun- 
dene ; to hold, of her (Egelina] and her heirs, to the said Reginald and Alicia, 
or one of them, and the heirs of Alicia, or to the heirs and asugna of 
Reginald, if Alicia died without beirs of her (body) ; doing therefore 10 
Philip de Columbariis of Nutherestaweye, chief lord of the fee, and to hii 
heirs, the serricea due and accustomed ; vis., that due to the kbg [regak). 

* Contribntiana are received bj Mr. ' Faesimiles in gattk-pei*^ tun 
WinstOQ, 2, Uareoart Baildin^ IVoipla, these beautiful leBb, may be obtained {n» 
(c by Mr. J. U. Parker, Oxford. Mr. R. Bead;, Princea SUnet, Stinn- 

* Printed lor private circulatian, 1SS6, bury. 

4IO. See pp. 32, 33. ,-- • 
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lohraa pertained to the 3rd p&rt of the tenement, which the aforesaid 
Philip of St«ck.laDde held of the Lords of Staweje, in the same vill of 
Ljtletone, for alt serriceB, &c. For which grant the said Reginald and 
Alicia gnve to the said Egelina lOOmarkaof wlrer. — WitDessea to the 
gnat, Michael le Qojz, Boger le Touk, Robert de Wottone, Rohert de 
Bsrtone, Thomas de luethorne, William do luethome, and Richard le 
Deneja de Hjbroke : Witneisea to the confirmation b; Philip de Colum- 
buiis, Galfrid de Stawelle, John son of Qalfrid, Alan de W&ltone, knights; 
Walter de Shapewike, Thomas Whyteng, William de Bere, Robert Burtj 
de Hamma, Nicholas de Sovj, and Philip le Knizt de Somertone. 

On a label a round seal of dark green wax, aereD-eightliB of an inch in 
diameter ; detice a flower, resembling a fleur-de-lia, above which is a dove ; 
l^end — * a' fh'i Se Coltmbaaiis, in capitals. 

SoTB. — This deed eitendn our knowledge of the familj of De Colum- 
bariis, and adds another Philip in the direct line to the generally received 
uconnt of tham ; for those above respectively dasigoated as the fourth and 
fifth would, according to Dugdale and others, have been the third and 
fonrth. Egelina is said by some to have been a daughter of Robert de 
Courtenaj ; but she does not appear in the Courtenay pedigree by Dr. 
Oliver and Mr, P. Jones. As her husband died in 1356, the confirmation 
«u between that date and 1276, when her son Philip died. 

2. Undated, Faoffinent William, son of Robert de Canneswelle, 

granted to Sir William de Canneswelle (and) Joan his wife, for their lives, 
and the life of the surnvor, and to Alianora their daughter, and the heirs 
of her body, the manor of Luttiwode,' with the demesnes, &c., [tbeu 
follow the names of several tenants, tie., Roger de Canneswelle, Qalfrid 
de Wolostone, Elias de Wolastone, John de la Hoke, John de Morlond, and 
Adam son of Niaholas de Luttiwode], with a windmill and the suit of his 
tenants of Luttiwode ; and he also gave to the said William, Lord of Can- 
neswelle and Joan his wife, and Alianora their daughter, in like manner 
the homage, suits, and services of William de la Doune, and also a moiety 
of the mill of the "Doune," called Glenwemulne, and a moiety of the 
pool or fish-pond (vivarium); and if Alianora should die without heirs of her 
body, the premises should revert to William son of Richard de Canneswelle 
■nd his heirs. Witnesses, Sir Reginald de Lega, Robert Corbet 
de Mortone (than eheriS' of Salop and Stafford), William Bagot, William de 
Stafford, William Wythere, William de Mere, Robert de Enycteleye, 
knights ; Richard Spygumel, Stephen de Wolaston, William Godefrey of 
Wylintone, and William de Fuleford, clerk. 

On a label is a seal of green wax, escutcheon^shaped with rounded base, 
1 inch by f at the top ; device a gloved hand holding a hawk, the 
jesses pendant ; legend — * a' will'i fil' robehti, in capitals. 

3. 39 Edw. III. Lease. — John Sonynghulle, of the county of Berks, — 
aFter reciting that he had granted to William le Venour, citizen of London, 
the manor of Styntesforde and Frome BoDuylestone,' in the county of 
Dorset, for his life, at a rent of twenty marks a year, as appeared in a 
certain fine thereof levied,— granted the same to the said William, his 
heirs, assigns, and eiecutors, for the term of the lives of him and 
Mabilla his wife, and ten years after the death of the survivor ; rendering 
yearly a rose at the Feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist. One part of 

* This nading ia samewhM uncertain. ' Sic. possibly U for V—Buuvj Intone 1 | ^' 
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the deed is itated to hare the Real of tlie aud John appended, theotherthtl 
of the said William. No witness. Dated at London on Thnndaj next 
before the Feast of the Purification of the Blesud Vbgin, 39 Edir. III. 
On a label is a round seal of dark hro*m wax frithin red, J inch in diam. ; 
device on a diapered ground a lion sitting, with a heaume on its head, 
ensigned with a crown, out of which issues a fan-shaped objeet reMmbling 
a plame of feathers, the bod;^ of the lion being corered with mantling 
charged with three castles ; no legend. (Compare the seal of the next 
deed.) 

B^ an indorsement the deed appears to have been enrolled in Chancerf 
in Februarj in the same year. 

4. 40 Edw. III. Grant and Release. — John Sonjnghnlle granted uti 
released to William le Venour, cltiien and merchant of London, his h«i» 
and aBsigns, all his right and claim in the manor of Stjnteaforde and Frome 
Bonuilestone ; and because his seal was unknown to manj persons, he had 
procured the seal of the mayoralty of the Staple at Westminster to be 
appended to the deed in testimony of the premises. Witneeses — Jobs 
Dot, John Aubrey, Nicholas Chaucer, John Warde, and Thomas Tbornej, 
citizens of Ixindon. Dated at London on Taeeday next before the Fesit 
of St. Barnabas the Apostle, 40 Edw. III. 

On labels are two round seals of red wai ; the first is f inch in diam. ; 
device, within a quatre-foiled panel, an escutcheon charged with five 
castles, triple towered 2 ' 2 * 1, and a label of three pointe ; l^end — 
* a' DB060NIB. SB. VARciBs: in capitals; the ether seal is H inch ia 
diam. ; device between two keys in saltire four pellets and as many wool- 
packs, and between the pellets and wool-packs on each side of the kejs s 
rose ; legend — * a' officii : uaiobattb : btaptle : westu'. 

An indorsement states that this deed was enrolled in the King's Bendi 
(coram domino rege) in Michaelmas term, 40 Edw. III. 

NoTB. — In all probability the first of these two seals belonged to the 
same person as that on the preceding deed, and that in fact neither ol 
them was made for John Sonynghulle. They bare a foreign appearuee, 
and are probably 'Flemish. I have not met with the name of Warcie* in 
Flanders or elsewhere, but the sitting lion with heaume and mantliDg 
resembles in design some seals of Louis de Mate, Count of Flandeis, 
engraved by Vredina. They seem to hare been appropriated by JdIid 
Sonynghulle without any regard to their fitness or unfitness, and it 
is not Burprisiug that there were some misgivinga as to their being 
recognised as his seals. It is not improbable the witness, Nicholas Chancer, 
was a relation of the poet He seems to have been a merchant. See Hot. 
Pari. ii. p. 457a. 

5. 22 Rich. II. Lease. — John Syward and Joan his wife granted to 
William Canyngtone, Robert Penne, clerks, Ralph Brjt, Thomas Hohbes, 
and John Junlane, the manor of Wynterbom West, with Bokhampton and 
Swanwych, with the adrowson of the church of the same manor, in tbe 
county of Dorset, and also all their lands, ^c, in Crekkelade, Chelwortbe, 
and Colcote, and their mill of Fanchet, in the county of Wilts ; to hold to 
the said William, Robert, Ralph, Thomas, and John, and their assigns, for 
the life of the said John Syward. In witness whereof the said John and 
Joan bad attached their seals, and as their seals were unknown to many 
persons, they had procured the aeal of IvoFyts Wareyn, Enigbt,tobeBlso 
attached, WitneaseH — Ivo Fytz Waryn, John Moigne, Enighta; John 
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Goajtx, Williun Peuerelle, uid John Duddille. Dated At Wynterborne, 
20th Haj, 22 Rich. II. 

On a label ii the seal of Sir Ivo Fits Warfo, which is of red was, roiuid, 
and 1^ inch in diameter ; derice a shield, with hie arms, rii., quarterly, 
per feu indented ermine and [gulea], hanging on a tree between two 
ilorks (?) ; legend, s' : iuonib : rTWAKiH : in black letter. On another 
libel are the remiunB of two Hoall seals of red wax ; on one is aa 
eHutcheon charged with probably three mullett, and, as part of the legend, 
TOLABTOH, in black letter ; on the other Ib a small figure of a Palmer (!), 
bot no legend. 

6. 37 Edw. III. Feoflment. — Robert de Samboume, late pareon of the 
chnrch of Heryet, and John de Forde, granted and confirmed to Sir John 
de Iferjet, Knight, and Matildis his wife, and the beira and aBsigna of the 
■aid John de Merjet, the Manor <J Lopne and Strattone, in the County 
of Somerset ; to hold to them of the chief lords of the fees by the accus- 
tomed seirices. Witnesses, Sir John de Chydyok, Sir John Beuchamp, 
de Lillisdone, Sir John atte Hale, Knights ; William Byogham, John 
Frysel, Robert Loughe, and John Benyn de Hentone. Dated at Lopne on 
Tbnnday next after the feast of St. Hihkry, 37 £dw. III. 

On labels are two round seals of red wax : one an inch in diameter ; 
dence two figures, a saint not identified and St. Katherine, under canopies, 
tai below an eoelesiastic kneeUng in doTotion ; legend, b'.bob'ti.de saiibor», 
in c^itals. The other is seTen-eighths of an inch in dismeter ; device, 
within on eigfat-cu'spod panel, an escuteheon charged with a fess engrailed 
between three crescents ; no legend. 

7. 47 Edw. III. Feoffment. — John de Heryet, Knight, granted and 
confirmed te Richard Palmere, John Hayward, and Nicholas Beoke, 
Chaplains, the Uanora of Comptone, Dundene, and Brodemersshtone, in th« 
Coonty oi Somenet, except the fees and suricea of the tenants that held 
bf knight sernee ; to hold te them and their heirs of the chief lords, and 
1^ the aoenatemed Hrrices. Witnesaes, Giles Dauhene, William Bone- 
Bytte, John Beouehampe, Walter Bomeseye, ThomoB llarchal. Knights, 
John Inethorne, John Panes, Robert Wyke, Thomas Knoel, and Peter 
Vocle. Dated 26th day of Hay, 47 Edw. III. 

On a label a round seal of red wax, 1} inch in diameter; device, partly 
*tthin an elongated panel, a shield of arms with helmet and crest, the 
helmet oceapying the centre, the shield couch£ and passing out of the 
panel, so as to interrupt the legend ; the arms are quarterly, 1 and 4, 
bsny of six, 2 and 3 vair or Taire ; the helmet is mantled and ensigned 
with a chapeau, on which is a talbot (?) statant for a crest. Legend, 
Bioa' : lOHANHls : iiEKYOT, in black letter. 

8. 21 Rich. II. Release. — John de Chidioke " consangnioeuB " and heir 
of John de Chidioke the elder. Knight, released to Hatill', who was the 
wife of Thomas de Boukland, Knight. Humphry de Statforde, Knight, and 
Kliiobetb his wife, and William de Booeuille, Knight, and Uargor' his 
wife, and the heirs and assigns of the said Elinabeth and Hargar', all his 
right in the Manors of Great Lopene and Great Strattene, in the County 
of Somerset. Witneaaei — Ito Fits-Woreyn, John Berkele, John Lorty, 
Kmghta ; John Keynea, John Denebande, John Uannpgforde, Jolm 
Fytiltooe, and John Benyn. Dated the ] 8th day of July, 21 Rich. II. 

On a label « round seal of dark green wax, H inch in diameter ; derice, 
withm a cnrrilinear triangle, an escntcheon charged with an inescutcbeon 
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in & bordnre of eight martlets ; legeDd, sioillv iohakmb cbistok, is blick 
letter. 

9. Same date. Duplicate of preceding deed, except that Willumi de 
Boneuille, and Margar hia wife, are named before Humphiy de Staffoid 
and Elizabeth hia wife. The same seal ia attached, but it baa been 
mutilated. 

Mr. StrahdwaTb brought also for inspection Beveral drawings of ardii- 
tectural subjects in the West of England ; — the George Ion, a picturesqnt 
structure of the XYth century, at Norton St. Philip, Somerset ; a tiexrfa 
building at Compton Dundou, in the same county ; and a repreaentatioo of 
"the Abbey," at Chew Uagna, supposed to hare been connected with sunt 
monastic or ecclesiastical foundation. 

. Bj Ur. OoTATiuB MoBOAK, M.P. — A portable day and night dial, made 
bj Hnmfrey Cole, 1575. It hae the following motto — 
" Ab Time Mid hourei pauth awaje 
So ioeth the life of Mao decay : 
As Time «an be redeemed with no eoate. 
Bestow it well and let no hoor be loK." 

Hr. Morgan exhibited also a portable sun-dial and pedometer, mads bjr 
Johan Melchior Landeck, of Nuremburg, some time in the XVlIth century. 

By Mr. W. J. Bebnhars Suite. — Two Saion rapier-blades, one of 
them engrared with figures of the Apostles ; the other engrared and gilded, 
and bearing a coat of arms surmounted by a coronet. A cut-and-thnut 
two-edged blade, engraved with grotesque designs on each side, andaimgle 
fleuT-de-lys, lolud in copper. On one side near the taog, has been a ccal 
of arms, of four quarterings, inlaid in sllTer ; two of them only are nor 
distinguishable — a chevron and a cross (in sinister chief, and sinister base). 
On the other aide of the blade appear traces of a figure of St. Miefaael, 
XVIth cent. — A rapier of the time of James 11. , with hilt of russet steel 
inlaid with silver. An early example of the bayooet-sbaped blade, whidi 
ia engraved throughout its length with figures of the tweire Apostles, and 
on each side the profile of an emperor, — A bayonet-shaped rapier-biade, of 
the time of Qeorge II., bearing the forge-mark of SoUngen, and insoibed 

OOD BLE8 THE KUtS. 

By the Rev. C. R. Mahhikq. — Impreasion from a privy-seal of silver, set 
with an antique intaglio, found in January last at Ashwicken, Norfolk, and 
now in the possession of the Rev. J. Freeman, Rector of that place. 
The loop, which had been affixed to the back of the seal, has been 
broken off; an elegantly formed ornament of foliage remains ; the'intaglio 
(chalcedony 1) represents a warrior resting on a kind of pedeetaL The 
surface of the gem has been much injured. 

By Hr. Albert Wat. — Impressions from a small brass seal, of cinalar 
form, found at Great Harford, Bedfordahire, in 1854. It bears a ttagolar 
device, — a tree, apparently a pear-tree charged with fruit, hanging over 
water, on the surface of which is a fish. The legend u, t^ a' ebnbici mc 
&BOKNNE. XlVth cent. 

By Mr. Rbadt. — Impressions in gutta-percha from a matrix of jet, 
preserved in the Fitiwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, with several aocieat 
matrices of seals, of considerable interest. This seal, of pcnnted-oval 
form, beara a device on both its sides. Obv, a large fleur-de-Iys, iJiaioTU,' 
vill' SB WALD. Jtev. a hand holding a stem or branch erect, with the 
legend — *ii MOttni , pacis . forto. XII I th cent. i oiioli' 
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M>y 2. 1866. 
The Hon. Richard C. Netille, F.S.A., Vice-PreBident, ia the Chur. 

Ur. A. H. Bhind comtnuaicsted « Memoir on tbe present condition of 
the HonumentB of Egjpt nod Nubia. (Printed in tbis volume, p. 154.) 

Profeuor Bucehah communicated the following note of certain vea^gea 
of earlj occupation in GloDceBterehire, neaf Lidne; : — 

"On the west aide of the River Severn, not far from the village of 
Lidoey, is a small estate hnown aa the Warren, in the occupation of its 
present proprietor, R. Addison, Esq. It looks down upon the river at a 
distance of more than two mites, and occupies a Bemi'circulor hollow on 
the east side of the Forest Hills. The whole estate is situate on the 
Conglomerate of the Old Red Sandstone, masaea of which project through 
tbe heather and fnrze with which the hrohen ground ia moatly occupied. 

Much of tbe estate baa been recently lerelled and brought into cultiva- 
tion, and it was while pursuing this work that Mr. Addison s attention was 
frequently arrested by some roughly hewn circular stones of the Conglomerate 
of the hill. Some of these flat disks, rudely faahioned, and in form very 
similar to a cheese, were shown to me by Mr. Addison, one of which 
measured 16 inches in diameter, and was 4 inches thick ; another 14 
inches by 4. Afterwards, in taking a walk on Mr. Bstburst's estate at 
Lidney, I saw by a hedge a stone disk similar to these both in form and 
sise, and Mr. Addison informed me they are frequently found about the 
district. Kow, as in my eicarations in Corinium, amongst other mill- 
stmes I have met with portions of molars of Old Bed Conglomerate, it 
struck me as not improbable that the stones at Lidney may have been 
intended for molari, of which these were tbe rough ootlinet of the first 
proceas of manufacture. In that cose, may we not suppose that the work- 
man mdely fashioned these out of suitable stones upon the open common, 
perhaps taking them to a more convenient place for their final preparation '. 
this indeed would he much like what I recently saw on the Cornish coast, 
between St. Just and St. Ives, where the granite which lies scattered over 
wide open commona, is rudely fashioned on tbe ground, in blocks for 
farions purposes, before findmg its way to the mason s workshop. 

It should be remarked that an old British trackway runs through the 
estate down to the river, and this track was doubtless connected with the 
roads leading from the Ootteawold to tbe Forest of Bean, from whence, as 
tbe Corinium remains testify, were obtained molars of Old Red Conglo- 
merate, and also of Millstone Grit ; and it ia more than probable that 
iron ore was brought from the forest to be smelted in the Cotteawold 
district, as close to Cirencester are found quantities of old slegs, but there 
ts no ore in the neighbourhood." 

The objects noticed by Professor Buckman may possibly be vestiges of 
the Rrasan period, numerous remains of that age having occurred in that 
locality. 

Mr. Franks commnnicated the following account of a Roman rdiqne of 
rare occurrence diacovered in tbe aame district : — 

" A Roman oculist's stamp was discovered a fevr years since at Lidney 
in OloQcestersbire, which has not I behere been hitherto engraved, 
although an account of the inscriptions have been given by Dr. Simpson 
in the Monthly Journal of Medical Scienoe, (vol xii. p. 338.) T oiioIp 

VOL. xm. <i q 6'^ 
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This interesting object is in the posseesioa of Ur. Batliurat, of Lidney 
Park, to whose kiadaeis I am indebted for the impresuanB from which ths 
Meompaajing woodouta hsre been prepared. 

" The atone ia of the usual greenish grej colour, and is inscribed on 
three of ita sides. The inscriptions mention three Ba]*ea of the Soman 
oculist, Jolioa Jucuudus, viz. his CoUyrium Melinum, a salre that denies 
itfi name from ita colour of honey, and which appears to bare contuned 
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Ceruse and Calsmine ; Collyrium Staetum, which was to be applied id 
drops, and Collyrittm Penieillum, which was to be used with a soft sponge 
orpemctUum. The names of these three drugs are well known ; the fint 
occurs on sir stamps, the second on twelve, and the last on six stamps. 1 
am indebted for these details to Dr. Simpson's valuable Uemoir already 
quoted. 

The chief pecnliaritj in the example found at Lidnej is the iotrodactioD 
of the word oollgriwa, which appears to hare been generally considered 
superfluous. It occurs on two stamps only of those hidierto recorded: 
one of them is preserred in the Bibliothique Imperiale at Paris ; the 
other is in the British Uusenm. In the latter example the word could not 
well be dispensed with, as de name of any [nrticular salve is not 
mentioned. 

Many interesting objects have been discorered at Lidnej Park, some 
of which are engrared in Ljrsona' 'Beltquin Britannico-Romana.' Fran 
a eurioDB inscription on silver discoTered there it would appear that there 
was a temple on that spot dedicated to the healing god Nodeua, no doobt 
a local form of the Roman ^sculapius." 

Notices of Tsrious stamps used bj Boman oculists or empiric* haTC beei 
commnnicated on soTeral occasions at the meetmgs of the Institutb In 
the course of the year 1855, a remarkable discovery has been made at 
Bheims, connected with these vestiges of the Roman empirics. Amongst 
some remains of buildings were found a bronze ewer with the bsain 
belonging to it, a pair of scales and a stilyard, seventeen instrumenta nsed 
by oculists, pincers, scalpels, cautorising instruments, spatuln, ius., the 
whole of bronze and of fine workmanship. With these were bron^t Is 
light remains which appeared by careful examination and analysis to have 
been dry eoUyria in small cakes, and an iron vial which contained s 
similar compound to that of which the cakes or tablets were formed. As 
oculist's stomp was found with these reliques, and bronze bowls, in one id 
which were two first brass coins of Antoninus. These carious objects is 
connection with the history of medicine amongst the Bomans are in the 
possession of M. Duqoenelle, who baa formed an extensive coUeetioo of 
focal antiquities at Rbeims.' 



■ Revue ArdiMogique, Oct 1S65, tcHne xIL p. 195. 
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The Rer. Grgtillb J. Crbbtsb, Local Secretary in Yorltahire, sent tbe 
foUairing account of a recent disoorerj at York. 

*' At the end of Febraarj last some workmen engaged in making a sewer 
in Welmgate, York, threw ont a quantity of toil into the middle of tbe 
street during the night. Next morning this aoil was found to be full of 
■mall silrer coins, which were picked up hj children and others, to the 
number, as nearlj as I can learn, of about a hundred. All the coins thus 
discoTered which I have seen, with five exceptions onlj, bear the name of 
St. Peter, and were struck at York, as it is probable, about the year 950. 
All the fifteen pennies in my own posaesstou and all the others which I 
hare seen, with one exception, resemble type No. 4, described in Hawkins's 
SiWer Coins of England, but they exhibit numerons small differences. 
In fact, very few seem to be struck from tbe same die. Tbe differences 
consist in tariations tn the shape of the cross on the reverse, and in tbe 
spelling of the names of the saint and the city. The exceptional penny 
alluded to above, seems to be of a new and unpublished type : it belongs to 
Hr. W. Procter, of York. The five other coins fonad with tboae of 
St. Peter are all in my own oollection. They comprise two pennies of 
St. Edmund, a halfpenny of St. Edmund, and two halfpennies of St. Peter. 
This diseoTery of coins bearing the name of St. Edmund with those of 
St. Peter confirms the opinion expressed in Hr. Hawkins's work, that they 
shoTild be consigned to the same period. Tbe 
halfpence of St. Peter were preriously to this 
find altogether unknown. One of them which 
is in ezc^eot preeerration reads, Obv : — sciii 
TRiii, (Ssncti Petri) a small oroas above and 
below and two dots between tbe lines: Bet): Haitpuurib 
4< EPORACECi round a cross resembling that on 
the pence. [See woodcut .] The other halfpenny is far more imperfect, 
but though Btniek from a different die, it also, I beUeve, may be assigned 
to St. Peter. Compare Ruding, pi, 12. 

This interesting board of coins was probably in the first instance 
deposited in a wooden box, now decayed. I gather this from the state- 
ment of one of the labourers, who informed me that some of tbe coins 
were found stuck together one on the other — * like heaps of change on a 
eoanter.' The coins were found at the depth of between three and four 
feet from the surface, in a deposit of black earth : many of them were 
maeh corroded and fell to pieces on attempta being made to clean them, 
bnt others are in a fine state of preservation. 

A large stone bead, or spindle-stone for the distaff, flat below and round 
above, with three annular grooves upon the upper surface, was thrown 
ont of tbe same excavation." 

Hr. SAI.VIK reported the satisfactory progress of the restorations at 
Lindisfame, which have been carried out under his directions. At a 
former meeting the attention of the Society had been called by Mr. Way to 
the neglected condition of the Abbey Church, and the rapid progress of 
decay, nrgentiy demanding some conservative precautions. The matter 
having been subsequently bronght under the consideration of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners of Public Works, tbe sum of 5001. bad been appropriated 
to that desirable object, and the work had been entrusted to the able 
direction of Mr. Salrin. Tbe site of the abbey, with great part of Holy 
Iriand, form part of the poasessions of the Crown. v^itutvi^' 

•' A liberal grant of money (Mr. Salvia observed) having been made by 
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the Crown for the prsMrralioii of the niuii of Lindufarno Abbey, on Holy 
IslftDd. the repMTB irere commenced in the latter part of 1855, and happily 
all thow portiona in the greatest danger were made eecnra before the 
winter. Viulors to Holy leiland will remember the remarkable arcade or<r 
tlie weat door ; this with a comiderable portion of that end fell for went of 
timely precaatioD, in the winter of 1S51 or '52. The stones have all been 
coUectM and rephued, and the west end has now the same appearance it 
haa had for at least the present century. In searching for stone the 
rubbish has been oloared from the walls, and the base discoTcred in a reiy 
perfect condition all round the building. The arches hare been made 
seonre. The loose atones on the top of the walb are fixed, and holes and 
broken portions of pers filled up to prevent the action of the winds, which 
crumble and hollow out cavities in a ainguUr manner. It is also intendad 
to cover the walU with asphalt to prevent the rain from penetrating and 
inereasing the injurious effects frost has on ruins. Many curious fra^nenti 
wliich bod been carried away have been rescued from w^s and fences in 
the island, and a check has, it is hoped, been at length effeetu^y pat to 
the wanton injuries end decay whiob have of late years been viewed with so 
much regret by visitors to Lindisfame. This most interesting fabric will 
now be preserved for many years &ora further dilapidation." 

Ur. W. S. Walford gave an account of a small silver casket preserve! 
at Qoodrich Court. (Printed in this volume, p. 134.) 

Mr. J. Pollard communi(»ted the following statement relating to the 
discovery of early interments, at Lincoln, in which the oorpsee had bees 
wrapped in hair-cloth garments. 

" In the year 1840 a stone coffin was found mi the outside of LineoU 
cathedral, not many inches below the surface of the ground, neu- to 
the south-east angle of the south arm of the upper transept. It wis 
covered with a Ud of the same material in one piece. The bones oS 
the corpse, which had been deposited in the coffin, were when fint 
discovered in a perfect stale, but shortly fell to dust after eiposme te 
the air. What eicited much curiosity was the circumstance of the 
body having been enveloped in a dress composed of the hair of sonie 
animal, which appeared to have been woven to the proper shape for ths 
purpose. 

In 1842, in lowering the ground near the same spot, four other stone 
coffins were discovered, some of them still nearer to the surface than that 
before referred to. In one of these, evidently containing the remains of u 
ecclesiastic, was found a small latten or pewter cup ; the bones were perfect, 
and enveloped in a similar habit to that before described, wove to fit the 
body, thighs, legs, and feet. Three othu* similar coffins were soon after 
laid bare ; the remains of two of these were covered with similar hsit 
shirts or shrouds. A piece of the Ussue is sent for examination. 

The opinion entertained is, that these bodies were interred in the 
Zlllth century. The coffin discovered in 1840, and one of those in 1843, 
were taken up and removed into the cloisters, as they could not well be 
lowered so as to bo below the surface of the ground so altered." 

The use of the cilicium, or under garment of hair-cloth, appears to have 
been frequently adopted, as by Becket, for penance or mortification of tb« 
flesh. — See Fosbroke's Uonachiam, p. 31. Even he<Ige.hog skins (peUtt 
herioii) were worn for this purpose ; the practice is forbidden in tbs 
" Ancren Riw1e,"p. 419 ; see also p. 383- The remains of such tisius 
of hair have occasionitlly been noticed in mcdiieval interments. 
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iir. JiMEPn BoBTT read the following particuUn, coanectod irith tha 
earl; commercJ&l imporUace of Bristol ; they throir fresh light on oertain 
interesting facts conununicated by him on the oceaaion of the meeting of 
the Institute in that citj in 1851 :— 

" To the Tolume which the meeting of the Institute at Bristol contributed 
in illustration of the antiquities of that city, I furnished a few particulars 
of some proceedings taken by the mayor and commonalty to be released 
from the exercise of a priTilege which, ia early times, must hare been very 
seldom appealed against. 

" Without the opportunity of holding fain, the advantages resulting 
from the productions of handicrafts and the wealth of commerce were 
exceedingly limited. They became, accordingly, the occasions of frequent 
and bitter disputes ; and, in the history of most cities of high eommeroial 
rank, we find accounts similar to those which record the struggles of tha 
Corporation of London with the sovereigns of this country, when they found 
a profit in supporting the Abbot of Westminster, the Prior of St. Bartholo- 
mew, or some other neighbouring soke-lord, in their claims to a fair, 
against which nothing bnt the ready cash of the city hod any weight. 

" But there mnst have been something peculiar in the circumstances of 
the holder of such a privilege, either corporate or individual, who hod to 
complain that what had been eagerly sought for as a benefit a few years 
before, had become disadvantageous and a burden. And the tracing the 
fluctuations of mercantile prosperity in so important a commercial mart as 
Bristol — the Liverpool of its day, — or rather, I would say, the rescue of 
facts relating thereto from utter oblivion, will, I am sure, be considered a 
subject in every way worthy the attention of the Institute. 

" The few introductory remarks I prefixed to the documents printed in 
the 'Bristol Volume ' were made in the hope that they would lead tha 
way to the discovery of other particulars relating to that subject, most pro- 
bably among the archives of the city itself. But nothing was met with in 
that quarter. This passage in the history of their commerce was entirely a 
new one to the merchants of Bristol ; and it is ooly very lately that 1 have 
myself met with soma further evidence which now enables me pretty 
clearly to trace out, if not entirely to supply the missing portions that wera 
wanting to complete this page in their commercial annals. 

" What I have already brought forward was a copy of the oHginal peti- 
tion of the mayor and principaJ inhabitants of Bristol to the Lord Privy 
Seal, setting out in very plaintive terms the ill eflects upon the trade of the 
town produced by the fair held at Candlemas [Feb. 2]. I have now to 
bring before you some interrogatories and depositions upon the subject, 
which I have found with some proceedings of the Court of Star Cham- 
ber, but to which court I do not consider they belong. They are, doubtless, 
the result of proceedings consequent upon the petition already printed, and 
they contain many references to facts and other paKiculars which do not 
appear in that instrument, though they also comprise its principal stato- 
tnenta. A commission, directed by the Bishop of Bristol, Sir John Seynt- 
low, and John Key, Esq., had been issoed (probably out of the Court of 
Requests), under whose authority witnesses were examined at Bristol in tha 
35th year of King Henry VIII. (a.s. 1544). By the answers of the wit- 
nesses, who comprised tha principal merchants and inhabitanta of the city, 
it appears that fourteen years previously the then mayor bad been induced 
to obtain a royal grant of the fair in question, and I wasthusgnided^^^t|w[^' 
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Patent Roll, upon which that doctinient would be recorded. Accordingljr, 
1 foond the Letters Patent : the^ are dated 20th of September, in the 21st 
year of the king (a.d. 1530], and they give to the mayor, Jk. of BriAol 
^e right to them and their successora for erer of holding an anonal fair 
within the bounds of the parish of St. Mary of Redcliff for the apace of 
eight days ; vii., from the 2nd to the 9tb day of Pebraary in each year, 
with the right of taking tolls, &c. The grant itself is cancelled, and in 
the margin the occaMon of its being so is clearly referred to the proceed- 
ings wbich I have DOW brought forward. 

" It there says, ■ These Letters patent, with their enrolment, were 
TBcated because the Mayor, jic, of Bristol, on the 10th of June, in theSSth 
year of the reign, by John Willy, their attorney, duly anthorised nnder tlis 
common seal of the town, personally appeared in ear Chancerj, and 
surrendered these Letters there accordmg to the form andefiectof acertain 
order made by our Council on the 27th of May last. Therefore the said 
Letters Patent, together with their enrolment, are canceled and aonnlled, 
aa appears in the said surrender.' 

" This fair it was proposed to sob-grant to the Master of St. John of 
Jerusalem and the Vicar of Redcliff, in whose district it was to be heU, 
under conditions that it was not to prejudice the town. These parties 
appear to ha?e been the prime morers in indncing the Mayor to obtain the 
grant. It appears the sub-grant was made, but without the condition 
annexed. In answer to the enquiries as to the effect of the fair upon the 
trade of the town, they allege that it had been unprofitable in theeitieme, 
and fully confirm all the allegations contained in the petition, some of 
wbich are almost literally expressed. The great objection to the fur wti 
that strangers and other buyers were enabled there to meet and deal with 
those who had wares to dispose of, without the interrention of the inhabi- 
tants ; and the decay of the ' great sfaippis wherein is reised and icajit- 
teyned many good mariners ' is pronounced as very imminent, and ionlring 
with it tbe fate of numerous dependents and chapmen. Prom one portion 
of the depositions we gather that the burgesses had long wished to get rid 
of the fair. 

" The relation of William Popley, gentleman, aged fifty, and a nativeof 
Bristol, sets out that he being servant to the Earl of Essex, Master of lbs 
Bolls, was visited — then about seven years since — by some of his aeqasini- 
ances, burgesses of tbe City, who showed him bow the commonalty sustained 
much loss by the fair at Candlemas, and that greater decay was like to 
ensue if it continued; so they desired him to intercede with his master to 
anntd tbe fair, whereon he, ' considerynge he hod fryndly acqueannuunee 
with the parochians of Redclyfie, who had procured to have the said Fair*, 
sent woord unto them of tbe sud request made to him by the uH 
burgesses ; whereupon they sent unto hym one Peers Cheritie, one d tire 
Lead or cbeiff of the Parisshe of Radcliff, and he said in dede iff itt be 
loBse to the towne, itt is litle profBt to the Churche ; and to prove the same 
shewed to the said Fopley certain hokes of accompt to declare the same; and 
ferther said iff the Mayor and his brethren wold restore them to the money 
they had paid for the charges of the Faire they were contented to surrender 
their interest therein ; ' but the suit was not followed up. Fopley ccHicIiiiiM 
by remarking that being bom in Bristol, ' and seeing that tbe oecupien of 
the said city do not so well encreace aa they have done before tbe wd 
faire was kept, by reson that all strangers that were wont wtkelj t* 
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lepajre with manj kindes of nierahaiidUe, etpicUUj with fisshe, the/ taiy 
oa*, and come all at once to the faire where other strauogeA have the 
ehoTH and moat part thereof at their pleasure — yea, and rather better 
efaepe than the comons ghall have, bjcawse they take and bye great 
qauttitie at ones ; and fewe of them that moost desier to have the fure (if 
itt be trewly enaerchid] be the better therbj at the yerea end one penye.' 

" Some details are then given of oertain profits belonging to the chureh 
at Redcliffe, but apparently not in connection with the fair. 

" I will conclude by referring to another petition relating to the oondidon 
of Briitol, wluoh, though undated, may perhaps have some reference to the 
eflecta of the fair. It asserts that upwards of nine hundred houses had 
fallen down, and speaks of the general decay of the town. As the means 
of raising its condition it prays that it may be released from paying prisf^ 
of wines, and from the payment to the Castle, ' which is now in utter ruin, 
and serreth for no purpoae but for idle persons to play there at the bowles 
and other unlawful games.' It prays also that religious and other persons 
might be allowed to subscribe for the purchase of the King's fee farm, and 
then the tolls and dutiea taken from merchant strangers would be entirely 
remitted by the Corporation." 



Vntiqiiaai anO VBaiM of 9rt er^tbiUts. 

By the Hon. R. C. Ketills. — A Roman die, of bone, found in ploughing 
at Arbw Banks, in the parish of Ashwell, Herts, about 1820. Roman 
pottery, coins, &c., were discovered at the same place : the spot is situated 
on the property of Hr. Nash, Fordham, of Royston. Each ude of the cube 
measures about | of an incb ; the pips are marked by two concentrio 
circles, with a central point. The die bad been placed in a vessel of 
Koman ware, in which it was found. Two diminutive bone dice, in the 
Fanssett Collectiona, found in Kent, are figured in Ur. Roach Smith's 
"Inventorium Sepulcbrale," p. 7. Sereral Roman dice are figured in 
Tenan (Arts et Hfitiera, pi. 18) ; they are of ivory, bone, agate, rock- ' 
crystal, and basalt ; the bone die is perforated through the middle in one 
direction. 

By Mr. A. W. Fkakks. — A small four-footed stand of bronze, like a 
diminutive model of a stool, the upper part enamelled : it belongs to the 
Bsme rare class of Roman reliques of which two specimens, found on Farley 
Heath, and presented to the British Museum by Henry Dmmmond, Bsq., 
U.P., are figured in this Journal, vol. xi., p. 27. — A looped enamelled orna- 
ment, formed for suspension to horse-trappings, or for some similar purpose: 
diam. 2} in. It is charged with an escutcheon, quarterly, Toulouse, and 
France, semy. It is figured in the Journal of the Archaeological Associa- 
tion, vol. T., p. 161 , with a notice by Mr. Blanche, who ia incUned to assign 
it to John, King of France, taken prisoner at Poictiera, 1356, supposing it 
io bear his arms as Count of Toulouse. — A proof-piece, struck in a thick 
piece of lead fromdies for coining pennies of the reign of King Alfred, the 
type resembling that of fig. 176, pi. ziii., of Mr. Hawkins' Silver Coins. It 
is evidently a trial-piece of the engraver. Fignred in Gent. Mag., 1842, 
part, ii,, p. 496, and in the catalogue of Mr. Roach Smith's Museum of 
London Antiquities, p. 107. It was found in St. Paul's Churchyard. — A 
large oollectioa of pilgrims' signs, or ti^naeula, of lead or pewter, found in 
London, comprising sereral " Canterbury Bells," one of them bearing the t 
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name of St. ThoniaH ; a mitred head, siirilarlj iDseribed (Egnred in Ur. 
BoBch Smith'B Collectanea, toI. ii., pi. siii.) ; a figure of a bi^op on boree- 
baek, poMlblj lutended to repreaent Becket ; two amptilla; a iword Mkb- 
bard, with an escutcheon affixed behind tt ; tbe lid of an hexagonal pjx, 
iDBCribed with the names of the three Einga of the Eaat : It was found in 
the Thamea, (figured, Collectanea, vol. i., pi. xliii.) These cnrioiu reliijnoa 
hare subsequently been deposited, witb Mr. Koach Smith's collectiou, in 
the British Mueeum. 

By Mr. Cole. — A bronte fibula, probably of late Roman workmanBfaip, 
plated with tin or some white metal : it was found a considerable depth in 
Throgmorton Street, City, as related at the previous meeting. Also, a 
small globular monej-pot, or tirelire, of green glased ware, foundin Danater 
ConrL 

Bj the ReT. Edwird HinsTOK, Vicar of Sherborne, Dorset. — Photo- 
graphic repreBentstions of a remarkable sculptured iraginent, found in June. 
1854, in digging a grave near the south porch of the Abbey Church. It 
lay ten feet below the surface, and portions of mosaic pavement, and tiles 
with impressed patterns, were brought to light at tbe same time. Garefial 
search was made, but in vain, for any other fragments of sculpture. Daring 
recent " restorations " of the church, portions of old monumenta of similar 
description, one of them with a crosier and inscription, were found in much 
better preserration than that under consideration ; hut, according to the 
account given by the seiton, tbe worlimen always tbrew them in agun 
amongst the rubbish. A notice of the discovery in 1854 had been sent to 
Profesaor Willis by the Rev. J. Williamson, and Ur. Hareton, who had 
shortly after been presented to the living, supplied further information. 
At his request Mr. Bergman, of Sherborne, had, in the most obliging 
manner, given the aid of hia skill in the art of photography. Through his 
kindness we are enabled to present to our readers the accompanying repre- 
sentation, a fresh example of the great value of the photographic art aa an 
auxiliary to antiquarian research. The sculptured fragment, described »s 
of granite, is evidently part of a monumental effigy, chiaelled on the lid of a 
stone coffin, or low altar tomb, of greater width at the head than at tlie 
foot. The tonsure is distinctly shown, the hair and the beard are arranged 
in locks with singular conventional regularity, similar to that shown in the 
remarkable sculptures in Chichester Cathedral, figured in this Journal, vA 
xii., p, 409. The stone measures about 27 inches at top, 25 inches at the 
bottom ; the length of either side about 22 inches ; thickness, 8 inches. The 
inscription, running round the circular arch over the head of tbe effigy, is 
to be read thus, the numerous contractions being given in extetuo, — 

CUHENS : CLfiUENTEIf : SIBI : SEHTUT : OUntPOTEHTEJI : 

Qvo : ouu : tivebat : domvb : hec : souiirAMrG : vioebat. 
This Leonine distich may he thus rendered : — May Clement find the Omni- 
potent clement to him ; under whose rule, (namely, the Abbot Clement's,) 
throughout bis life, this house flourished. 

There seems good reason to regard this curiona sculpture as part of the 
memorial of Clement, Abbot of Sherborne, about the middle of the Xlith 
century. Peter was abbot about 1142, and Clement occurs in 1163, but 
the precise date of bis auccessiou, as also of his decease, is not known. 
He may have been living as late as 1189, when William do Stoke ma 
elected abbot.' 

I IlntchiDB'a Hist, of Dotwt. Willis, « Mitred Abbej-s," vol ii p. Tlk' 



FKAOMENT OP A SCULPTURED EFFIGY DISCOVERED AT THE 
ABBEY CHURCH, SHERBORNE, DORSET. 



CLEMENS CLEHENTBH SIBI SENTIAT OHHIPOTBNTEM. 
QUO DDM VIVEBAT DOMUS HKC DOMIKANTE VIQEBAT. 
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Bjthe It«v. Walter Srktd. — Four glais beads, eiatod to have been 
fonnd in Berit^ire ; « metal figure of St. George and the Dragon, found 
in Oxfordshire ; and an ornament of copper, originally enamelled [eJumip- 
Inf), deaorihed aa found near the Beacon Hill, Kent. The latter is an 
noiuoal example of the looped enamelled ornaments formed for BUBpension, 
aa mppoBed, to horse- trappings and hameas, of irhich numeroue apecimens, 
in foiin of eacntchoouB, bare been produced at the meetinga of the Institute. 
Thie cTQciform ornament (see woodcut , orig. size) ia charged with fire 
caldrons, probably taken from the armorial bearing of aome Spanish family 
(Da Lara ?). Falliot j^vea the following coat, — " De liara en Espagne 
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porte de gnenles k deux ebaudierea fasces d'or et de sable, en chacun 8 
serpens de nnople iaeana des cost^ de I'anoe." The caldrons appear here 
to be/(Mctf«t, but the eoloors, wUch were expreaeed by enamel, ha*e nnfor- 
tnnalely disappeared. Some trace, however, of gMlet may be seen in the 
Geld. 

By Mr. Albert Wat. — An enamelled ornament of copper, chased in 
reli^, partly gih, and preserving portions of rich colouring: it is probably 
of eariy medinnJ date, and had been recently porohssed in London by lit, 
C. Roach Smith. 

By the HotL W. Fox Stranswats. — Transcript of a fragment found in 
the binding of a volume of old US. collections in his posseeaion, containing 
nedicU receipts, pbyeical charms, a treatise on astrology, the virtue of 
herbs, he. It is a copy of the oath and homage of John Balliot for the 
Kngdom of Scotland, done before Edward I., at Norhsm Castle, Nov. 20, 
1292, and printed in the serieaof documents given in Kymer, vol. i.,p. 781 
(new edit.)- This transcript, probably of contemporary date, is closely con- 
formable to the text aa there printed. — Two plates, architeotnral subjects, 
from thelast number of Heideloff's ' Deutsche Ornamentik,* repreaeiitationa 
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of wiudowB in the Cutte of Rotenburg, called the Palace of the DalcM of 
Franconia, and of a modem house built at Nuremberg. 

By Mr. W. The, M.P.— Two iUuminated aerrice booki. Ital'ian USS. of 
the XVlh century.— Two viatoria, or portable dials ; and an elaborately 
sculptured ivory comb, probably of the work of Goa, ia the timet of Portu- 
guese occupatiou. 

By Mr. F. A. Cabrihoton. — A massire gold ring, found in a grarel pit 
oa the Bansted Downs, Surrey, and hearing the initials — W. T.— Sate, 
XVI. cent. 

By Mr. Octatics MooaAS, M.P. — A massive Papal ring, of Pope 
Paul II. Pietro Barbo, a Venetian of good family, was elect«d Pope 
under tlus name in 1464. He projected an eipedition against the Tniks. 
and Ferdinand, King of Naples, promised him ud, if he would remit 
a debt due from him to the Holy See. He ochieTed the union of all the 
Princes of Italy, and received with great state the Emperor Frederick III., 
to whom he gave a consecrated sword. He died in 1471, baring been 
found dead ia his bed, as it was supposed from apoplexy, having eaten two 
large melons for supper. The ring is of large size, and has for a stone a 
piece of rich crystal, with red foil under it. It is ornamented with 
emblematical figures of the four evangelists, and has on one aide the 
family arms of Barbo, surmounted by the Papal tiara, and on the other 
the arms of Arrogon, which were also those of Ferdinand, King of N^les. 
who was of the Arragon family ; these are surmounted by a pointed crown 
or coronet of fine points. The ring hears the inscription, — padlus f.p. 

SEOUNDDS. 

By Miss J. M. BocKBTT, — A large silver medal (Schaumunie) of John 
Frederic, Elector of Saiony, called the Magnanimous. He succeeded is 
1532, and died in 1554. Obv., the bust of the elector, seen nearly full fsee, 
a drawn sword upraised in his right hand, with his left he holds his bat, 
placed before him. ioannib . FRisEiticvs. blector .svx . saiokib.piui. 
FECIT. ETATis.STA . 32. Under his hand are the initials H — R. united, 
being the monogram of Heinrich Reita of Leipsic, on arUst of considerable 
celebrity. On the reverse there is a large richly decorated achievemcDl 
of Dumeroua quarterings, eusigued with three helms and crests, lambrequin), 

be. SPSS MEA IN SEO EST ANNO MOBTKI BALTATOBIB U.D.X.X.X.V. Thii 

fine medal measures rather more than 2i in. diam. It appears to have 
been cast, and then worked np by the tool. Mr. Franks does not notice it 
in his accounts of the works of Heinrioh Reiti, in this Journal, vol. viiL, 
p> 317, where a representation of one of his finest productions may bo 
seen. 

By Mr. Charles Wilcox, of Wareham. — Brass matrix of the seal of lbs 
prioress of the Benedictine nunuery of Ivingho, or St. Margaret's de Boseo, 
Buckinghamshire, founded by William Gifford, Bishop of Wincbeitsr, 
early in the Xllth century. This matrii was found in a wall at Wwlh 
Matravers, in the isle of Purbeck, Dorset. It is of round form ; diameicr 
rather more than seveu-eighths of an inch : the derice is a crowned femtle 
bust, seen full face, possibly representing St. Margaret.* digttlni 
prioriridc : Ht : ibpngfio. Date, late XlVth century. This seal is not 
mentioned in Goley's edition of Dugdale's Mouasticon, where a list of 
the prioresses is given (vol. iv., p. 368). An impression of the commoo 
seal of the nunnery is appended to the Harlman Charter, dated 1325. 

Dcinz.aoy Google 
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TnE Ho». Richard C. Ketille, F.S.A., Vice-PreaideDt, in the chair. 

Ur. J. M. Keuble, in continuatioD of his valuable illustrotioneof the 
incieot mortuary customs of Scandinavia, offered some obaerTations upon 
llie Tarious fruits and plants found in cODoectioD with the interments of 
nurtheni nations, as also upon their stone- warship. He adverted to the 
ancient use of the hasel-twig. of which the tradition may be recognised 
even in very recent times, in the divining rod need in Cornwall and other 
parts of England for discovering water or veins of metal, HsEel-nuts had 
been found in the hands of buried skeletons ; and in two instances, whicli 
had come under Mr. Eerable's own observation, walnuts had been found 
thos deposited. He stAted various other remarkable facts ia illustration 
of this remarkable subject.' In regard to stone monuments of the earliest 
periods, Mr. Kemble remarked that a large ring of stones appeared to have 
enclosed a place of combat or judgment; and connected with it was b. 
great stone, — the stone of Thor, upon which criminals, or vanquished com- 
batants, were slain or sacrificed bj having the spine broken. Large stones 
were regarded as abodes of the gods, and Hr. Kemble cited various legends 
in connection with such superstition. Circles of stone were sometimes con- 
sidered to be persons, — for instance, a nuptial procesuon turned into stone 
during a violent thunderstorm. Mr, Kemble concluded his discourse by 
earnestly advocating the careful collection of all the materials which may 
lend to throw light upon the customs of the earlier periods, still involved in 
so much obscurity ; and the endeavour by such means to establish our 
knowledge and opinions upon a secure basis. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville gave a short account of the discovery of a 
Reman interment, accompanied by glass unguentaria end other reliques. 

" The five Roman unguentaria (which were exhibited) were found in a 
sqaare leaden coffin, with a bronze armlet, a bone pin, and a small brass 
cuin of Cunobelin. The discovery took place in lowering a hillock at 
Uetdreth, Cambridgeshire, about 1S16. The place is called " Metal 
Rill," and is not an artificial tumulus, bnt apparently a natural eminence. 
The name possibly may be a corruption of MatUlow, the name of several 
places of ancient sculpture. Muttilow Hill is the designation of the tumulus 
on the Fleam Dyke, Cambridgeshire, opened under my directions in 1852, 
as related in this Journal, vol. ii., p. 226. Myrtle Hill, at Wenden, Essex, 
u it is now called. Is properly, as I believe, Muttilow Hill ; and aocient 
interments have been found there. The glass vessels aud other ancient 
objects submitted to the meetjng are actually the property of Mr. Carver, 
of Meldreth, by whom they were purchased from the workmen at the time 
of tbe discovery." 

Mr. W. W. E. Wtnne, M.F., commumcated representations of a singular 
mde wooden vessel, supposed to have been used as a font, preserved in the 
hall at Pengwem, the seat of Lord Mostyn, in Denbighshire. Mr. Wynne 

' In ta interment feund in Count; Kin- pebbia ; and around the bodj, u it was 

(tudinc, in 1823, ■ skeleton oocumd, Iwiieved, had been placed a namber of 

plvnd doubled np, in a Mone cist, (he acurns.— Arch. Scot., voL ii., p, 4,69. 

tlonr of whicli was strewed with >ea-share V^iOO'MC 
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gkve (he followiag ooconnt of thU onrions rellque, b; Kchard U«j<1, 
wrilten Id 1790. 

" It wsB found m a bog near Dinu Uowddiry, in Merionethshire, pouibl; 
in old times occupied b; some great forest, and near the site of Nme 
building, of which there is not a vestige left. It is formed of a msHj 
piece of knottj oak, rude on the sides ai in the state of nature, the to^ 
and bottom levelled seemingly with no better instntment than tbeaie. On 
the upper part is a large hollow basin capable of containing aboat m 




WsodcQ Font, at PeuK"ari 



. DeoblgfaBhln. 



quarts. A little beyond this ie a superficial hollow of small diam«t«r. 
with an artless foliage with round berries fixed to the leaves, cut on escb 
side, and immediately beyond a narrow slope had been formed on whidi >* 
cut in Urge letters the word Atbktwtn, which Davis interprets PuffM*^ 
tt dUeordantet tejungere. Athrtwtn ie a word still in use, bnt not coO' 
monly, but in the same sense as that given in the Welsh Dictionaiy. 

The diameter of the larger hollow is 11 inches ; depth 3} in.; diamsW 
of the less hollow 3 in. ; depth about 1 in. ; length of the log 1 foot ID in-'> 
thickness near 10 in. 
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Tbftt dill was ft very uicient font I bare do aort of doubt ; ike large 
cantj eontaiaed the water, the teuer may have held the wit, which to this 
da; ia used in the Roman Catholic Church la the ceremoiiy of haptitm. 
The prieBt bleiaeB the salt in case it has not been blessed before, then taken 
a litUe, and putting it into the child's mouth says, " Receive the Salt of 
Wisdom." 

The word " Alhrywyn " may signify the putting an end to the contests 
Wween Christianity and Paganism by the quiet progress made hj the 
true futh in the world; or it may signify the separations of the " Lusts of 
the Flesh " from the purity of the spirit by virtue of this Holy Sacrament. 

Id the eArly days of ChnBtianity fonts were not eonSned to churches. 
They were usually kept in private houses and sometimes in public places in 
the open air. Out of tenderness to infants they were afterwards removed 
into the porch, and finally into the church itself. From the smallnesa, it 
mnit have been made when aspersion was admitted. 

This font seems made of the material next at hand. The rode block cat 
out of the neit oak, I do not recollect any font made of this matwial,* 
and therefore look on it as a curiosity worthy the attention of the public. 
It is in fine preservation, owing to the bituminous peat or turf which so well 
preaervee the fossil trees, the date of which may b<»st of far higher antiquity 
than this venerable relique, 

N.B. Athrywyn, as a substantive, ugni6es " happiness, tranqiullity, paoi- 
Scation." As a verb, to " conciliate or reconcile. 

In the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, a rudely 
fashioned vessel may be seen, formed of a trunk' of a tree, and possibly 
used as a font in primitive times. The font in the church of Chobham, 
Surrey, is fwmed of wood, lined with lead. See Simpson's Baptismal , 
Fonts, preface, p. viii. The chief examples of fonts bearing inacriptioDS are 
enumerated by Mr. Paley, in the introduction to the Illustrations of Fonts, 
published by Van Toorat, p. 26. The second haain of amaller aise, aa seen 
in the wooden object found in Uerionethshire, occurs in a font at Toulgrave. 
Derbyshire, figured in Ur. Markland's Remarks on English Cburcfaes, p. 92, 
third edition. A projecting bracket or ledge occurs on a font at Fitsford, 
Horthamptonshire (Van Voorst, ut ntprd). It has been conjectured that 
the small basin served as a stoup for holy-water, the font being placed near 
theentraaoe door; or possibly for affusion in die rite of baptism. It was more 
probably a receptacle for the chrismatory, for the holy oil nsedin baptism. 

Ur. F. A. CABBraoToa read a memoir on the Brank or Scdds' Bridlo 
(Printed in this volume, p. 263). 

Mr. R. W. Blencowe read the foUowiog letter, relating to the Rooper 
family, in the XVIth century, and addressed by George Rooper, son of 
Richard Rooper, of Derbyshire, who appears to have been in favour with 
HenryVIII. and Queen Mary. The letter is dated, Bridgewater, May 25, 
1626, directed to his "Worshipful Coien, Mr. Samuel Roper, Esq., at 
Lincoln's Inn." His anoestor, Richard, eldest son of Richard Fumeauz of 
Beighton, in Derbyshire, married Isolda, only daughter of John Roper, of 
Tnmdich, Derbyshire, (in 7 Hen, VI,] and it was covenanted on that occasion 
that he and his issue by her should thenceforth assnme the name of Roper.' 



n ocHnnal oa . . „ _ 
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[To m^ WonhipTnl Cozen, Ur. SmibcI JUtpet, B*q., U Lincoln's Inn. Deliier thtK] 
Worthy Coien, 

I rec'd your letter by Mr, Dauge, nhen he eame from the lut 
term, wherein you desire me to eet down what I kaoir upon mt/ men tnoxi- 
Itdge of our kindred ; indeed, Cozen, I can Bay little, butt of my htlier'a 
ana mother's uncles which IiT'd in my tyme, for I was but a Btrtnger 
myself in my father's countrey of Darbyehire. I and my five brethren were 
all home in Hide Park hy London, in the Lodge neere Knlghtsbridge. 
My father's name was Richard, hee waa servant to King Henry the leTeDth 
and to King Henry the eighth, and was much in tbeir favour, Aod a 
pentioner, as I have heard my mother and many others say ; and soe it 
should seeme, for King Henry the eighth gave him the Keeping of Enfield 
ehace, Hide Park, and Marebone, and the King gave him good gifts erer 
and anon, and my father put keepers in and out at his pleasure, but bee 
lived beyond it, and hee left us aU unprovided for. I was not above 8 or 9 
years old as 1 take it when bee died. I remember Queen Mary came into 
our house within a little of my father's death, and found my mother weeping, 
and took her by the hand and lifted her up, for ahee kneeld, and bid her 
bee of good cbeere, for her children should be well provided for. After- 
wards my brother Richard and I being the eldest were sent to Harrow to 
school, and were there till almost men. Sir Ralph Sadler took order for 
all things for us there, by Queen Mary's appomtment, as long as shee Hved; 
and after. Queen Elizabeth for a tyme, bat thee gave orders to bind mj 
brothers, William, Ralph, Henry and Hugh, aprentices, and sent for at U 
the Court, and said shee would give us good places ; but wee were put lo 
bee of her guard, which I think kill'd my mother's hart, for shee wovlii 
allways say that my father was of a very great stock, and little look't for 
such place for his sonnes. I've often heard her say she thought we fared 
the worsB that Queen Mary was so kind to us. Queen Elisabeth had nol 
reigned long but my mother died. Shee was one Mr. Hanshaw's daughiet 
belonging to the law. My father bad two brothers, Henry was tfae eldest, 
and your great grandfather, and George was the second, he married me 
Mr. Alsop's daughter in Darbysbire ; this am I sure of, for once I went into 
Darbyehire to see our friends, and went to Alsope and to Heonor your 
great grandfather's, and to my aunt Gilbert, and my aunt Key's, and nj 
aunt Hall, they were my father's sisters. Uy brothers, Richard, Henrj, 
Ralph and Hugh, died without issue. My brother William had one mm 
borne in Milk street, who was father to Sir Thomas Roper in Ireland, his 
wife was daughter of one Petberstone, [he was created Viscount BoltinglaH, 
extinct 1730,] Hugh, a citizen ; for my part I married a widdow here bj 
Bridgewater, post children when I had her first. I had good means I7 
her whiles shee lived, aud it was all the good I ever got by my miitreii 
Queen Elizabeth, but indeed by her means I gott her. Coien yon must 
pardon mee, for this I write not with mine own band. I have not writts 
letter this seven years, my eyes are so hod. I am now above fontsnte 
years old, but I made this to be written after my own vciy words, and the 
writer reade it over again to mee. Worthy Cozen, the Lord of Heaven 
bless you. It joyea my hart to bear from jou, and therefore I beseech jos 
lett me receive a letter from you now and then. I shall not live long, fur 
I am altmoet done. Qod prepare mee for himselfe, for I have beene ■ 
irreat sinner, I rest your loveving Cozen, till death, 

G. ROPBB. 
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Coien, if you look npon the seaJe of tbis letter, 7011 shall find I hate 
the Beale of my father still. My brother Richard gave it mee. He w'd say it 
h&d long beene in the name, and after my death it shall be yours, ita 
□alural poasesBor, but I will never part with it till death. — G. ROOFER. 

" This is a true copy of the originall given in my custody, who am the only 
DiEile heir of that branch of the family, given under my band and the t«al 
ototM nendoned, 6th of April, 16?9.^Thomab Roof£B." 

The onginal letter and seals were in the possession of the tate John 
Bonfoy Rooper, Esq., of Abbotts Riptun, Hunts. The bearing appeam to 
be an eagle, ibe wings closed. — siaiLLUH rulberti Od lb bosfbi. In 
fiurke's Armoury the coat of Roper of Derbyshire is given as — " So, m 
ilork Or." With this seal has been preserved that of Sir Robert Furneaoz, 
BEQiLLDv d'm kobehti de furneaux uiLtTis, of which and of the other 
seal drawings were brought by Ur. Blencowe, as also of the crest of 
Kooper ; — on a cbapeau a flaming star, with the motto — Lux Anglit, 
Crux Francit' No charge appears on the escutcheon on the seal of 
Furoeaux. A pedigree in possession of the family gires the coat as — Qu.a 
bead Arff. betweeu six cross orosslets Or. 

9ntCquftu< antt BBorU nf 9rt CilifbUcV. 
Bt Mr. Albebt Wat. — Representations of some armlets and ornaments 
of unknown use, of gold, stated to have been found at Qacrwein, Anglesea. 
Tbej bad been brought to Newcastle by an itinerant dealer in the watch- 
making trade, named Edward Brown, and sold to Mr. Young, a silversmith 
in the Bigg Market at Newcastle, from whom they had been recently 
purchased by Dr. Collingwood Bruce. There were reported to have been 
eleveu armlets discovered, and with each there was a flat capsule or penan- 
nalar ornament of thin gold plate. The armlets are likewise penannular, 
with the extremities slightly dilated, the weight of each being nearly an 



Iri«h Bold onuuoent*. •lmU»r t« Uio» fcundto AnglBM*. 

onnce. The peculiar form of the Droaments will be best understood firom 
the aecompsnying representations of a pair, in all respects similar, found 
in the county Limerick ; no other example, it is believed, had hitherto been 
noticed. There appeare to hare been much intercourse in early times 
between Anglesea and Ireland ; and these peculiar objects may possibly 
hsTe been derived from that country at some remote period.*- Pennant bad 
in his collection " three gold bracelets and a bulla," found in Anglesea, in the 
psrishof Llanflewyn, near some circular entrenchments called Castell Crwn.* 
The bulla may have been an object of the same fashion as those here figured. 

' Se« Mr. Edward Home's obisrrMifins Alwll'ii collection. Anh. Jour. raL^. r. JfL\^- 
on the gold omanienta, formcrl/ in Mr. * Nicholson's Dtmbriui Guided t> 

VOL. IliI, 8 8 
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By Mr. Brackstoke. — A necklace of beade, foand id Febniary. 
1839, ia remoTiDg parts of a barrow near Lord Bemera' watennill, in 
the pariah of Nortbwold, Norfolk. The beads, eixty-fiTe in number, etaa- 
prUe fiftj'BiK of dark blue glass, with one of rock crjstal, cat in facets, 
cubes of variously coloured opaque vitrified paste, and other beads of like 
material. They are doubtless of Anglo-Sa»on date. — Two small Egyptian 
figures of bronze, brought from the tombs in Egypt. — An Irish spear-head 
of bronze, of unusual length (14{ inches) and of rery fine workmanship. 
It has loops at the lower end of the blade, and the socket is pierced 
through both sides for a nTct.' — Two basket-hilted swords ; one of them 
from Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, has a remarkably small hilt of peculiar 
fashion. It has long been in the possession of a family at that place, and 
was regarded as a relique taken in the CiTil Wars. The other found near 
Worcester, was formerly in the collection of the late Dr. Turley, of that 
city. The basket-hilt and part of the blade are coated with a black 
varnish, supposed to have been used in token of mourning by the Royalists. 
By Ur. Etbltk Sbirlet, M. P.— Bronze reliques found near the bog of 
Annamaweo, Barony of Ferney, co. Monaghan : supposed to have been the 
rims and handles of ancient Irish vessels, in form of pails. 

By Mr. W, J. Berhhakd Suits. — A small um of dark black ware, found 
at Upchurch, Kent, where traces of extensive Roman pottery-works have 
been found, as described by Hr. C. Roach Smith, Journal of the 
Archaeol. Assoc., vol. ii., p. 133. The form bears resemblance to that of 
the Upchurch vases, Akerman's Archaeol. Index, pi. zi. figs. 83, %i. 

By Mr. Q. A. Carthew. — Two fragments of silver personal omamenta, 
probably portions of girdles : they are bands of stout metal, chased with 
coDsidorable oare, the surface being alternately grooved, and ornamented 
with beaded and zigzag lines in relief- One of the fragments measarea 
li inch in width, the other rather less than on inch, and a round locket or 
fastening is hinged upon it, like the fastening of a belt. In this is set a 
silver coin of the Lucretia family. Obv. a radiated head of the ann. — 
Rev. a crescent in the midst of seven stars. l.lvcrbti. [trio ?] Tfaeae 
fragments were found in the Norfolk Fen, at Norlhwold, and are supposed to 
be of Saxon workmanship. They resemble the work of that period in 
general character. (Compare some of the silver fragments found at 
Cuerdale.) The ornaments, however, appear to be wholly wrought with 
the tool, without the use of the punch. 

By Mr. J. h. Randal, of Shrewsbury. — A cast from an inscribed 
fragment of Purbcok marble, lately found in Castle Street, Shrewsbnry, 
and bearing the name of Alice Lcstrange. Mr, Randal had kindly caused 
a cast to be taken, which he presented to the Institute. A more detailed 
notice of this curious inscription will be given hereafter. 

By Mr. R, R. Oaton. — Representation of an ancient sun-dial nf 
remarkable character, existing on the terrace at Park Hall, near Oaweatry. 
A brass key of curious construction, found in ploughed land on the Fen- 
treclawd farm, in the parish of Selattyn, Shropshire, close upon Wat's 
Dyke. The field is known as "Norman's Field," and there is a tradilkn 
that a battle was fought there between " King Hormau " and the Welsh. 
The space, about two or three miies in width, between Offa's and Wat's 

' A bronze spear, with similar loops, Dublin axliiLitiaD ; it maitMind 37 iaeks 
t"uud at Reumore Park, co. Monaghan, in length. , -~ , 

was produced by Lord Koeamore ia the Dcjnze^ o. vtOOQIC 
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Dykes, wliich in that part run parallel to each other, was formerlj coo- 
(idered neutral ground between the English and the Welsh, and Mr. Caton 
Buggested that the name might be a corruption of No-maM'a Field. 

By Mr. W. Bdroes. — A betrothal ring of silTer, parcel-gilt, date 
XlVth century, the hoop formed with the device of a crowned heart, 
instead of the hands conjoined, the more usual fashion in such rings. 

By the Hon. R- C. Netille.^ — A gold ring having on the facet a small 
eot:^, with the initial R. upon it ; poHsibly intended as a rebus for the 
name.R. Cot-ton, or Hut-ton. On the hoop is engraved on each side 
St: Anthony's Tau. Bate, XVth century. 

By Mr. J. Robers. — A rubbing from a sepulchral brass in the church 
of St. Ives, Cornwall, unnoticed by collectors. It bears the date 1467. 

By the Rer. Walter Snbtd. — A silver mounted cup, supposed to be 
formed of the horn of the rhinoceros, which was regarded as possessing 
virtue against poison. It belonged to Helena, daughter of the second 
Viscount Mountgarret, and wife of Walter, eleventh Earl of Ormonde, 
who succeeded in 1614. Also a German knife and fork, silver mounted. 

By Mr. OcTAvins MoRaiu, MP. — A one-handled silver porringer, or 
more properly a barber's eight ounce bleeding basin, bearing the assay- 
mark of the year 1684. The porringer or pottinger, Hr. Morgan observed, 
appeare to have had two handles ["eKuelte d oreiUotu," Cotgr.) and to 
have been rather different in form, not contracted at the top, tike that 
exhibited. — A Gothic reliquary of copper-gilt, with the knop and stem 
partly enamelled, and on the latter the mystical or talismanio inscription, — 
" Jetui autem tratuietu per medium illorum." — A collection of ccclesi- 
aitieal and other finger-rings, one of them formed with a diminutive squirt, 
which being concealed in the hand would at pleasure throw a jet of water 
into the eye of any one eiauiining it. 

By Hr. Jaiibs Yateb. — An elaborately carved wooden box, bearing the 
emblems of the Faaeion, possibly intended to hold the wafers used in the 
services of the Church. 

By Mr, Albert Wat. — A small globular one-handled bottle, of white 
enamelled pottery, manufactured in England in imitation of that made at 
Delft. This ware was probably made at Lambeth. On one side is inscribed 
in bright blue— sack, 1661. The Hon. Robert Curion has a similar bottle 
for Sack, dated 16^9, figured in this Journal, vol. vii.. p. 211 ; Mr. Franks 
has another, dated 1648; and in the Norwich Museum there are three 
HDiilar bottles,— SACK, 1650. whit, 1648. claret. 1648. 

By Mr. J. J. BoAGE, of Penzance. — An impression from a brass matrix, 
dug up in the parish of St. Burian, near Peniance, and now in his posses- 
sion. The seal is circular, diameter 2 J in.; in the centre appears the Virgin 
Uary with the Infant Saviour, standing on a bracket, as if in a niche of 
tabernacle work. On the dexter side is a Saint probably intended for 
St. Augustine, vested in a cope, wearing a mitre, and holding a crosier in 
hii right hand. Three small figures, apparently females, kneel at his feet, 
apparently protected within the skirt of the Saint's ample cope. On the 
sinister side is a female Saint, and at her feet, sheltered by her mantle, 
are three little male figures kneeling. The inscription ia as follows : — 
A : [onEratimitatttf : roncrpt'oiiti. b'lt : m : nrtr' : sii : augufltini : 
[uriliud, A representation of this seal may be seen in the recentiv 
published volume of " Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities in Cornwall, ' 
by Mr. J. T. Blight, of Peniance. " Dci..2«ao GoOqIc 
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InreDtorium Sepulchrale is the title given br the Rev. Brjan FkiuMtt 
to the journals cooBcieatiouBlj kept bj him during the progress of hia 
excavatioDB of Kentish Tumuli ; and under this oame, those journals hsre 
been arrsuged for publication bj our learned colleague, Mr. C. R. Smith, 
in a handsome quarto volume, enriched with a multitude of woodcuts, 
coloured aad unooloured plates, an iotroduction and an indispensable index. 
Bj means of this work, which we owe mainly to the enlightened liberalitj 
of Hr. Joseph Uajer — the owner of the Paussett CoUec^on, — these 
beautiful and interesting records of Anglo-Saxon life aro mode accessible 
to the archaeologist, and placed beyond the reach of accident. We do not 
intend to reopen the vext question respecting the refusal of the trustees of 
the British Museum to purchase the collection itself, when offered to them 
at a very low price. The opinion of ail arohaeologistB throughout Europe 
has declared against them, and settled that, whatever unfortunate mis- 
apprehensions may have led to their decision, it wu an unhappy and 
erroneous one. We shall only express our warm satisfaction, that, if tbii 
collection of national antiquities was not to find a place in the Nationsl 
Museum, it should have passed into the hands of a geutletnan so fsllf 
capable of appreciating its value, and so honourably distinguished by the 
liberality with which he renders his treasures accossible to all who kno* 
how to use them. 

If the Faussett Collection itself is pronounced by at! judges to be oae of 
the most interesting and important of its kind, the journals which neori 
the slow and gradual labours by which it was formed, are no less deserving 
of attention and prnisc. In order fully to appreciate the calm contmon 
sense, and conscientious spirit that dictated them, we must remember wbsl 
antiquarian research usually was in the latter half of the last centuiy, 
when Mr. Faussett was occupied with bis enquiries, and bear in mind tbe 
wild spirit of reckless theorising which ohsrocterised almost every luandi 
of Archaeological study. A few vague traditions, copied from book to book, 
or delivered from hand to band, but based upon no sound historical groonds. 
and never brought to the reasonable test of observation, were assumed 
to account for whatever was eihumed. Ciesar's legions, Druidism, Sabwui 
worship, Helio-Arkite cult, the Lingam lonam, and Heaven only knon 
how much more trash, were the convenient catchwords under the cover of 
which the antiquarian rode off ; and if the facts did not exactly square vitb 
the theory, they were strained till they suited it. Comparative Arvhaeoloj^ 
of course did not exist ; nor was history, a hundred years ago, pursued si 
now it is, under our crucial system of criticism. It is due to the meiR07 
«f too Kentish antiquaries to record that they were the first to desert the 
unsatisfactory method of their contemporaries, and to found a school whotc 
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principle was to be pfttient obserration, and conscientionB oollection of 
(acta for future induction. Brjaa P&uuett and Douglas, the author of 
the Nffioia, are in this respect the fathers of the modem Archaeological 
method, and we owe them no little gratitude both for the example the; set, 
ud the materials they laboriously collected. In truth, when we remember 
with what difficulties they had to contend, we cannot prize their insight too 
highly, or speak in terms of too great praise of the cool judgment which 
directed tiieir proceedings. 

The work of Douglas has long been known to and appreciated by 
English archaeologists : the labours of Faussett, never having been reduced 
to form, and put forth in the imposing dimensions of a book, have 
remained unknown. It is well that this late justice has been done to his 
nemorj, and that tlie simple records of his activity should be given to us, 
in their integrity. We can value them now, as perhaps we might not have 
done, half a century ago. And indeed it is just possible that had he lived 
to reduce his own observations to order, the spirit of systematising, and the 
sniietj to win results from the phenomena collected, might have seduced 
bim into adopting a form for bis journals, which would have been less 
w6aftiCU>rj than their present unadorned, and, as it were, spontaneous 
record. We follow liim now from grave to grave, and see how in every 
case the details of the interment presented themselves to his eyes upon 
removal of the superincumbent earth. We observe the circular fibula, 
richly ornamented with gold -and jewels, in its place below the neck ; we 
see the earrings at the sides of the head ; the knife or knives suspended to 
the girdle ; the rare sword, the large spear — the characteristic weapon of 
the Qermanie tribes ; the javelins, which probably rarely left their hands ; 
the traces of the orbicular shield with its boss or umbo. The oroamenta 
of the toilet, and the implements of the household, are supplied io great 
numbers and interesting variety. The position of many articles upon the 
skeleton teaches, for the Brst time, what was their actual use, and puts an 
end to a good deal of unprofitable speculation, as to the modes of their 
employment. 

By the means of comparison tlius furnished in so extensive a degree, we 
gain also important lessons as to the condition of Kent, in relation to 
other parte of England, and some valuable hints as to the chronology of 
Archaeological data. It is impossible to doubt that' the elaborate ornaments, 
the improved pottery, the buried skeletons of the Kentish grave-yards, 
mark a much more advanced development of culture, and probably a much 
later period of time, than the rude evidences of cremation in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. While these latter recall to us the wild, wandering pagans of the 
Elbe and Weser, the Kentish deposits remind ua rather of the settled 
districts under Prankish rule, and the Merovingian culture of North France, 
Germanic, indeed, hut modified by Roman models and the adoption of the 
Christian futh. We wait still for archaeological evidence, drawn from the 
earth, for the Pagan age of the Franks, which is to be sought in Belgium 
perhaps rather than in France ; unless, indeed, the cemetery of Fovl-le- 
grand and others like it, should contain such ; however, I am at present 
inclined to look upon these ns Saxon. But the hi!itorical evidence is suffi- 
cient to show that the Pagan Franks, like all other Pagans of Oerman race, 
burnt their dead. We wait equally for evidence of the Pagan Saxon age in 
Kent ; the discoveries there have, hitherto, almost exclusively revealed to 
us deposits of the Christian times. Faussett and Douglas looked down Vppfi, 
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the bonoB of men, not aucli as accompanied a fabuloui ITengist and lion*, 
or throDged round the more historioal Eormanric ; but meo who may haie 
helped ^dbelberht to give form to hia Uwb, or even battled for Eidbnht 
Fren against the introaiTe C^nwulf of Ucrcia. There is, iu fact, notliisg 
in these interments inconststent with the supposition that they belong to 
the period extending from the commencemeut of the seventh, till at lesit 
the first half of the ninth centuries. We see in them the eont«mporaries, 
not of Clovis or Theodoric, hut of Carl Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne. 

And in truth there is a remarkable resemblance between the contents of 
these Kentish graves and those of the Frankiah or Alemanuic inhabitants of 
the Talleys of the Rhine and Danube. An; one vbo will take the troaUe 
to compare the plates of the Inventorium Sepulchrale with Dr. von Raiser's 
acoonnt of the cemetery at Nordendorf in Bavaria, will see that he has 
before his ejes the products of the aame atage of civilisation. The bean- 
tifnl circular fibulce which are ao diatinguiabing a charoctcriatic of Een^ 
intennenta, are reproduced there in even greater variety : they are foond 
in Normandy, in Luxemburg, and in Suabia. On the other hand thej are 
entirely wanting in the diatricts from which the Saxon populations emigrated 
to England : nothing at all resembling them is preserved in the museom* 
of North Germany, or even in Copenhagen : neither Count Uiinater, Vos 
Estorff, nor myself, detected a trace of them on the Weser, in Westphalia, 
or in Luneburg. The Jutish peninsula repudiates them : Uecklenborgb 
knows them not. In abort they appear as yet nearly confined to the Franks, 
and the men of Kent who were at all times in cloae relaiion to that people. At 
the same time, to the honour of the English workmen, it must be admitted 
that their circular brooches are superior in finish to the moat of those found 
upon the continent : nothing in this class will bear comparison for a moment 
with the splendid ornament found at Kingston, and delineated upoo Ur. C. R. 
Smith 'a firat plate. As far aa we have yet seen, those of Nordendoif 
approach the nearest in beauty to the Kentish. It is possible that one 
reason for the inferiority of the continental circular fibuin may be foimd in 
the prevalence of fibuin of another pattern — the cruciform — which may 
have been more in fashion. Nothing which England has to show in this 
respect can be put in competition with the exquisite products which the 
valleys of the Rhine and Danube furnish, some few of which may be knova 
to onr readera from a apecimen-plateiaauedby Linden achm id t and Wilhelmi, 
or by the casts which the first of those gentlemen has had made from 
several of them, and which have found their way into this country. TfaeM 
too are nearly as rare in the North German graves. The general character 
of the Kentish graves, the position of the skeletons, the arms, the onur 
menta, the domestic implements, in short the whole aeries of accidents, ars 
in all eaaential respects identical with those described in the Nonnandie 
Souterraine of H.Cochet, and in the obaervations of HH. Namnr, Baudot, 
Mouti^, Troyon, Lindenschmidt, von Raiser, and Wilhelmi. We may admit 
slight variations in d^ree, but there are none in kind. The man of Kent, 
favoured by his poution, and a sharer in the benefits of an early commercial 
civilisation, may have been richer than the Frank of Londinierea or Envre- 
meu, or Luxemburg, or Lausanne ; he had no doubt aame peculiar fashions 
of hia own : but there is less difierenee between himself and the inhabitut 
of the Calvados than between tiiia one and the Saxon of the Weser, w tbe 
caltivator of Schleswig and Holstein : less, perhaps, than the diflierence 
between him of Kent, and him of Yorkshire or Gloucestershire. We migkl 
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have been tempted to explain thia Archaeologioal fact bj aBsuming an earlj 
and close intercourse between the inhabitants of the Littua Sazonieum per 
Qalliaa and the Littus Saionicum per Britannias, but for two reasons. The 
first of these is, that the intermenta of the Saioua (Saiones BaioeaBaini] upon 
the coaat of France are of a much older character than the Prankish in 
Hormandy or the Kentish, and as nearljr as possible identical with those 
discoTered bj myself at Moleen and Ripdorf on the Ilmenau and Wipperau, 
or bj Ton Estorff and Zimmermann in the adjoining districts. The second is 
that the Prankish interments in Normandy do not difler essentiallj from those 
noticed in other parts of Prance, in Siritserland, and in Qeruiany, where no 
influences of Baiocasaine Sazona can have been exercised. I am, there- 
fore, on the contrarj, disposed to refer anj peculiarities bj which the 
Kentish may be distinguished from other Anglo-Saxon interments to 
Prankish inflnence, which the political relations between the Meroringian, 
Carolingian, and Kentish kings must earlj hsTe created. There was 
probably a good deal of acquaintance with Christianitj in Kent before the 
time of Augustine : without it we can hardly believe the Christian Prankish 
kings to bare given their daughters in marriage to English princes : and 
it is to be borne in mind, that the orthodox Roman Catholic writers are 
Tery apt to ignore all Christianity which did not go out directly from Rome. 
St, Boniface, for example, is constantly spoken of as the Apostle of Oer- 
maoy ; yet, from his contemporaneous biographer, it is easy to see that the 
coDveraioii of the pagan Germans was not his greatest aerrice — &at was 
die reduction of Christian communities, already extant, to obedience to 
Rome. It is now pretty certain that very many of the Franks were 
Christians before Cloris professed that faith in 496 ; and although their 
Christianity probably was of a somewhat iudefinite character, and may have 
spread slowly enough, still no one can doubt for a moment that the 
Frmnkisb cemeteries in France, hitherto described, are those of Christians. 
Eren in the most remote corner it cannot be believed that heathendom 
would be openly practised afler the beginning of the Vlth century, such 
a heathendom at least as carried the dead in ostentatious solemnity to a 
funeral Gre. A timid, half- concealed Paganism in spells and superstitions 
there was then, as there is now ; but bold flaunting heathendom that burnt 
ite dead in the face of the sun was become an impossibility. How this may 
have acted upon England it is easier to guess than to prove ; but as yet 1 
have only heard of one or two Kentish Saxon interments which coold be 
shown not to be Christian. It is true diat even Kent has aa yet been very 
imperfectly explored, or very carelessly observed. Only one class of graves 
has received the proper measure of attention ; and it is perhaps now too late — 
in ft countiy so generally cultivated — to expect any other to be detected except 
by some fortunate accident. It is, however, extremely gratifying that even 
one class should have been so admirably illustrated as thia has been. It 
furnishes a great link in the Teutonic chain, and gives the Archaeological 
evidence to the truth of what history has taught us : the Frank and the 
Saxon, when no longer separated in spirit by desolating wars, and the fury 
of religious ditference, readily coalesced again, and fell into that similarity 
of cnstoms which might have been expected in two races so nearly cognate 
in blood, and which, probably, in earlier periods bad already prevailed. 
Thia is an important point in the history of those rsces ; much mora im- 
portant, indeed, than the vain efforts of our English antiquarians in an 
overstrained love of ontupaty, — to make out our early Christian scpulolu«s 
to be pagan. 
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It is of course impooaible here to go into details which can onlj be 
profitably studied in the work itself, and with the plates under our ejee. I 
will only add, that these are extremely well executed and rery ftithM 
representations of the originals. They give an accurate and lively piclore 
of the treasures in this collection. The antiquarian who studies in eameit 
will find in them some compensation for the impossibility of contemplatiiig> 
the arms and umaments of his forefathere in their proper place — the 
Anglo'Saxon room, which I hope may one day exist, in the British Museum. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. C. R. Smith's part of the work ii 
also done extremely well, and with much judgment. With all of his 
introduction I am disposed to concur, excepting such parts as seem to warer 
as to the Christian character of the deposits, It is evident that on this point 
hie own opportunities of observation hare been too limited. The noUs 
which he has here and there added are useful and practical ; and I readily 
believe that anything which he has omitted from Fauaaelt's MSS> would 
at this stage of Archaeological study have been superfluous. Those, how- 
ever, who have studied the question of the Anglo-Saxon settlements will 
not be disposed to attach much importance to Mr. Wright's views with 
respect to the ancient divisions of Saxon England, incorporated in the 
introduction : all who heard Br. Guest's admirable diaaertation upon the 
four Great Roads at Edinburgh, will readily agree with me in thia. 

Mr. Roach Smith has taken npon himself a labour of love in the 
Appendix to this volume. It is one, too, that rewards itself. When we 
have become familiar with the work of an author, and as in this ease, 
accompanied him from spot to spot, and from discovery to discovery, we 
gladly learn what manner of man he was, and how hs moved and con- 
versed among his fellow men, in pursuits of a more general tendency. We 
are here, therefore, presented with a biogrophical sketch of Bryan Faussett, 
and with selections from bis correspondence, which are of great interest. 
We cannot doubt that every reader will gladly see this record of the mat 
added to the record of the arehaeohgitt. 

Both to Mr, Mayer, the munificent possessor of the collection, and to 
Mr. Roach Smith, who has done the work of making it acceasible to 
well, we in common with all archaeologistB return hearty thanks. The 
collection itself might have been dispersed, or loat to us : it is preserved 
entire. Sven in the Museum it might have been inaccessible to many 
who would gladly have used it : the publication of the " InTentoriom 
Sepulchrale has multiplied it, and placed it within the reach of fatuodreds 
who would probably never have seen it ; and the labonn of the editor 
have supplied a guide by which all may be instructed to use it with 
advantage. We hope, and we believe, that the example thus set wiH 
not be lost, and that tlie good work these gentlemen have done will be 
fnutful in the future. 

J. M. K. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SURREY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, for th« 
jMTs 1854— 136G. ToL I. put I. London : publUhed for Uie Sodely, by J. 
Rnvell Smith, 96, Sobo Sqnora. 1866. OcIsto. 

It is with pleaanre that we tale ocouion to invite fttten^on to the 
conuneDcenieDt of a fresh effort to gire an impulse to the proBecution of 
hiitorical andaotiquarianreseareh.iiialociility ofnoordinarjintereBt. At % 
period when so many institutions and combinattoDS of local talent and archaeo- 
logical information, have rapidly been established throughout England, 
for the special purpose of dereloping the taste for national antiquities, 
it might well be anticipated that the memorj of Sir Edward Byuhe, of 
Aabrey and of John Evcljn, of Salmon, and Ducarel and Manning, with 
other honoured precursors in the field, should quickly give to the antiquaries 
of Surrey the watchword and the ral lying-point for some well directed 
enterprise amidst the ranks of archaeologiBts. 

The first fasciculus of the publications of the Surrey Society is now 
before aa> It were needless to point out how varied and how extennve are 
the snbject-roatters of investigation, connected with the metropolis itself, 
and with one of the most populous counties in the realm, associated with so 
many stirring historical recollections, which fall within the range of the 
labours of the Society. Originated by Mr. Bish Webb in the autumn of 
1852, the Society has already held its periodical gatherings in Southwark, 
and around the " Morasteen " at Kingston, — the Fatale Saxum of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings ; they have assembled near the venerable vestiges of 
Cbertsey Abbey, at Guildford also, and at Croydon. Of these meetings, as 
also of numerous collections of Surrey reliques and illustrations of local 
antiquities, nhich such meetings inrariably draw forth, Mr. Bish Webb has 
preserved a detailed record in the publication before us. The Inaugural 
Addreas by Mr. Henry Drummond must he read with interest, marked, as 
it will be found to be, by originality of thought as of eipresaon. The 
Surrey archaeologists will do well to bear in mind the suggestive counsels 
of the accomplished Litia of English Family History. Amongst memoirs 
read at the annual and other meetings, a selection of the subjects regarded 
as of leading interest has been made by the council to form the fasciculus of 
" Transactions " under consideration. It commences nith a discourse, by 
the Rev. 0. F. Owen, on •• The Archaeology of the County of Surrey ;" fol- 
lowed by an essay on " The religious hearing of Archaeology upon Archi- 
tecture and Art," by the Rev. John Jessop. Br. Bell has contributed a - 
dissertation on " The Kingston Uorasteen, ' the name by which he desig- 
nates the supposed coronation stone of Athelstan, and Edgar, and Edward 
the Martyr, a name derived from that of the remarkable stone-circle or 
Inangnral Swedish temple near Upsala. Whether the supposition be well- 
grounded or not that the Surrey Palladium may at some remote period 
have formed part of certain concentric circles of stooes, as Dr. Bell con- 
jectures, we are unable to determine ; but all must honour the good feeling 
and conservatism on the part of the worthy townsmen of the Begia Villa, 
recently shoirn in protecting with due respect so precious a relique, hallowed 
bj popular tradition. 

Mr. Steinninn has given a notice of " the Warham Monument in Croydoa r 
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Cliurch," hitherto incorrectly appropriated; the memorial of a nMr 
reUtiTe of Archbiahop Warhani, and presenting some features of iotaresi 
in connexion with the history of his family. A short memoir hy Licnt. 
Col. McDougall, of the Royal Uilitary College at Sandhurst, with Boni« 
ohservatioDH by Mr. Lance, accompany a pUn of the line of RomBQ Ro*d 
from Staines towards Silchester, accurately marking it* course to the aonlli 
of Virginia Water, and over Duke's Hill passing Bagshot Park to Eisi- 
hampstead Plain. Of the approach of the great Roman way to Silchester, 
Mr, McLauchlan gave an account in his valuable memoir on that sUiion 
in this Journal, vol. viii, p. 234. The survey also, of which the resolu 
have been recorded in the United Service Journal, Jan. 1836. Parti, p. 39, 
may be consulted with advantage. A short notice of British gold coins 
found in Surrey, is accompanied by representaUons of eleven specimeni 
of this curious does of our earlier remains, from the collection of Mr. R. 
Wbitboum of Godalming, who for some years has preserved with mneh 
good taste and intelligence all TestigcH of antiquity which have fsllsa 
within bis reach. To the Council of the Surrey Society we are indebteil 
for the illustration, which gives seven of these coins, chiefly of the 
" Charioteer type," found on Farley Heath, a locality where nnmeroni 
remains of highly interesting character have been brought to tight through 
the researches of Mr. Henry Drnmmond and Mr. M. Farquhar Tupper. 
The first of these coins (see woodcuts) inverted by accident in ihe 
engraving, is of a rare and remarkable type, of which several, found near 
Albury in 1848, are figured in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol- li., p. 92. 




Andsnt Oald CiHna, (bund Id Sorrer. 

The discoveries at Farley Heath, and the liberality of Mr. Dmmmood in 
presenting the antiquities there collected to the British Museum, have be«D 
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rcpe&tedly brought under the notice of onr readeni. We amy here refer 

iliem for further lofonnatioii to the narra- 

tire of Mr. Tupper, "Farley Heath j a 

record of its Roman Reruaine and other 

Aotiquitiea," in which Eeveral of the 

NumiBmatic treasures there fouod have 

been figured. 

A notice of Mural paintings, found in 
Lingfield church in 1845. is supplied by 
Mr. I'AnBOQ. The eiaroi nation of a tumu- 
liu at Teddington, which took place under 
the direction of Mr. Akemian, is duly 
recorded. Popular tradition affirmed that 
a warrior and his horso were buried be- 
neath the mound ; no remains, however, 
of the latter were traced : the precise site 
of the funeral pyre was brought to view in 
the centre of the hillock, where there lay 
a small heap of caluined bones, a few 
cliippings of flint, and a bronze blade, of 
a type which has frequently occurred in 
Wiltshire snd other localities. This bad 
probably served either as knife or dagger; 
tlie handle, of bone, wood, or horn, had 
perished. A secondary interment was 
found, Bccompanied by fragments of a 
Urge urn, and a flint celt. The body bad 
not been burnt. Mr. 0. R. Corner con- 
iributes the last Memoir in this fasciculus, 
" On the Anglo-Sa;[on Charters of Frid. 
oald, j£lfred, and Edward the Confessor, 
to Chertsey Abbey," printed by Mr. 
Remble m bis " Codei Biplomaticus. " It 
it gratifying to witness the important 
benring of that collection, in questions of 
local investigation. Mr. Corner has sue- 

Mssfatly identified ninny of the ancient BreoH WopouronndiaBiutnuliu 
sites named as boundary- marks in those '"S""*)-- i*»eth.jia. 

early evidences, which ore replete with curious interest to the Surrey anti- 
quary; more especially as associated with one of the earliest and most im- 
|>urtontof the monastic foundations of the county. 



1 ROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE KILKENNY AND SOUTH- 
E.\ST OF IRELAND A RCH-EO LOGICAL SOCIETY. Vols. I., 11., snd 
HI. ln50-6. Dublin : Prioted for ths Socisty. Ocibvu. 

We have on several former occasions briefly noticed the progress of the 
pnergelic and well -sustained movement to which the first impulse was given, 
in 1849, by the Rev. James Graves, at Kilkenny. The short reports of 
the proceedings of the society which have been given from time to lime in 
fanner volumes of the Journal, hare sufficed to show the rapid groi^t^^rfj^^. 
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intelligent interest in the national antiquides of Ireland ; and the sdTan- 
tugeoiiB position to which the Kilkenny Society had attained, under the 
auspices of the late lamented Marquiaof Ormonde. Of the benefits, boweier, 
to Archaeological Science, which hare acoroed from the enterprise so Eealondy 
aud sacccBsfully achieved by Hr. Oraves, the Tolume« before us present th« 
beat evidence. Ireland presents a problem of deep interest to the 
archaeologist. Our cordial thanks are due to those who, content to abandoa 
the visions of romantic speculation, in regard to the Primidre inhabitiDts 
of Ireland, or the origin of those remarkable types occurring amongst the 
reliqucs of the earlier periods, earnestly address themselves to the com- 
parison of established facts with the vestiges of umilar character or age a 
other countries. The volumes before us show how varied and valiUible are 
the authentio materials throughout Ireland, demanding only scienUfie 
clastification. An important advantage is within reach of the student 
of antiquity in that country, in the means of reference afforded bj lie 
extensive collections of the Royal Irish Academy, with which the memben 
of the Institute have been in some measure familiarised, through the 
liberality of that institution in permitting the "Pictorial Catalogue " of 
their museum to be produced at our Edinburgh meeting, as alio on 
previous oceasions. Nothing, perhaps, would conduce more profitably to 
the extension of knowledge, in regard to the earlier vestige* in the British 
Islands, than the publication of an illustrated description of those collectioiu. 
We earnestly hope that the Council of the Academy may be encouraged by 
the rapidly increasing interest in Irish antiquities, to produce such u 
instructive manual as we now possess in Mr. Woraaae's Illustrations rf 
Scandinavian Antiquities, preserved in the Royal Museum at Copenhagen.' 
The limits of our present purpose will only admit of our noticing a fer 
amongst many interesting subjects comprised in the TransacUons of ibe 
Kilkenny Society, Amongst those which bear on the Primeval Period, 
we may specially advert to the memoirs of Hr. Graves, Mr, O'Neill and 
Mr. H. P. Clarke, on the Stone Monuments of Ireland, the cronUeaet, eirti. 
cams and rock chambers, (vol. i. p. 129, vol. ii. p. 40). In regard to tbe 
80M»lled cromUaca in Ireland, a name alleged to have been iutrodoced fnnn 
Wales by Vallancey and his school, it ia stated that the stone monnnenit 
of that class are almost uniformly termed by the peasantry leaha, beds or 
graves. The baseless theory of the " Druids' Altar " appears indeed U 
have been dispelled by the ecientific examination of these primitive 
structures. One of the most remarkable examples hitherto described b 
undoubtedly that discovered in the Phonix Park, Dublin. It was endostd 
in an earthen mound, known as " Knockmary," (the bill of the marin«i}< 
on the removal of which a rock chamber (or cromleac] waa found, toe- 
taining human skeletons doubled up, with a quantity of small sea-sheib^ 
prepared bo oh to be strung, and possibly worn as a necklace. This formM 
the central deposit : in other parts of the tumulus were smaller chanben 
or cists, containing small urns with burnt bones. One of the unu, nown 
the museum of the Academy, is figured, (vol. ii. p. 44). It may deserve 

' " Afbildninger fia det Kongetige Mu- sccursey of detul by a oertatii 'Aan- 

Mum," &c., by J. J. A. Wonue. Copen- lypic " art, well deaerring of idi^Kioa ii 

bsgen, 1B54, 8to. The illostntiDns iliia coontiT. This bnutiful volimKDt]r 

represenling 459 andent objects in the be obt«aed from WiUiams uxl Korg**') 
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notice that ft bone, stated to be tbat of a dog, v&e found with the hnman 
remuna in the principal chamber. Some traces of the iotermeDt of a dog 
with the ashes of the deceased, occurred, it may be remembered, id the 
barial-place at Forth Dafaroh in Holjhead Island, described ia this Journal 
hj the Hod. William OneD Staulej, M.P.' Amongst the numerous facts 
relating to peculiar sepubihi^ ages, brought uoder the notice of the 
Kilkeunj Society, the diaoorery of a sepulchre, uearlj resembling in fonn 
that of a shoe made to fit the right foot, may claim attention, (vol. i, p, 
138). It was a corered eiat formed of flag-atones set on their edges ; the 
part answering to the heel was made by small stones, set one over another. 
The chamber contained a great quantity of ashes of oak with a few burned 
bones. We remember no similar form of tomb, with the exception of 
those found at Aldborough, Yorkshire, figured in Mr. Gcroyd Smith's 
'■ Reliquin Isurianie," pi. i. ; one of them formed of slabs set on edge, ^e 
other, precisely similar in shape to a shoe, was of clay well-tempered and 
burned, and it contiuned a mass of ashes of oak, with small b-agments of 
bone,' These remarkable tombs appear to present a oeKain analogy to the 
TutXot of the ancients. Mr. Newton discovered at Calymnos a coffin 
made of thick clay, moulded into a form like a slipper-bath, as described in 
tliis Tolunie of the JourUBl, p. 17. 

Some curious varieties of the " Ring- money of ancient Ireland" are 
described and figured by Dr. Cane and Mr. Windele [vol i. pp. 322, 333). 
Our readers are familiar with various types of this supposed currency, of 
very rare occurrence in England or in Scotland, but profusely scattered over 
Irdand. Gold rings have been found varying from 5Q os. to 2 dwts. 
Silver rings are less common, but several varieties are here given. Some 
persons have endeavoured to establish the principle of a certain adjust- 
ment of weight in these gold rings, so as to confirm the theory of their use as 
money at a remote period, in like manner as rings are actually osed by 
certain African nations in lien of specie. 

By the kindness of the council, we are enabled to place before our readers 
the accompanying representation of a very singular object, deposited in the 
ranseum of the Kilkenny Society by Mr, Blake, in the possession of whose 
family it had long remained. It is tiie upper portion of a staff, apparently 
of yew, which had been coated with silver; the boas, which is richly wrought 
with intertwined lizards, is of bronse, and the boat-shaped bead with 
recurved dragon-heads is of the same metal. The eyes of these heads are 
formed Hlternstely of red enamel and of silver. Mr. Blake remembered 
three bosses of the lacertine work, but two of these had been lost. At the 
March meeting of the Institute, in 1854, the learned President gf the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dr. Todd, produced a drawing of this unique relique, and 
he expressed an opinion, in which other able antiquaries concurred, that it 
bore a striking resemblance to the pastoral staff carried by dignitaries and 
abbola of the Oreek Chnrch, of which the handle was sometimes formed by 
two beads of dragons or some other animal, turned upwards and recurred. 
A staff of this description appears in the right hand of the Patriarch, 
figured in Ooar, Rituale Griecorum, pp. 156, 313. It was termed dmuruaoi', 
and was often presented to a patriarch or bishop by the Imperial hand. It 

* Arch. Joanial, vol vi. p. 238. A full 

■rvoniit ol the burjal-plaee in the Phmuix clky, encloaing n nimu 

?Brk ma; ba found in the Proceedings oT Maidstone, in 1B48. ^„ 

thu RojsJ Irish Academy, *ol. i. p. 186. Assoc vol, iv. p. 65 CiOO'Mt. 
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differed materiallj from the camhttca or crosier of tbe Laiin Church, its 
proportiooa being those of a walking-staff, and it vru rarely formed of 
precious materials, being most commonlj of irorf and ebony, &c. The 
Abb^ Teiier, in his " Rccueil des Inscriptions du LimousiD," has given a 
representation of a staff-head, found in the tomb (as supposed) of Gerard, 
bishop of Limoges, who died 1022. This has a cross-piece of ivory, ter- 
minsting in two animal's heads, and it presents at first sight conuderable 
resemblance to the object here figured. The heads, howeTer, are not 
recurred, and there appears to have been a suitable rest for the hand at the 
tap of the cross-haodle ; whereas in the Irish staff, tbe beads approach 
so closely together as to preclude such use of tbe staff. It will be seen 
moreover bj the vertical view (see woodcut) that two small bars cross the 
aperture between the dragon-heads, suggesting the idea that a cross or 
CTMier-head may have been there affixed, when the staff was perfect. 
Ur, Graves states the opinion, most consistent with probability, that a cross, 
snch as the Ci'oss of Cong in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
protruded between these bars, which cross the inside of the present boat- 
shaped termination of the staff. Wliatever may have been its intention, 
this example of the ojnu Ilibemieum is of highly curious character, and as 
it is believed, tmique in form.* 

A memoir is contributed by Mr. T. L. Cooke (vol. !i. p. 47) on the 
lingular Irish bells, some of which, of great antiquity, have been exhibited 
at tbe meetings of the Institute. The earliest examples are of iron, riveted 
together, in form four-sided ; they were regarded with singular veneration, 
OS we learn from Giraldus and other authorities, and were often encased in 
costly jewelled cases or shrines of tlie richest workmanship. In many 
ustonees, such was the popular superstition in regard to these reliqnes, 
that they were used for the purpose of adjuration. As examples of early 
skiU in metallurgy, these hells nre highly curious. They were dipped in 
molten bronze, so as to be plated with that metal, doubtless to increase the 
sonorous qualities of the bell, and to preserve the iron plate from rust. Bells 
of similar construction, and partly encased in bronse, were produced by Lord 
Cawdor and other exhibitors in the museum formed during tbe recent 
meeting in Edinburgh. SevurnI valuable memoirs on these British and 
Irish sacred bells have been given by Mr. Weetwood ; Archteologia Cam- 
brensis, vol. iii, pp. 230. 301 ; vol. iv. pp. 13, 167. 

In these volumes wiil be found several interssting communications 
regarding Popular Traditions or "Folk-lore," by Mr. Dunne, Mr. 
O'Keomey, Dr. O'Donovan, and other writers. There ore various contri- 
butions to ecclesiology, monastic history, and tbe general topography of the 
south-eastern parts of Ireland, amongst which we may mention the papers 
an the "Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Youghal," and the numerous con- 
voitual institutions at that place, by the Rev. S. Ilayman, who has produced 
a monograph on that subject, as a separate publication, a desirable acces- 
sion to the " Monasticon Hiheni'ciim." Mr. Graves and Mr. O'Donovan 
have illustrated an obscure chapter in the history of the ancient Celtic 
divisions, by their detailed memoirs on " the ancieut tribes and territories 
of Ossory.' The lamented and able archaeologist, the late Hr. Prcndergost, 



tions of the Kiliennj Society, the Cross of Cong, bj Mr. Hency O'Neill, 
voLiiL p. 137. We nuy here invite attcn- ibid, p. 417. 
lion to the explanations of the legeoda on p ^^^.^^^^ ^„ CoO'J Ic 
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contributed largely to these volumes, not only from the biatoriol materi*!) 
and record-lore, with which he was to coDver»Ant, bnt from bisresesKbe* 
of k more generallj popular character, such u his memoir "Of Ekwki 
and Honnda in Ireland," an agreeable chapter in the histoir of andeDt 
Field Sporta. 

Sepulchral memorials of the medisval age, to which ao much atlectioD 
has heen devoted in England, ore not abundant in the sister kingdom. We 
find, however, beiidea the elabcnttej; sculptured crosses to which Ur. 
O'Neill has recentlj attracted the attention of antiquaries by bis valuable 
publication, numerous early cross-slabs and inscriptions, auch as those in 
Lismore Cathedral (figured vol. iii. p. 200) ; the cnriaus fragment of » 
sepulchral cross or headstone found there by Archdeacon Cotton, in 1851. 
(see woodcut) soliciting a prayer for Cormac ; the more enriched grave-stsU 
at Clotunocnoise, described by Mr. Graves (vol. ilL p. 293) and other 
similar memorials. Amongst medifeval tombs we may advert to thow 
found at the Dominican Abbey, Kilkenny, described by Mr. J. G. A. Priiu. 



(vol. i. p. 453) ; the cross-slab of very uncommon design, found «t BaoMnr. 
(vol. i. p. 194), and the cross-legged effigies of the co. Kilkenny, fignml 
in Mr. Graves memoir [vol. ii. p. 63). Effigies of the earlier periods are tstv 
rare in Ireland ; our readers may however recall those eilsting at Cuhelf 
described in this Journal by Mr. Du Noyer, including three figures of Isdin, 
of the Xlllth cent., in the cross-legged attitude.' 

The most peculiar inscribed memorials presented to us in the varied EeU 
of Irish archaeology are undoubtedly those which bear the mysterioiu 
markings, generally known as Oghams, once a fertile subject of nsioDsiy 
specnlatioa to Irish antiquorisns, amidst perplexing absurdities which the 
recent researches of a few intelligent enquirers have, as we believe, satis- 
factorily dispelled. Many examples of these very singular cryptic inscrip- 
tions will be found in the volumes before us ; and not a few of these hive 
been brought to light through the influence and exertions of the Eilkenoj 
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uebaeologiBte. AmoD^t these none are more rernvkable tlum the aUba 
here Tepresented, (see woodcuts) found ia 1855, in on artifioiaJ oari^ or 
paauge at the Kath of Dunbel, co. Kilkenny. Hr. Prim has given [vol. 
iiL p. 397) a fall report of the multifaiiooa reliquea brought to light on tliat 
lite of aucient occupation ; the Ogham ttones were unfortunately broken 
bj the workmen into fragments, but these were rescued, and the >lab> are 
sctnoUf preserved, aa here represented, in the Uuseuin of the Kilkennj 
Societj. We hare gladlj aTailed ourselTea of the kind penmssion of their 
Council, to bring before our readers these examples of Ogham inscriptions, 
not only as a memorable result of the devoted ingeouitj and perseTeranae 
of Mr. Graves and his brother-archaeologiHta, in effecting their preservation 
after such disastrous mutilation, but with the view of inviting research for 
similar Lnscriptions, probably existing in Cornwall, Wales, or other parte of 
our island. One highly curious specimen found in Shetland,' has already 
been brought before the Institute by Dr. Charlton, at the Newcastle meeting, 
and formed the subject of a discourse by Dr. Qravee, of Dublin, at oae 
of our monthly meetings in London.' Ogham inscriptions have been found 
at Golspie in Sutherland, and at Newton in the Oarioch, Aberdeenshire, 
figured in Dr. Wilson's " Prehistoric Annals," p. 506, and more accurately 
in Mr. Stuart's admirable " Sculptured Stones of Scotland," pi. i. We 
are not aware that any Ogham monument has hitherto been noticed in 
England. The noiuber of examples already collected in Ireland is con- 
siderable, and we await with aniiety the promised Dissertation by Dr. 
Graves on this very curious subject. Meanwhile, information may be 
obtained from his contributions to the volumes under cousideration, and 
from the abstracts of his papers read before the Royal Irish Academy, in 
1848, and printed in their Proceedings (vol. iv. pp. 173, 356). The credit 
of ascertuning the principle upon which these remarkable cryptic memorials 
may be decyphered, is due, as we believe, to that learned archaeologist, to 
Mr. Hitchcock, and Mr, Windele of Cork. Occasionally the " medial 
Hoe," in most cases defined by the angle of the inscribed slab, was not 
used. Jn Lord Londesborough'e collections at Grimeton, there is an amber 
bead, inscribed with Oghams ; it had been highly esteemed as an amulet for 
the cure of sore eyes, and was obtained in the co> Cork, Vallanoey 
published a brooch, charged with Oghama. They are, however, of excessive 
rarity on any object of ornament or daily use. 

A personal seal of great interest, and as far oa we ore aware previously 
unknown, is given by Mr, Graves, by whom it was discovered in the 
muniment chamber of the Ormonde family, at Kilkenny Castle. This 
remarkable example (figured, vol. i. p, 503) is the seal of Richard, Earl of 
Pembroke, sonuuned fitrongbow, appended to his grant to Adam do 
Hereford of lands in Aghaboe and Ossory. On one ude the earl is seen on 
his charger, with sword upraised ; he wears a singular conical helm 
furnished with a nasal. On the obverse appears an armed figure on foot, 
bearing a lance or javelin, and a long shield ehevrony, doubtless the earliest 
type of the bearing of Clare, afterwards modified as three ohevronB, The 
same cherrony shield may be seen on the seals of Gilbert, father of Strong- 
bow, created Earl of Pembroke by Stephen, in 1138. It has been figured in 

* It bu been figured in the Archaeo- 
lojpa fltana, vol, iv. p. 150, and ia Mr. 
Stiuri'B Sculptund Stouea of ScDiUod, 
VOL. XllI, 
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the Notes od Upton, p. 89, and presents nearly the same tjpes a* the seals 
fouod by Mr. Graves at Kilkeanj. The warrior on foot bears a barbed and 
feathered javelin ; on the seal of the son the weapon has a lozenge-shaped 
bead, and to the other extremitj appears to be attached a globular object, 
probably as a counterpoise, not shown in the lithograph which accompanies 
Mr. Graves' notice. The costume and equipmenta are for the most part 
similar on these two rare examples of so early date. Uediieval seals are 
comparatively of ancommon occurrence in Ireland, hut some good matrioes 
eiist in the museum of the Academy. Mr. Caolfield, of Cork, has 
recently produced the third and fourth parts of his " Sigilla EccleMta 
Hibemicse," the only work specially devoted to the illustration of Irish 
seals. A, curious little example is figured in the Kilkenny TransactioDS, 
(toI. iii. p. 330) found near t^e Friary at Youghal, of which, by the 
kiodness of the Rev, S. Hayman, author of the " Bcclesiastical 
Antiquities " * of that place, we here give a representation. (See 
woodcut.) Its date may he XlVth or early 
XVth century. The device is a heart, of frequent 
occurrence on seals of that period, here, as hot been 
supposed, "pierced from above by a perpendicular 
sword-blade, and resting on a mass of coagulated blood." 
Wo must leave it to some antiquary practised in these 
conventional devices to suggest a more probable explana- 
tion. The legend appears to read, j^. fjr'itf. iol)'. 
'^S^Stflt "hich suggests that brother John may have | 
been of the place where bis seal was found ; Dr. Todd 
*as of opinion that the last word may be the same as 
de Yughvl, of Toughal ; whilst the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker proposed to read t[) as a contraction for thtiaurarii, 
supposing the seal to have belonged to the Treasurer of 
the Franciscan Friary. Some, however, read the name/ 
as — Thjnghul. (' 

The foregoing notices may serve to show some of the \ 
subjects of interest comprised in these volumes. The 
illnstrations, (lithographs and woodcuts,) ore numerous, 
and for the most part effective and accurate. We regret 
to be nnable to place before our readers the facsimile of a s^ 
the Court of Exchequer, with the judges and officials, Uie suitors. See., 
crowding around the table covered vrith a chequered cloth. (Vol. iii. p. 45.) 
This curious picture of a court of law in the reign of Henry IV. has been 
preserved in the Ziier Ruber, in the Chief Remembrancer's Office, Dublin. 

" Notes sod Records of tfae Religions account of the sell above figond, wu 

FonndatioDS at Yougbal, eo. Cork, and ils given by Mr. Haymam in OenL Uag. voL 

viciaii)'. By the Rev. Samnel Hayman. xli. p. ^7. 
VoDghal; R. Lindny, 1 855, 8vo, An 
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Wc Are speoiallj deurDus to invite attentioa to the importuit work 
umounced for ImmediatQ publication b; Mr. J. U, Kbmblb, enutled — 
" H(wm Ferales ; or studias la the Archraolog; of the Northfim NMiooa." 
The aim proposed is to Mipplj the meaoa of compariBou between the prin- 
eipal tjrpea of objects of Arohaeological interest, from different ages and 
different parts of the world. The illustrations (tbirtj plates, of >hicli 
twenty coloured] will represent the most remarkable antiquities io the 
principal Museums of Northern Europe. The introductory letter-preu will 
contam the author's complete " System of Northern Archnology." Ths 
work will be published [by subscription) by Hr. Loroll Reere, 5, Henrietta- 
street, Corent Gardeu ; price, to subscribers, 21. 12;. 6d. 

Dr. Ddhoaji UoFHBKSOir, late Inspector of Hospitals in the ToiUih 
Contingent, had prosecuted during the recent occupation of Eertch by d» 
allied forces, some important inTestigations of the tomba of TarioiH 
periods near that place. Dr, UcPherson gave a discourse at the Edinburgh 
Ueeting on the curious reliques lately disinterred, and which he hu 
generously presented to the British Museum. He proposes to produce (b; 
eubscription) a detailed account of his discoTeries, accompanied by ten 
coloured plates, displaying fictile and lirgnae vessels, lamps, gold ornt' 
ments, and a very remarkable coUectiatt of bronxe fibuln, iic, of higb 
interest on account of their close resemblance to those found in Acgk)- 
Saion grares.' Sobacribers' names are received at the Office of the Institute. 

The Rev. J. C. CuMKiita, of Lichfield, author of the " Isle of Han, ita 
History, Physlcalr EcalesiasUaal. Civil, and I^egendary," propoaes U 
publish {by subscription} two works in further illustration of the Hislsry 
and Antiquities of that I^and. • One of these will be entitled, " The Stoiy 
wf Ruehen Castle-and Abbey," tlieother will comprise representations of the 
WulptiiTedmoijumeDts, crosses and Runic inacriptious existing in the Isle 
' oFMan. 'The' latter volame wilt be in quarto, uniform with Mr. Grabaoi'i 
" Antiquities' of lona," and will contain about sixty plates. Subicriben 
are reqaested to send their names to the Author, or to Mr. Lomaz, book- 
aeUer, Lichfield. 

' Ur. J. T. Blight, of Penzance, who has recently produced a volome 
entitled " Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities, in the West of Coniitall," 
{Lovdon : Simpkiu and Marshall,) compriung upwards of seventy repre- 
sehtatiod^ of sculptured crosses, of cromlechs, and other ancient remaiDi, 
prapoaes to produce (by subscription) a similar work on the Crosses, JK.,of 
the Northern parts of Cornwall. Subscribers are requested to forward ihei 
namee to the author. 

Mr, Q. GoLDiE, of Sheffield, has announced for publication, in twenty 
numbers, Buyal quarto, select examples of the Mediteval Architecture sad 
Arts of Italy. A list of the subjects, amongst which are some of the tietl 
Italian examples of architectural composition, metal-work, sculpluK. 
painted glass, mural and other decorations, may be obtained frwn ibe 
author, or from Messrs. Bell and Daldy. the Publishers. 
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Ethnoloot may have been regarded as a series of fan^ 
ciful, and, probably, futile inquiries, leading to no very 
definite ends ; and the ethnologist, as a sort of hannless 
visionary, led hither and thither by trifling indications, and 
exciting more smilea than looks of satisfaction. In such a 
region, hypotheses have been very prolific, and the per- 
tinacity of their ioventora has usually been in the inverse 
ratio to the stability and the number of the facta on which 
they hare built them. Great learning has often been 
expended, even by men of sterling merit, upon investigations 
into the origin, migrations, and settlements of early nations, 
without any fixed principles or sound philosophy, to guide 
or to support the inquiries entered upon. Frequently some 
fancied, especially ^hen recondite, resemblances, have led to 
a search for facts and appearances to give coimtenance to 
the theories they have suggested. Ethnoli^iy, therefore, 
in this sense, is mainly an abstraction of the mind. Such 
vague lucubrations may be very £iacinating, but are chiefly 
to be tolerated on the principle of the old French maxim : 
" Du choc des id^es jaillit la lumiere." This, however, is 
hut a description of the early stage of ethnology, like that of 
many other branches of research, which have grown into 
sciences. The wild, if not groundless speculations, not 
based upon fiicts and sound principles, of some antiquaries 
of the last century, perhaps even of more recent times — 
which speculations have commonly been as erroneous in their 

1 Conuntmicftteiil to ihe Section of Antiqaities, it the Edinburgh Hee^g of the 
Arebwologioal Iiutiiule, Jul;, IBS9. v.i(.)1.)qIc 
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ethnology as in their archaeology — bear little relation to the 
science of archaeology, as at present understood. And the 
" theories of the earth " of the earlier cosmogonista, in which 
the imagination set itself to educe order out of primeTal 
chaos, using all the wonderful forces of nature at discretion, 
had a yery small resemblance indeed to modem geology. 

The great erudition displayed by the German philologists 
upon subjects so captivating to enquiring minds, may Bot 
be regarded as leading to very definite conclusions. Still 
a sort of science of comparative philology is being raised up, 
which, when subjected to more rigid criticism, and eliminated 
from those hasty views that hare misled some very eminent 
cultivators of uiis field of knowledge, may ultimately pro- 
duce satisfactory results. Man, his origin, his relations and 
alliances in all their extent, constitute a series of complex 
and difficult subjects of inquiry. And it is not to be won- 
dered that the learned hare too readily identified particular 
languages with certain races of men ; and have allowed 
their attention to be absorbed by the curious and erudite 
study of the tongues of ancient people, when their personal 
pecuharities were so inaccessible— supposing this more facile 
ground to be the true ground of anthropological research. 
Language, the property of man, offers an immense r^on 
for investigation, and when investigated upon large and 
correct principles, such as are being gradually introduced 
into comparative philology, will no doubt lead to valuable 
results. Still language is only one of the attributes of man, 
and all the comparisons it admits of, constitute but a small 
part of the circle of inquiry of which be is the centre. 
His pki/sical characters, the physiological laws to which his 
organisation and whole being are subjected, and the essen- 
tial properties and distinctive peculiarities of his mental 
constitution, all difficult to learn on any comprehensive 
scale, and to elucidate, and requiring for their study loD^a: 
and extensive research, are the surest and first bases of 
ethnological science, as it appears to us. 

This must first of all acquire fixed and well-defined prin- 
ciples before it can deserre the name of a science. It must 
before all be ascertained by a close and thorough investiga- 
tion of different races of people, that they have and <Io 
observe something like definite laws in their origin, develop- 
ments, alliances, and mutations, before ethnology itself can lutve 
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any stable groaiid to stand upon. The speculations vhich 
hare formed its aerial substance too frequently, must be called 
down from the cloudy regions in which they have floated, 
wherein transmutations and metamorphoses innumerable 
hare been as easy as those of the magician. And when this 
is accomplished, and the whole has been subjected to the 
test of rational inquiry, ethnology will itself obtain firm 
foundations, and be able to afford aid and elucidation to 
other branches of study. 

I. For instance, if it can be ascertained, as there is every 
reason to believe it will be, that race is something more than 
the mere name of a mutable thing, and is really a permanent 
and enduring entity, which must of necessity have had a 
primeval origin, and exists the same now as it has always 
done, unchanged and unchangeable ; archaeology will find 
in this ethnological principle a stable and consistent basis of 
inquiry of real value and use. Instead of the doubt and 
hesitation with which current doctrines have led us to regard 
the remnants of ancient people to be met with in almost 
every country, we shall then look upon them as the venerable 
living representatives of nations whose ancestry reaches 
back perlmps to creation itself. A firmer and surer footing 
will thus be given to antiquarian researches, which vill not 
be confined to unfolding ancient manners and customs, old 
dialects, or even modes of thought and expression, but may- 
retrace the very lineaments and forms of people of primitive 
aod pre-historic times. 

As examples of the permanent and undying endurance 
of race, of features and physical peculiarities which have 
lasted for many ages, and cling with unchanged constancy 
to the people still, we may especially cite one from the most 
primitive of ancient nations, the ancient E^ptians. In 
point of antiquity we can refer to no older on the &ce of 
the globe, and their most remarkable monuments afford the 
very test our citation demands. In physical conformation, 
special study has convinced us, they also present peculiarities 
which, taken altogether, do not meet in any other people. 
So that whether they be admitted to be an autocthonous 
race or not, they are strictly indigenous to the Valley of the 
Nile ; for we may pronounce with much confidence, that no 
people presenting the same peculiarities of form are to be 
met with elsewhere. This ancient and fine race i\tp,^te|^ 
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traced through all the monuments of the Buccessive dynasties, 
posseasing the same delicate features, in perfect contrast 
with the Negroid conformation, -which, from an ill-under- 
stood passage of Herodotus, they had been supposed to 
present. And, what is still more remarkable, all observant 
IraTellers who ascend the sacred river, even the most recent, 
concur in the testimony, that the people of the country 
everywhere offer the most striking resemblance to the 
venerable bas-reliefs and paintings of the monuments. This 
forcible figure has more than once been used by Egyptian 
travellers, that in colour, form, and every other outward 
feature, the proper rural population look as if they had 
stepped from the walls of the temples as animated images 
of their far-off ancestors. Notwithstanding a succession of 
invasions and conquests, continually repeated from the time 
of Cambyses downwards, to the intrusion of the Saracens 
and modem Turks and Arnaouts, the true Egyptian people 
have remained as constant as the Nile and its inuadAtions. 
We need not here refer to the features and characteristics 
of the ancient Egyptians, and the many curious questions 
connected with them. It is enough to establish the great 
central ethnological position, that the most ancient of the 
Egyptian people still exist in their living representatives, in 
the Fellahs of the villages on the shores of the Nile. A 
position in itself sufficient, were it requisite, to show that 
ethnology and archaeology are twin sisters, intimately con- 
nected, and mutually supporting each other — destined, when 
better understood, and their relations more fully developed, 
each to lend the other reciprocal aid. 

Examples of like peculiarity, and of like pertinacity of 
form, occur on every hand. Of the personal remains of the 
ancient Assyriaris, the learned and most enterprising anti- 
quarians who have revealed their remarkable bas-reliefs, and 
other characteristic monuments, have scarcely met with any. 
We have been informed, through the kindness of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, that " in all the rums of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Chaldea," evidences of a peculiar mode of sepulture are raet 
with, which accounts for this. " The bodies were originally 
doubled up and squeezed into the lower half of a clay 
sepulchral jar, after which the upper half of the jar must 
have been added in a soft state and again exposed to the 
furnace, the result beinj? that the bones were partially cal- 
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cined in the procesB." Sir Henry adds, " I judge that this 
\ras the mode of sepulture, from having in a hundred 
instances found alteletons in jars, either with no aperture 
at all, or at any rate with so small an orifice that by no pos- 
sibility could the cranium have been forced through it." 
Mr. Layard, in his second work, alludes with an expression 
of surprise to the absence of tombs at Nineveh, and observes, 
" I cannot conjecture how or where the people of Nineveh 
buried their dead." From accidental circumstances, how- 
ever, Mr. Layard, during his excavations at the North West 
Palace, was enabled to bring to light a veritable skull of an 
ancient Assyrian, now preserved in the British Museum. It 
was found in a chamber, which had an entrance and no exit, 
with a great many other bones and armour ; a room to 
which it is supposed the defenders of the palace on its 
destruction had retreated, and there perished. This skull is 
possessed of great interest for its complete identity with the 
heads of the people of the sculptures, thus conferring upon 
them the irrefragable stamp of nature and of authenticity. 
Besides which it presents special characters, which distin- 
guish it from the crania of all other ancient races, as far as the 
writer's inquiries have enabled him to determine. And this 
precious osseous relic, archaeologicallj of such great value, 
is equally so in an ethnological view, for it not only repre- 
sents the special people of ancient Assyria, but, according to 
the testimony of high authorities, especially that of M. Botta, 
it may be considered as a model of those now inhabiting 
Persia, Armenia, and Kurdistan. For these are said still to 
preserve the type offered by the bas-reliefs themselves. Not 
only in their physical confoT-mation, but, according to Sir H, 
Rawlinson, in motber-tongue also, the present inhabitants ot 
the country resemble their far-off ancestors — for he says, 
" they speak a language closely allied to that of the Nineveh 
inscriptions." 

But it is the same with other ancient races, the Jews and 
the Gypsies being the most familiar instances. The former 
present specific features, which we are authorised specially 
to identity with them in all ages and in all countries, proof 
of which it were easy to adduce from every quarter of the 
globe, and almost every clime, did time permit. We prefer, 
however, rather to allude to an observation made some 
years ago, by the present governor of Hong-Kong, Sir John 
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Bowring, when he Tislted Nabloua, the Schechem of the Old 
Testament and Sjchar of the New, the ancient capital of 
Samaria. The excellent and learned traveller was surprised 
to find that the Chief Priest, and other remnants of this 
ancient sect, personally, " had nothing of the Hebrew expres- 
sion," but, on the contrary, " much resembled the Drxises 
of Mount Labanon, the ancient Syrian race." They were 
"utterly unlike Jews," of whose remarkable features the 
traveller had expected to find traces, whilst the similarity to the 
ancient race of the country was striking. But there is a total 
failure of evidence to show that the ancient Samaritans were 
of the Jewish race, however much they might be allied in 
reUgious views and worship. Some have affirmed that they 
were "a mixed race of people, being composed of immigrants 
and the remaining natives." There appears, therefore, 
strong, and, we believe, conclusive evidence, that, Dotwith- 
Btanding the captivity under one of the Assyrian monarchs, 
the Samaritans were, and continue to be to this day, mainly 
the aboriginal race of the country. As M. Alfred Maury 
has so well expressed it, "C'est toujours le caract^ 
primitif qui a prevalu," whatever mixture may have taken 
place. 

II. If it can be established that not only peculiar physical 
conformations, but the mental and moral properties of oil 
races are essential to them, and do not admit of being trans- 
muted one into the other, or of undergoing any material 
change — and there are strong reasons for thinking tbia will ' 
be established — the archaeologist will be able with mudi 
more self-reliance to travel back along the line of preceding 
centuries, and to fix upon people whose mental and moral 
status, whose social and intellectual characteristics, he has 
developed by the study of various ages. 

The civilisations of all civiUsed races are special. Whether 
we regard the civilisation of the ancient Egyptians, of the 
Assyrians, of the Greeks, of the Arabians, of the Chinese, of 
the Hindoos, of the Mexicans, or of the Peruvians, we cannot 
deny that we are contemplatmg in each case an aggr^ate of 
causes and effects which is peculiar, and, without refusing to 
admit that one may have influenced the other ia some 
respects, as the art of Egypt or of Assyria may have been 
reflected upon that of Greece at its dawn ; and possibly the 
letters of Greece may have shed an influence, hitherto unde- 
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Teloped, over those of the East — the whole mental and moral 
character in its evolutions, of these distinct civilisations has 
beea peculiar to it — and not capable of being transferred 
from one great nation to another. It has had its bases in 
their physical and psychical organisation, and has been 
intimately connected with it, and, therefore, canuot in the 
nature of things, really and thoroughly reappear in a people 
of different organisatioD. 

The Jew of modem times, and in almost all countries, 
presents the same propensities as to trade and a wandering 
life that distinguished him in the middle ages, and which 
have characterised him since he waa first induced to migrate 
from the plains of Mesopotamia. His civilisation is quite 
peculiar and distinct from all those in which he mingles, but 
never wholly adopts. In literature and art his position is 
inferior, and one belonging to himself alone. 

The Chinese are a race of people whose mental and moral 
oi^anisation has conferred upon them as marked a character 
aa any we can refer to, and which will be at once admitted 
by those who have paid attention to this remarkable nation, 
having a civilisation of its own. ^hat they have an 
especial endowment of mind appears in every feature of 
their characters. During the war with this people, which 
led to the admission of the English to different parts of the 
Celestial Empire, a phenomenon was frequently exhibited 
which it would be impossible to parallel in European coun- 
tries. On the capture of different places by the EngUsh 
demons, for such they appear to have been esteemed, as soon 
as our soldiers entered them, they were appalled by sights 
as unaccountable as they were monstrous and unheard of. 
The inhabitants, instead of perishing in the defence of their 
household gods, or flying from an enemy which had overcome 
them, with some shadow of hope for future resistance, if not 
revenge, or at least with the instinct of self-preservation, 
were discovered quietly in their houses in great numbers dead 
or dying of sheer terror, hanging and drowning themselves by 
scores with fanatical agony. That our irrepressible love of 
life, which leads to ceaselras care and anxiety for its pre- 
servation, and which we regard as an instinct of human 
nature, is not shared in, in anything like the same degree, by 
this singular people, is apparent from the accounts lately 
transmitted to this country by Sir John Bowring — ■which do , 
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equal violence to the precious estimation of the value of life 
inherent in our minds. Sir John, in his recenl visits to con- 
tinental China, says, he haa passed towers built up for the 
reception of living infants, into which they are thrown by 
their parents, through a hole left for that purpose, tJiere to 
perish. He also saw ponds in which were numerous bodies 
of infants floating about, victims of the same barbarous 
inhumanity. The instinctive horror connected with the 
presence of the dead seems also to be wanting, for he fre- 
quently, on entering a house, stumbled over a corpse lying 
at the threshold ; and witnessed parties seated at table ^rith 
a dead body under their feet. One result of the recent 
rebelhon is a sacrifice of human life intensely painhil to 
reflect upon. It is believed that in the city of Canton alone 
from 70,000 to 100,000 persona perished by the hands of 
the executioner during the year 1855. And it is stated on 
good authority, that, on the taking of Blenheim Fort, near 
Canton, houses were erected in many of the surrounding 
villages, where suspected and proscribed persons might go 
and commit suicide, by hanging or by opium, to save Uie 
disgrace of a public execution — and that hundreds availed 
themselves of uiis privilege. We have it on the authority of 
a number of respectable witnesses, whose testimony there is 
no reason to question, that in China there is no insuperable 
difficulty, when an individual is condemned to capiui 
punishment, for him to procure a substitute, if he have the 
means, who will submit to the last infliction of the law w 
his stead. For alluding to these appalUng facts before this 
learned Society an apology seems necessary. They are 
adduced as striking and convincing evidence of an essaUid 
difference in the moral constitution of the people to which 
they appertain, from anything of which we have any o^- 
nisance among European nations, — notwithstanding the 
occasional calajnities which have at times occurred in this 
western world, and for short periods seemed to pervert the 
strongest instincts of our nature by the overwhelming force 
of despair, or other fearful passions. 

The sanguinary worship of the A ncieni Mesicana, in which 
hecatombs of human beings were annually sacrificed on the 
altars in honour of their gods, is another parallel instance 
that need not dettun us, but which substantiates our 
deduction. ... , 

DcillizedoyCjOOQlC 
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It is unnecessary, however, to travel so far to discover 
the very different estimate which is entertained of the 
precious principle of hfe by dissimilar races, and which seems 
to prove an essential diversity of moral character. The 
Celtic races, amougst many other markedly peculiar moral 
features, are well known to entertain very different notions 
about the value of life from those of Glermanic descent. We 
may merely point to oar feUoio-couTUrymen across the channel, 
and to the people of France for evidence of this position — a 
position that may be confirmed not only in our own day, 
hut in any period of the history of these nations. The " wild 
Irish " 01 the Middle Ages were not doubtful descendants 
of those more voracious, and less discriminatitig in their 
repasts, of Diodorus and Strabo. The people of Anglo- 
Saion descent, on the contrary, are remarkable among all 
races for the reverence they entertain for the priceless boon 
of life, for the stringency of the laws which are designed to 
protect it, and the sacredness with which it is always invested 
in their estimation.^ 

III. A third point, which, if it can be established, that 
any mixture of races does not result in a new hybrid people, 
will have an equal tendency to render the doctrines of 
ethnology stable, and to strengthen its archaeological 
appUcations. It would appear that any mixture of breeds 
among the families of man can only he effected, so aa to 
produce fruitful and permanent results, when the original 
iamiUea are very similar, or belong to tribes nearly allied. 
When ever this essential condition does not exist, the hybrid 
product is not endowed with those vigorous and healthy 
quaUties, neither of mind nor body, which are necessary for 
its permanence and welfare. And a physiologiciil law comes 
into immediate qwration amongst all mixed breeds, which 
in a few generations eliminates the foreign blood from the 

' Ths e&rlicet of our written lavs, ibe ttie Teutonic rftce, in k11 porioda of tlieir 

"Dooma" of Ethelbcrt, KiriK of Kent, hialory. 
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Stronger and more predominant race, and restores it to its 
original purity. Were it not for the operation of this law, 
what an inconceivable medley mankind would by this time 
have been reduced to. There would be scarcely a people on 
the face of the globe that we could recognise. All would be 
change and equally mongrel deterioration, which is opposed 
to observation in almost every country ; and against 
which, happily, the divine fore-ordination has provided ; 
and, as the lesser evil, all really mixed races are by the very 
circumstance of such mixture, naturally transient and 
perishable. The consequence is, there is no race of mulattos, 
or half-breeds, in any country, and wherever they are 
produced, they excite no important and persistent influence 
on the native populations. 

IV. A fourth and last subject to which we shall advert on 
the present occasion, as having an important influence on tixe 
bearing of ethnology on archaeological science, refers to 
civilisation. If it can be conflrmed by reasonable evidence that 
civilisation is not a state of progression, equally common to all 
races of man, from a pristine condition of helpless barbarism 
upwards, whether ascending by definite degrees and ages, 
like the stone, bronze, &c., or otherwise, but is a resultant 
of the developmental process of certain given races only ; 
BO that there are as many civilisations, as we have before 
hinted, as there have been civiltsable and civilised races, each 
essentially diflerent from the rest ; we shaU have another 
test of the greatest value archaeologically, whereby to try 
all ancient people, their remains and works. 

It is scarcely necessary to allude to the most extraordinary 
doctrine that the discovery of stone weapons and implements 
in every quarter of the globe, is a vaUd evidence that the 
very same race, a nation of workers in stone, has been spread 
over all these vastly separated countries. Such incredible 
hypothesis is by no means necessary to account for this fact, 
which is readily explained, if we consider that every race of 
man, having the same, or nearly the same, thews and 
sinews, the same faculties ; being stimulated by the same 
wants and necessities to procure food, clothing, and shelter, 
and being surrounded by very similar circumstances in the 
form of objects of chase, and minerals, and other natural 
productions, out of which to provide weapons, Ac, must 
necessarily go to work pretty much in the same manner, and 
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produce very similar results ; objects, which, in reality, have 
Btood to these simple and primitive people everywhere in 
place of the claws and teeth with which the lower beasts of 
prey are naturally armed. It is no doubt a curious circum- 
stance to find the forms of arrow and spMir-heads, &c., from 
Buch distant countries, presenting the same shape ; nay, some 
of the ruder flint spear-heads from the Pacific Islands are 
fashioned by the same number of blows, given in the self- 
same direction, as the similar weapons, of the same material, 
of the ancient Britons. The materials, however, Irequently 
vary, whilst the most perfect and appropriate shapes occur 
everywhere. The ancient stone weapons of the North 
American Indian tribes are formed of a variety of very 
beautiful hard stones, of agates, sienite, obsidian, jaspers, 
quartz, chalcedonies, in the place of the flint and the granite 
of the ancient Briton. 

It has been a prevalent view of this subject to r^;ard the 
early period of all people to be alike. When they first find 
themselves scattered over the land they are in the archaeo- 
logical position of a stone age. This, however, in one 
respect, may be very much questioned. Primitive races 
have, in all probabiUty, been very differently endowed, and 
whilst all may have adopted atone weapons and implements, 
some only have continued in their use for any length of time 
— the civilisable races having abandoned them soon. We 
know not that any great weight in support of this view can 
be attached to the iact of the much greater prevalence of 
these stone objects in some countries than in others. In 
Egypt, for example, we believe they have only been met with 
infrequently, and in small numbers, which we should expect 
among this most early civihsed people. In Greece and 
Assyria, we believe, they have never been found in the same 
profusion as in the British islands, and on the continent of 
America. 

If, therefore, the four positions we have enumerated, and 
supported in this brief manner, can be satisfactorily 
established — and, we wish it to be distinctly noticed, that 
what we have put hypothetically and suggestively is not to 
be understood aa uttered dogmatically, — then the advantages 
which archaeology may derive from ethnology will be very 
materially increased. Instead of the dubious and uncertain 
doctrines which have hitiierto prevailed, ethnology -will bfli 
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based upon more fixed principles, and these principles Till 
afford the foundation for antiquarian investigations and 
reasonings of the greatest interest and importance. Tbe 
antiquities of different races, especially of primeval ones, 
may he studied and elucidated with much more confidence 
and more satisfactory results. 

Ethnology, it must be recollected, we consider to embrace 
the investigation of the anatomical and physiological pecu- 
liarities of all people of all ages, of their manners and 
customs, religion, mode of thought ; their history and 
traditions, their origin and migrations, and the whole subject 
of their language. If the study of their monuments and 
works be more particularly archaeological, ethnology cannot 
fail to claim her part in tiiis inquiry, as exemplifying the 
specific .character of the people themselves. And without 
pretending to have pointed out a tithe of the alliances of the 
two sciences within the limits of this brief paper, we believe 
enough has been shown to prove beyond question that thej 
are destined mutually to help each other, as their resources 
are developed, and their principles become more and more 
established, and that they should always go on together, 
hand in hand. 

Ethnology is, and must needs frequently be, itself an 
archaeolc^ical research, when it concerns itself vdih ancieut 
people ; and it is much to be desired that arcbaeologisla 
would take up the study of old races ethnolc^cally, instead 
of being too easily contented with that of wieir woi^ of 
art, and the monuments they have left behind. If the views 
we have been endeavouring to explain be correct, there must 
be a number of remnants of people in the remote comere of 
our Islands, that can trace their descent from the great racts 
which have inhabited them in distant ages. These remnants 
of ancient races deserve the most carefiil investigation in 
every peculiarity attached to them, and results of a curious 
nature may confidently be expected. It seems probable that 
modem changes will tend to increase the rapidity with which 
these primitive people are disappearing. Therefore, their 
physical characters, habits, manners, and customs, all the 
peculiar properties of their minds in their developmeDt, 
should be observed with much care — that is their ethnological 
phenomena — in order that the antiquities of their fiir-off 
ancestors may be better understood. Each study will ibroir 
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light Upon the other reciprocally. Nothing could be of 
greater value and interest in these pursuits than careful 
descriptions of these more obscure people, a collection of 
faithfully executed coloured drawings of them, of their 
crania, their most characteristic and comprehensive epitome, 
and of their implements, utensils, and weapons. Human 
knowledge must always remain imperfect, and have an 
illimitable field before it ; but it can never reach attainable 
perfection without collecting all the rays from all available 
sources of hght. 
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Accomrr of a eoman villa discovered at colerne, i5 

THE COUNTY OF WILTS. 

Tee remains of the Roman villa, which form the snbject 
of this paper, are situated in a field called the Allotment, in 
the parish of Coleme, Wiltehii-e, about six miles N.E. of 
Bath, and about half a mile E. from the Fosse way. 

Eighteen years aince (in 1838), some men, whilst ploughing 
in this field, accidentally struck upon a pavement which the 
occupier of the land, Mr. James Ferren, immediately caused 
to be exposed ; finding, however, that neither the owner of 
the field, nor any gentleman in the neighbourhood, took any 
interest in the discovery, the remains were, after a short 
time, covered up, and unfortunately without any drawing or 
notes being taken. As soon as I became acquainted with these 
circumstances, I communicated them to my friend, the 
Kev. Gilbert Heathcote, vicar of the parish, in whom I found 
a most ready and liberal coadjutor, and having obtained 
permission of the present occupier, Mr. Frederick Perren, we 
commenced dicing upon the 10th of October, 1854. At 
about nine inches below the surface of the grouud, we found 
the remains of the pavement that had been previously opened. 
The excavations were then continued under my direction for 
about a month, and at the end of that time the remains of a 
villa of no inconsiderable extent were exposed. During the 
progress of the work a great quantity of broken potteiy, 
flanged andstriated flue tiles, roofing slabs and charcoal, besides 
numerous fr^ments of stucco of various coloured patterns, 
were brought to light A few plaster mouldings, some copper 
roofing-nails, two or three bits of a coloured glass lachrymatory, 
and some copper coins of the Constantine family, were also 
found. The walls were built chiefly of the stone of the neigh- 
bourhood, in coursed nibble work, and varied from three feet 
to one foot in thickness. 

lahall now proceed to describe the various rooms and 
portions of the villa, according to the numbers on the plan, 
corresponding with the order in which they were excavated 
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The apartment which was first opened proved, on examination, 
to have retained only one or two small fragments of the borders 
of the pavement previous! j exhumed (fig. 1). Ko idea could 
be obtained of the rich mosaic which formed the centre, the 
whole of this part being a confused mass of loose tessera 
and cement. From the descriptions of those persons in the 
neighbourhood who visited the pavement in 1838, it appears 
that the design consisted of a chariot, with a charioteer, and 
four horses abreast. Some persons in the parish remembered 
seeing an inscription or word above the chariot, which the 
•parish clerk told me was either sbhvits or sbtebvb, but this 
I found no one could confirm. 

The outer border of the pavement, which was two feet wide, 
was composed of white tessers about one inch square ; imme- 
diately within this was a narrow guilloche border about five 
inches wide, composed of blue, red, and white tesseriB, -f 
inch square, inside which, at the N.G. and S.W. angles, frag- 
ments of a kind of wheel pattern (blue and red upon a 
white ground) could, after some difficulty, be traced. There 
were no flues under this apartment, but a sleeper wall, shown 
dotted on the plan, crossed the western end. The walls of 
this apartment were so entirely razed that the position of the 
doorway could not be determined. At this point of 
the excavations I was suddenly called away, and, on 
returning two or three weeks after to the scene of our 
labours, I heard with regret that in 1838 three laboiirers 
had been employed by Mr. Perren to dig for fiirther 
remains, but without success. It was therefore with 
anything but sanguine expectations that I directed the 
labourers to dig northwards, and was agreeably surprised 
when at about 14 inches below the surface they came to a 
remarkably perfect pavement, measuring inside the walls 
15 ft. 4 in. by 17 ft 8 in. This room (fig. 2) was apparently 
entered by a doorway in the middle of the south wall. One 
rather pecuhar feature in this room was the stone curb indi- 
cated in the plan, the inside of which had decidedly been sub- 
ject to the action of fire. Mr. Heathcote supposes Uiis to have 
been a fireplace. It is true no hypocaust was found, but 
the size and position of the curb, as well as what we know of 
the habits of the Romans, would throw some doubt upon this 
supposition. The pavement of this room was anything but 
pleasing in efiect^ from the great preponderance of ~ blue t 
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!, and the repetition of fret-work ; the double guilloche 
or ribbon pattern at the upper end of the room, and the 
remarkably wide outer border composed of the large white 
inch-square teaeerw, tend somewhat to relieve this monotony. 
The furnace-chamber (fig. 3) was constructed of large stones, 
which, from the action of the fire, had very much the 
aspect of very large blue pebbles ; the communication 
between this and the hypocaust (fig. 4) had its aides con- 
structed with bricks an inch thick, whilst the top and bottom 
of the aperture were of hard stone. In excavating the hypo- 
causts no tessera of any description were discovered, although' 
the circular ends were plastered with precisely the same 
kind of cement used in the bath of a villa discovered at the 
neighbouring village of Box, where it was embedded with 
white tesserre. The pillars, all of which existed in situ, were 
constructed of a hard red stone, in slabs about an inch thick, 
and varying from 10 to 12 inches square ; the most perfect 
pier measured about 27 or 28 inches in height. From the 
second hypocaust (fig. 5) a passage cased with stone, similar 
to that used in the mmace, and which, like that, bad mate- 
I'ially suffered from the action of fire, communicated with the 
chamber (fig. 6). Here two features present themselves to 
our notice ; viz., the position of the drain in the east wall, 
and the steps iu the south-west corner. Returning to the 
first hypocaust, we find that the only entrance to the cham- 
ber or bath above was from the passage (fig. 7), and that iht 
floor of the bath-room was one or two steps below the 
passage pavement, as was evinced by the stone step with the 
tessersa upon it still existing. In this passage, and in the 
small room in connection with it, another tesselated pave- 
ment was discovered, of which a representation has been 
preserved, taken from actual measurement. The arrange- 
ment of this pavement is almost of itself sufficient to indicale 
that this apartment was the dressing-room, separated only 
from the passage by a curtain suspended between the piers. 
But the purposes for which the two small compartments 
(figs. 8 and 9) were constructed, are by no means so evident 
Similar in size and character to those at Bartlow.discovered 
by the Hon. R. C. Neville,^ and concerning the use of which 
that able archaeologist felt some uncertainty, they demand 
particular attention. The first of these chambers (fig. 8) was 

' DeKiibed in tlis Arch. Journ., vol. i^p. ^t* ~iai^o|i' 
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in the tona of a recess, having had a pavemeDt in contmua- 
tioB of, or rather in juztapOBition with, that of the dressing- 
room. Two small iragments only of this pavenieat existed, 
but enou^ to ^ow that the design consisted of the double 
guilloche or ribbon pattern, bordered by largo blue tessera. 
But the singularity which attaches itself to this recess lies 
mainly in the cavity constructed at its further end. This 
recq>tacle, which ran about 15 inches into the foundation 
of the outer wall, is 2 feet 1 inch below the level of the pave- 
ment, and built perfectly water-tight, with stone drains com- 
municating with it from the exterior as well as from the 
interior. This feature in its arrangement would to some 
extent point out the purpose for which it was used, but the 
small size of the cavity, and the difference of level between 
the two drains, that towards the room being the lowest, 
make it, however, a matter of some uncertainty. The second 
of these compartments is still more puzzling ; the dimensions 
would seem to preclude the probability of its being a bath ; 
another objection may be uuide against this supposition, as 
well as any purpose connected with water, from the feet of 
the Boot being constructed of tico stones by no means water- 
tight. The sides were, however, thickly plastered, and, when 
first exposed, the mortar was so hard that the pickaxe would 
scarcely penetrate it. These circumstances, considered with 
the seat-hke projection on one of its sides, may give rise to a 
question whether it was not appropriated to the slave in 
attendance upon the bath. There is still another peculiarity 
in this part of the villa that remains to be noticed ; viz., the 
short branch drain A B. Its fall, which was very slight, was from 
east to west, and from a portion discovered in excavating the 
chamber (fig. 6), it appeared to have projected beyond the 
wall interiorly j the main drain with which it communicates 
fell in the same direction, and, after traversing more than 
1 00 feet towards the south-west, terminated in a sort of cess- 
pool hollowed out of the rock. Remains of foundation walls 
adjoined this, and it was here that the greater number of the 
coins were found. In the room numbered 10 on the plan, 
the sleeper walls and passages for hot air were to be seen; 
the pavement had been destroyed, but a few loose fragments 
o( the tesserfe were found in the flue on the west side of the 
chamber. The only apparent entrance to this apartment 
was from the room (fig. 2). The herring-bone masonry, ^qfl|c 
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one of the transTeree sleeper walls, and the somewhat Edngnlar 
termination of the building northwards, deserve attention. 

The remaining portions of the villa require but httle com- 
ment. The huge paving-stones in the central court (fig. 11), 
the flues at the S.W. angle, and the drain, h K, as far as is 
shown on the plan, had been lefl quite undisturbed. It is 
cut out of solid stone, and &om the absence of all kind of 
covering appears to have acted simply as a surface drain. 
The chambers on the east side of the building were merely 
marked by the two lower courses of the foundatioQ walls, 
and call for no further remark. 

There is little doubt that more extensive remains might 
be discovered, for several vestiges of masonry have been 
brought to light by the plough, subsequently to the excava- 
tions which I have described. It must be a matter of great 
regret that these vestiges of a villa presenting more than 
ordinarily perfect and interesting features, should, through 
the apathy and indifference evinced both by the proprietor 
and occupier of the land, have been hidden from view, 
shortly after the discovery, and the ground has again bees 
subjected to the plough. 

EDWARD WILLIAM GODWIN. 
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THE HOUSES OF FITZ-ALAN AND STUART : THEIR ORIQIK 
ANB EARLY HI8T0RT.' 

BT IHI fiBT. aOSKBT WILLIAM XTTON, H.A. 

This sulgect is brought forward in the present instance aa 
one well fitted to an occasion when it may reasonably be 
expected to attract some degree of antiquarian notice. The 
writer submits a problem rather than a mature theory, 
anxious that some new lights may he ehcited on a question 
which at present seems to be as full of difficulty as of interest 
Thus seeking for assistance, he feels that the surest way to 
obtain it is to arrange and offer all the evidence which he 
has himself collected on the subject. 

The prehminaries of the proposed investigation are these : 
— The English Genealogists say, and say truly, that the 
great house of Fitz Alan is descended from Alan Fitz Flaald. 
The Scottish historians say that the Royal House of Stuart 
is descended from Banquo, Thane of Lochaber, the victim of 
King Macbeth. , It is also discovered that the same Royal 
House is descended from Alan Fitz Flaald. 

The further question, and that which, answered affirma- 
tively, will make all these assertions consistent, and establish 
a great genealogical, or rather historical truth, is this. — 
Were the Stuarts descended from Banquo through Alan Fitz 
Flaald? or in other words — Was Alan Fitz Flaald a 
descendant of Banquo ? 

Before we enter into particulars we must discharge this 
subject of certain previous mistakes, which, if allowed to 
remain, will encumber us with some such chronological 
difficulties as usually pave the way to wild conjecture and 
double error. 

" In the time of "William the Conqueror," says Dugdale, 
" Alan, the son of Flathald (or Flaald), obtained by the gift 
of that king, the Castle of Oswaldster, with the territory 
adjoining, which belonged to Meredith ap Blethyn, a Britton." 
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This statement seems to hare been originallj derived from 
the " Pitz Warine Chronicle," which (purporting to give an 
account of William the Conqueror's visit to Wales and 
disposal of the Marches) says that the king "came toa 
country joining to the White Laund " (the district about 
Whittington is meant) "which belonged formerly to a 
Briton, Meredus son of Beledins ; and beside it is a little 
caatle -which is called the Tree of Oswald ; but now it ia 
called Osewaldestre. The king called a knight Alan Fitz 
Flaeu, and gave him the little castle with all the honour 
appertaining to it : and from this Alan came all the great 
lords of England who hare the surname of Fitz Alan. 
Subsequently this Alan caused the castle to be much 
enlarged."' 

John Iceland, abridging another version of this same 
metrical romance, says — "Alane Fleilsone had gyven to 
hym Oswaldestre." ' 

The particulars thus asserted require some observation. 
In the first place Wilham the Conqueror's only visit to Wales 
was in A.D. 1081 ; — earlier rather than later. Domesday 
(compiled five years after that date) says not a word about 
Oswestry, or any place which we can identify with tlie 
present town. Neither does it say anything of a castle 
thereabouta It gives, however, a full account of all tbe 
manors in the district ; and a brief comparison with later 
documents will show that Eainald, Sherifl of Shropdiire, 
was then holding all the lands in that quarter which were 
subsequently held by Fitz Alan. The Shropshire Domesday 
moreover, makes no mention of Alan Fitz Flaald, either 
under that or any similar name. There is, in short, no 
coeval mention of such a person in Shropshire till the reign 
of Henry I. 

In the next place Meredyth ap Blethjm, whose era me 
would fix from the above as earlier than the visit of William 
the Conqueror, was a Prince of North Wales at the very 
time. The death of his father, Blethyn ap Convyn, was in 
1073. Meredyth did not succeed him as king of Nortli 
Wales, nor as anything more than prince of Powis Land. 
He died in 1133 ; and it was Madoc ap Meredyth, his son, 
who, according to the Welsh Chronicles, first built Oswestry 
Castle, in 1148. 

* FitiW»rineClir<HilclB(Wuionanb), pp. 1^1^.>^\S''~ 
* ColtectuiK. Vol. i.,p. SGI. 
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Dugdale further relates how " Alan FHz Plaald married 
the daughter and heir of Warine, Sheriff of Shropshire, 
and had in her right the Barony of the said Warine." 

That Alan Fitz Flaald had Warine's barony is true, but 
it was after the era of Rainald the Sheriff, Warine's suc- 
cessor. Moreover, the documents to which Dugdale refers 
in proof of the alleged marriage, prove nothing of the kind. 
I discredit this supposed match altogether ; and for three 
reasons: — 1st. Because it is nowhere authentically announced. 
2ndly. Because, if it had taken place, there are authentic docu- 
ments which traverse the very ground in which it would 
have constituted an important fact, and yet these documents 
say nothing about it. 3rd1y. Because there are good reasons 
for thinking that Alan Fitz Flaald's only wife was another 
person than any supposed daughter of Warine, Sheriff of 
Shropshire. 

Another story has yet to be told and contradicted. The 
Fitz Alans held a considerable fief in Norfolk, the tenure of 
which was made matter of report by a provincial jury in the 
year 1275. These jurors said that, " Melam (Mileham) with 
its appnrtenances, was in the band of William the Bastard at 
the Conquest, and the said king gave the said manor to a 
certain knight, who was called Flancus, who came with the 
said king into England ; and aflei-ward the said manor 
(descended) from heir to heir till (it came) to John Fitz 
Alan, now (1275) in the king's custody."* 

There was, therefore, a Norfolk tradition, the counterpart 
of that current in Shropshire, except that it made Flancus or 
Flaald the feoffee of the Conqueror, and not his son Alan. 
We will examine this tradition by the same test as the last. 
The honour of Mileham with its adjuncts, as subsequently 
held by Fitz Alan, is readily identified in the Norfolk Domes- 
day. It had belonged to Archbishop Stigand (deprived in 
1070), and was then (1085-6) in the king's hand, William 
Noiers having custody thereof. Neither in Mileham itself, 
nor in any of its adjuncts, does the name Flancus or aught 
associable therewith occur. After the completion of Domes- 
day, Wilham the Conqueror passed so little of his remaining 
life in England, that it would be idle to attribute his alleged 
feofiment of Flancus to that brief interval. 

B miilake w Is tlM nami.of i^lp 
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HariDg DOW got rid of certala traditions about Flaald and 
bis SOD Alan as untrue in each essential particular, ve pass 
to certain other traditions, which only relate to those persons 
by impUcation, which are also inaccurate in many points, 
but which may possibly contaiD a germ of truth well worth 
searching for, 

Shakespeare laiew of a legend which made Banquo ancestor 
of the Stuarts. The story in his hands became a matter of 
world-wide feme. We attend first, therefore, to hia, as to 
the most known rersion thereof, and we must attend with 
caution. The fundamental study of the dramatist is the 
human mind, its motives, its workings, and its passions : his 
art is to exhibit those principles in appropriate though 
imaginary action. With the historian it is otherwise. His 
knowledge should be primarily that of actions themselves ; 
from these, well and honestly investigated, he will infer or 
suggest what were the characters and motives of the actors. 

When Shakespeare sought in a remote and obscure period 
of Scottish story the materials of a drama which was to 
exhibit, in one phase, his consummate knowledge of the 
human heart, no secondary considerations were suffered to 
interfere with his engrossing purpose. Among adjuncts 
altogether subsidiary to the main object, we trace rather the 
fiattery of a courtier than the accuracy of an historiaD. 

Waiting on the smiles of royalty, Shakespeare was by no 
means careful to memorialize the circtmistance that, when 
Macbeth rebelled against and slew king Duncan, Banquo 
Thane of Lochaber was of Macbeth 's party ; but Shakespeare 
did not omit another matter of tradition, viz. ; that this 
same Banquo was progenitor of the Koyal House which UieD 
occupied the throne of England. The existence of this 
legend being estabhshed, Shakespeare's personal belief therein 
or particular use thereof, are no longer matters for our con- 
sideration. We proceed to present it in its other forms* 
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nccoTDpanied by auch Gxterual tests of date and c 
as remain for our guidance. 

Uacbeth reigned in Scotland about serenteen years, tIz. ; 
from 1039-40 to 1056-7. A date rarying between the years 
1048 and 1053 is assigned for the period when Macbeth, 
suspecting that certain of his subjects were plotting the 
restoration of Malcolm Canmore (eldest son of Duncan), 
endeavoured to fortify his throne by confiscations, imprison- 
ments and executions. Some nobles, more fortunate than the 
rest, fled the kingdom, and awaited in foreign countries the 
turn of events. Of those who perished by the axe or the 
dagger was probably Banquo Thane of Lochaber ; of those 
who escaped was Fleance, Banquo's son. - He sought the 
protection of the king or prince of North Wales, — Trahera 
ap Caradoc, says one account ; Gruffyth ap Lewellyn, says 
another. We must adopt the latter, whose era (1037-1063) 
is entirely consistent with the facts above stated, whereas 
Trahern ap Caradoc did not succeed to the throne of North 
Wales till 1073, i.e. seventeen years after Malcolm Canmore 
had been restored to that of Scotland. 

As the guest then of Gruffyth ap Lewellyn, Fleance 
secretly became either the husband or the paramour of his 
protector's daughter, a deception or a crime for which he 
atoned with bis life. The issue of this alliance, doubly ill- 
fated if, as it is said, the Welsh princess died in prison, was a 
son whom I find called Walter in both versions of this tradition, 
but whom I shall here call only Son of Fleance. 

It does not appear where the Son of Fleance was brought 
up : it was " in the country " s^s one authority, by which, 
I presume, is meant, not in the Welsh Court. He was, says 
the same authority, in his eighteenth year, when some Welsh- 
man having insulted him with the supposed illegitimacy of 
his birth, he slew the over-curious genealogist, and was 
obUged to fiy the country. Naturally enough he returned 
to Scotland, where Malcolm Canmore waa at length reigning. 
The period of his return can be ascertained by a circumstance 
given. It was, says the legend, at the time when " Queen 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheliag, sought refiige there with 
many English." Though Margaret's royalty is here some- 
what anticipated, the event alluded to and its date are 

BO, Uil, H« died Dee, 23, 1557. Among geataiogj ia the uieieat Stiurt.MMfr— . 
the innorul iniignia itUched to this Arg. K^neeheqne, && and wg.^iOOQlc 
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obrious enougli. It was in the summer of 1067 tiiat E(^ar 
Atheling, his mother and two sisters, with many Saxons left 
Eaglaud to the triumphant Norman and placed themselTes 
under the protection of Malcolm, who soon tJlerwards married 
Margaret, the elder of the said sisters. 

The Son of Fleance then, bom abcHit 1050, and retumii^ 
to Scotland in 1067, is said to have soon distinguished him- 
self in the service of Malcolm, who knighted him, gave him 
lands, and made him seneschal or steward of Scotland. 

" Of the which oflBce," says one authority,' " he and his 
posteritie reteined that semame of Steward erer after, irom 
whom descended the most noble kings of Scotland of the 
family of Stewards, besides many other Dukes, Marquesses, 
Earls, and Barons, of great fame and renowne." 

My second authority, after a similar flourish, ends his 
account of the Son of Fleance, whom he calls Walter 
throughout, by saying that he died about the forty-second 
year of his age (constfuctirely then about 1091), aiid left a 
son Alan.^ 

" Alan Seneschal or Stuart," continues this writer, " vas 
also a famous knight. He performed great things in Uie 
Holy Land under the standard of Godfrey of Bouillon" (the 
crusade of 1096-1099 must be here intended). "He 
demeaned himself bravely against Stephen King of England 
at AbartoD." (The Battle of Alverton, otherwise called the 
Battle of the Standard, must be the event alluded to. It 
was fought on August 22nd, 1 138. No Alan of this fiunily 
can have been present thereat.) The same writer proceeds 
to give Alan a son, Alexander, whom he makes to have beea 
founder of Paisley; but we happen to know that Paisley was 
founded in or about 1163, by Walter Fitz Alan, Steward of 
Scotland, whom this author altogether excludes &om his 
proper place in the genealogy. In fact, the known descent 
of the earlier Stuarts is quite irreconcilable with this part of 
the account which I quote, and which we may here dismiss, 
having better authorities to depend upon than those which 
at the best were merely legendary. 

Before however we cau compare the Scottish legends 
with the English accounts of the origin of the Stuarts, the 
latter must be collected and arranged, for at present they 

• Powel, ml $vpra. ' Robert Stemvde, a( Mp^ C 
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eiist m only a fragmentary form. To this business I now 
address myself. — 

It is well known how Henry I. endeaToured to strengthen 
Lis hold on the English sceptre, to which his title was doubt- 
ful Hia imifonn policy was to create a new aristocracy, 
unconnected with that older one with which Domesday 
acquaints us. 

This policy had a double result. It secured to himself 
and his daughter after him, the steadiast loyalty of a small 
but able band of chieftains, but it alienated the affections 
of the nobility created by his father, which underrated the 
new favourites, and in the sequel adhered generally to the 
usurper Stephen. 

Further, it is not probable, nay in some instances we know 
the contrary, that Henry selected his favourites from among 
the Kormans. Foreigners, or men whose origin was unknown 
or problematical, were preferred. Such, in Shropshire, were 
Warin de Metz, a Lorrainer, the three Peverels, and, greatest 
of all, Alan, son of Flaald. 

King Henry had occupied the throne of England about 
three months, when (on Norember 11, 1100), Matilda, 
daughter of tJiat Malcolm and Margaret, of whom we have 
spoken, became his queen. 

The first mention which I can find of Alan Fitz Flaald 
belongs to the year following. On Sept. 3, 1101, the king 
was holding a great court at Windsor. A charter, which he 
granted to Herbert, Bishop of Norwich, is attested by Alan 
Fitz Flaald, (whose name however is printed as Alan Fitz 
Harald). The charter designates the witnesses as the 
" illustrious of England, ecclesiastical and secular," and the 
list (headed by Queen Matilda) warrants the description. 
Alan Fitz Handd's name occupies no mean position thereon. 
It stands before those of Crilbert and Roger Fitz Richard, of 
Robert Malet, and of Herbert, the king's chamberlain.* 

The charter by which Herbert, Bishop of Norwich, 
founded the cathedral priory of his see, passed on this 
same occasion. It is attested by the king and queen, and by 
a set of witnesses who nearly all appear in the king's charter. 
Among the rest, Alan Fitz Flaald is a subscriber. But this 
charter contains something still more to our purpose. It 

3 a ^^ 
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confirms the " Church of Langham, vhich had been Alan's, 
and his (Alan's) tithes."* Now Longham was afterwards a 
recognised member of Fitz-Alan's Honour of Mileham, from 
whi<5i it was not far distant. Summarily, then, we conclude 
that Alan Fltz Flaald had acquired a part of his Norfolk 
fiefbefore September 1101, and had already granteda church 
and tithes therein towards the endowment of Norwich Priorj. 

Continuing to investigate Alan Fitz Flaald's connexion 
with Norfolk, I should point out that Henry L seems to 
have been seized in demesne of the Manor of Eaton. Eaton 
was near Norwich, and so not a member of Mileham. Tliis 
manor the king gave to Alan Fitz Flaald, and Alan trans- 
ferred it to Norwich priory, apparently before November 
1109 ; for that I take to be the date of a charter, whereby 
Henry I. gives to the said priory " his (the king's) Manor of 
Eaton, which Alan Fitz Flah^d had before given thereto; 
and this with soc and sac and other customs, as the manor 
was when in the king's demesne." " And hereof^" says the 
king, " I trill confirm unto them (the monks) a charter, when 
Alan shall come to my court." ' I suppose the king was 
waiting for some fuller information as to the grant before 
he gave it a more formal sanction. 

Alan Fit2 Flaald's interest in Norfolk is further illustrated 
by his grants to the priory of CastJe Acre, a Cluniac house, 
whose site and precinct formed the western boundary of his 
honour of Mileham. His charter, already printed,' I will 
not here recite, but only remark that Adelina, his wife, is a 
party thereto ; that he gives land at Eameaton, (Kempeton). 
and "apud Sparlacum" (at Sporle), also three soldates of 
rent out of his mill of Newton, with other things ; and that 
three of the witnesses to this deed, viz., Ruald le Strange, 
Gorhannus, and Henry de Pagrave, were probably anceslon 
of John le Strange, Herbert Fitz Gurant, and William <le 
Fagrave, who held three of the five knights' fees, which, in 
1165, constituted the Norfolk fief of Fitz- Alan.' 

A confirmation of King Henry I.'s to Castle-Acre, which 
seems to have passed in 1109, does not include Alan Fitr 
Flaald's donations,* which I therefore take to have been 
later. He seems to have otherwise benefited this bom, 

' HonaatieoD, ir. IT, Num. tiu hun ud Cutis Acre, mil lie wilbiB • 

' HonaiticDii, ir. 17, Nam. fi. circle of kn than eiitht milta in diuNtf 
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and a different confirmation of Hemy I., vhich I hare no 
means of dating, alludes to his further grants.' 

A grant hy William de Boscrill to the same priory conveys 
the church of Newton, and is tested by Alan Pitz Flaald. 
This grant I believe to have been earlier than 1109.* 

I E^ould now notace that the foreign Abbey of St Florant, 
near Saumur, on the Loire, (diocese of Angers, province of 
Anjou) had several very ancient cells in England. I here 
instance Andover (Hampshire), Selo (Sussex), and Sporle 
(Norfolk), because I can show a connexion between Alan 
Fitz Flaald or his descendants and each of these cells. 

Sporle to wit, was near to, if not a member of the honour 
of Mileham : and its endowmenta lay chiefly in Alan Fitz 
Flaald's NorfoUc fief, viz., in Great and Little PiJgrave, in 
Dunham Magna, Mileham, Hunstanton, and Holme.^ 

Early in tho reign of Henry I., the privileges of their 
church or cell of Andover being in question, the monks of 
St. Florant defended the same. An inspeximus of the 
record, which details the consequent proceedings, calls the 
mA record, by great error, a charter of king William I. 
Whatever of royal charter is involved in the narrative is by 
Henry L, and must have passed between 1103 — 1107, 
probably in the former year. The royal memorial ^vours 
the immooities of the monks of St. Florant. It passed at 
Storunell, in the New Forest, where the king was probably 
hunting, and is attested amongst others by Alan Fitz 
Flaald." 

As regards the cell of St. Peter's at Sele, both Alan Fitz 
Flaald's son and grandson, were benefactors thereto, aa the 
charter testifies ; wherein the latter, called Jordan, son of 
Jordan, son of Alan Fitz Flaald, is said to have confirmed 
the mill of Burton to the Abbey of St. Florant, as his father 
had previously given it' 

• Hftri. Ma 9110. fo. 112— AlsD Htz ' • Ibidem, fa. 23, b. 
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I now pass to a much more important and more difficult 
subject, tbe comiexion of Alau Fitz Flaald with ShropaMre. 
We have seen that he must hare been enfeoffed in Norfolk 
before the period of that great Shropshire catastrophe, the 
forfeiture and exile of Earl Robert de Belesme. The latter 
event occurred in the autumn of 1102, and a month or two 
later there is good reason for thinldng that Rainald the 
Domesday Bhcriff of this county was still unaffected in credit 
or estate hy the fall of his suzerain.^ 

The great ascendancy of Richard de Belmeis, who now 
became King Henry's viceroy in the west, makes it rer)' 
difficult to mark at this period the succession of those who 
may be called sheriffs-in-fee of Shropshire. 

Warin, the first sheriff of Shropshire, was dead at the 
time of Domesday, 1085-6. He had probably held both 
office and estate in consequence of his marriage with Ameria, 
a niece of Earl Boger de Montgomery. Warin left a son, 
Hugh, an infant at his decease. Ameria remarried to 
Kainald,^ and so, at the date of Domesday, Rainald had 
both the shrievalty and lands of Warin, not I think as 
guardian of Warin s heir, but in right of Ameria. There is 
good reason for thinking that Hugh, the son of Warin and 
Ameria, and step-son of Itainald, entered on his inheritance 
after the cession of the latter.^ His line however must hare 
soon expired with his life ; and failing all other descendants 
of Ameria, the shrievalty and its attached barony will hare 
revertedto the crown. 

Then came the event thus described in the only, hut 
very authoritative document, which touches the question.— 
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"Alanus filius Fladaidi honorem Vicecomitis Warini post 
filium ejiis suscepit."* 

From these words has arisen the unwarranted statement 
that Alan Fitz Flaald acquired hia Shropshire iief by 
marrying a supposed daughter and eventual heir of Wariu; 

Had it been so, I think the precise and nearly coeval 
document which I have quoted, would have stated the fact. 

My conviction is that Alan Fitz Flaald received by a new 
investiture, and by grant of Henry I., the whole honour of 
the sheriff of Shropshire, whether we call it the honour of 
Warin, of Rainald, or of Hugh ; that he so received it 
during the first ten years of Henry's reign, but under no 
claim whatever of hereditary right or succession. 

This " Honour of the Sheriff" lay chiefly in Shropshire, 
but it involved lands in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Sussex.^ In three out of these four counties I have now 
to speak of Alan Fitz Flaald's further concern. 

In the autumn of 1109, Henry I. paid a visit to Shrop- 
shire. It was during that visit I suppose that the king, 
Richard (de Belmeis) Bishop of London, Alan Fitz Flaald, 
Hamo Peverel, Roger and Robert Corbet, and Herbert 
Fitz Helgot, attested a judicial decision of the bishop, 
which regarded some right of Shrewsbury Abbey.' 

To the same abbey and probably at the same period " Alan 
Fitz Fladald, with ready devotion, conceded all things 
which had been bestowed by his predecessors' or by his 
barons, whether in his time or previously." Of this were wit- 
nesses Richard Bishop of London, Hamo Feverel, Roger 
Fitz Corbet, and nearly the whole county.* 

We learn this from a recitatory charter of King Henry I., 
which passed in 1121. The statement is repeated in 
Stephen's confirmation (above noticed), with the additional 
clause about Alan Fitz Flaald having received the honour 
of Warin. 

Confirmations of Henry II. and Henry HI. mention 

* HonuUcoD, in., fil9. Col. ft.— This * Salop ChutoUry, No. ]. 
doeoment ia a nurative of tbeir codow- T " Anteceuoribua " is the word mad, 
mmtB, dmru np by the monkB of Shraws- irhicfa, if tranalaud " Anoeatora " tnigfat 
bury, and confirmed by King Slepben lead to error. The latter Implin here- 
■oon afur his aecesaion. ditar; precedence, a meaniog nhich tba 

* Vit., all which Rainaldua, RaJnaldnt oaage of the time did Dot attach to the 
VioeeoDie*, or Rainaldua Bailiole had held word " anleoeaaora." 

ID ^oae countiea and«r King or Earl at ■ Salop ChartnlaTy, No. 35. 

Domeada,. CjOOQIc 
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and ratify a grant of tithea in Opton (Upton Magna) to 
Salop Abbey, by Alan Vicecomes. This was doubtleas Alan 
Fitz Flaatd, but I know of no other instance of his being 
described by a title, which probably indicated rather his 
right as of fee, than -any active discharge of the office 
of sherifT. In fact, we know that during the whole of 
Alan's life the official deputy of Belmeis in Shropshire was 
Fulcuius. 

Dugdale estimated the period of Alan Fitz Flaald's tenure 
of Wolston, Warwickshire (it was part of the fief of Bainald 
imder Earl Roger at Domesday), to have been as early as 
the time of the said earl or one of his sons, that is as early 
as the year 1102.^ In Uiis antiquity of dates, Dugdale was 
mistaken. Dugdale constructively intimates that Dame 
AdeUza, who granted in Wolston to Burton Abbey, 
before the year 1114, was Alan Fitz Flaald's widow, 
and the mother of that Sibil who, with her husband 
Roger de Freville, confirmed Dame Adeliza's grant in the 
year 1132.— 

Here, I doubt not, that Dugdale was right ; but it does 
not at first appear how Dame Adeliza, as a widow, could 
grant definitely in her husband's fief. That difficulty is 
solved by a further piece of evidence in the Burton register, 
viz., that the monks of Burton " redeemed the grant by a 
payment of six merks to Roger de Freville and Sibil his wife 
in 1132."' 

I shall say nothing more as to Alan Fitz Flaald's Warwick- 
shire fie^ than that it involved the manor of Stretton super 
Dunesmore ; that that manor had constituted part of Rainald's 
Domesday fief, and that there Alan Fitz Flaald hunself 
sometime made a specific grant to Burton Abbey. 

As succeeding to the shrievalty and estates of Rainald, 
Alan Fitz Flaald will have been a tenant in the honour of 
Arundel. I have, however, no notice of his personal con- 
cern in Sussex. A feodary of the honour of Arundel, which 

* DogdiOe's War*Kcluliire (ThoniM's BuegMled, not uaerled bj him. It atj 

EditioD), Tol. i., p. 33. hElp to dear a difficult quectiau if 1 wM 

I Dagdile'i MSS. in Bibl. Aahmol., 13 Ifaftt, in 1 165, Gagelnm de WlfrieboW 

Q. i., fo. SS9. The ume Roger de and Hamo filiui RduiUI, held jraittf > 

Freville and Sibil, iat wife, also made a knight's fee under Fitz Ataa, and tW 

ftxant in WoUlon to Kenilwortli Priory. that fee waa undonbtedl; VoUoa 

Dugdale baa given de, under Woleton, a Dugdde'a Oenealogf t»^ no notice cf 

..h„i.. ft— «.t of their anccenion, as these two penoDB. 
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I hare elsewhere ascribed to the yeai' 1135,^ enters this 
tenure aa " Stokes II. milites," -without giving the name of 
the then tenant^ 

The widow however of Alaa Fitz Flaald, called in this 
instance Avdina, seems to hare had part of her dower in 
Uieae Sussex estates ; for William Fitz Alan, her eldest son, 
granting, between the years 1155 and 1158, the laod of 
" Piperinges" to Haughmond Abbey, added to his grant such 
rights of common pasture in the neighbouring vill of Stokes 
as had been previously enjoyed by " his mother Avelina."* 

On the whole, therefore, we conclude that Alan Fitz 
Flaald was enfeoffed by Henry I. in Norfolk in 1100 or 
1101, in Shropshire &c., after 1102 and before 1109 ; that 
he was living in the latter year, but dead in 1114. 

His wife and widow, variously called Adelina, Adeliza, 
or Avelina, perhaps survived him many yeara." Their mar- 
riage must have taken place, as we shall presently see, 
between 1100 and 1105. Who she was shall now bo our 
inquiry, and I tbink that that point can be settled without 
doubt. The various fees in Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and 
elsewhere, which formed the Domesday barony of Brnulf de 
Hesding, are found in 1165 to be divided among coparceners. 
A third of this fief, or thereabouts, was then vested in the 
representatives of Alan Fitz Flaald. 

Now, that Bmulf de Hesding, who for his brave defence of 
Shrewsbury in 1138 was so mercilessly put to death by 
Stephen, was, as Ordericus informs us, maternal uncle 
(avunculus) of William Fitz Alan. Therefore William Fitz 
Alan's mother and Alan Fitz Flaald's wife was Avehna'de 
Hesding, and she was in her issue a co-heiress.*' These are 
the imdoubted conclusions to he adopted &om a mass of 
difficulties which beset the succession of the Domesday Bmulf 
de Hesding. With the residue of those difficulties we have 
nothing here to do. We are content to have demoUshed 
the old error, which made the wife of Alan Fitz Flaald a 
daughter of Warin, sheriff of Shropshire. I proceed now to 

* ADtiqidEiM of Shropafain. ToL ii., WiUiim Elti Alan (thm % miiMw) whidi 
p. 30^ juM. 1^7 in Willdtin i* exprawl; nid to hkv* 

* Litwr Niger, L, 6B. previooaly balonged to * E^nnlf da Ue«- 

* Haagfamond CbutDlary, fo. 166. dinfies " (Liber Niger, i. US). Hy idm 

* I mko think that she re-mairied, but ii, that thia BmuU, bains son of him who 
m; nidcaM on Uw p«nt la too n«eb a was hanged by Sli^ihen, bad diad withont 
matter of detail to bring formurd. iaau^ao that hia eatalederolTed'oa Ual^ 

■In lies, tbatpart of the Barouj' of collateral hnn. ViOOt^lC 
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oame the children of Alan Fitz Flaald and his irife Avelina 
de Heading. These were William, the heir of both, Walter, 
Jordan, Sibil, and possibly some others.' Of William Fitz 
Alan, as he was called, I have said most of what need be 
aaid in my notice of Haughmond Abbey.^ I here add, or 
rather deduce, that he must hare been bom about 1105 ; 
not much later, as his younger brother was of age in 1129 ; 
not much earlier, otherwise Ordericus could hardly hare 
called him a youth in 1138." 

Of Jordan Fitz Alan I have spoken brieSy above. It 
remains to say of him that in the year 1129 and 1130 he 
seems to have been farming for King Henry I. some royal 
manor (probably Clipston) in Nottinghamshire or Derby- 
shire ; also in 1130 he was excused his quota of the Dane- 
geld, then assessed on those counties and on Lincolnshire. 
In Lincolnshire too the sheriff is allowed to deduct 4/. 16t. 
from his yearly form in respect of " land of Jordan Fitz 
Alan ; " that is, I presume, laud then first granted by the 
king to the said Jordan.' 

Of Sibil, married to Roger de Freville, in or before 1132, 
I have before spoken. 

It remains then to treat of Walter Fitz Alan, the 
undoubted ancestor of the Eoyal House of Stewart, and 
therefore the person around whose name our previous 
arguments and our future conclusions must be assembled 
as their centre. I have in my notice of Haughmond Abbey 
shown how Walter Fitz Alan attested the earliest grant 
which his brother William is known to have made to the 
canons of that house. I have also exhibited Walter Fitz 
Alan in the court of the empress at Oxford in the summer 
of 1141, where also was David king of Scots and WiUiam 
Pitz Alan. 

Another charter of the empress made perhaps later to 
Haughmond, has also the attestation of Walter Fitz Alan. 

7 Smon, ft brother of Walter Fitz tMa oeeun with regud to the iceoxl 

AUn, BttMti a chuter of tlie Utter &bont Williun Fiti Aim, loa of Ilia pcnoo 

1163. I know nothing further of him here Bpoken of. He came of age in II 7S; 

*riih anjr certainty. He is the reputed and in 1168 (wben be ma Ibirtj-fwr 

aneeitoT of Boprd, earl of Errnl. jeara of age) Giraldni, hii gnot^ ealb 

' ArebaeolagiealJoDTDaliVoL xiu. p.H5. Lim "a noble and liberal vonng man.' 

* He would than bethirty.three, accord. ' Hot Pip. 31 Hen. 1. pp. 7, II, K, 

ing to mj' estiniate, and I belieTS it wu 121, Ac One entr^ aeenu to place Jw- 

the eaatom of that age to lue the term dan Fitz-Alan's LuwolildliTa cattle J* 

" JuTonii " much lat^ than is coDuatent " Lonendene W^entH." > 

with OUT tdsBB. A ungnlar initanee of v.i(.)OQ|C 
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So also has a grant of William Fitz Alan to Shrewsbury 
Abbey, which I cannot date with any certainty, but think it 
must have passed between 1155 and 1160.^ Within the 
same limits of time William Fitz Alan " invested " his 
brother Walter in his Sussex manor of Stoke,^ and this 
feoffment must hare been over and above those two knights' 
fees of new feoffment, which in 1165 Walter Fitz Alan is 
said to have held in the barony of his nephew.* The locality 
of the latter I cannot determine, except bj stating that the 
Knights Templars held in 1 1 85 a virgate of land in Coneton, 
which they had originally by gift of Walter Fitz Alan.* 
The place alluded to was undoubtedly ia Shropshire, and 
was perhaps Cound. 

This is all that I can say of Walter Fitz Alan, as 
connected with England. Notwithstanding his reappearance 
in this country on his elder brother's restoration (1155), it 
is quite clear that during the reverses which began to attend 
■the caxise of the empress in 1141, Walter Fitz Alan had 
taken refiige in the court of her uncle, — David king of Scots. 
He attested a grant of that monarch to Melrose Abbey, 
which seems to have passed in June, 1142, at Ercheldon^ 
He also attests King David's charter to May Priory, which 
is dated at Kyngor, and must hare passed between August, 
1147, and May, 1153.' Also he attested a charter of Pnnce 
Henry of Scotland to Holm Cultram,' which must have 
passed after the foundation of that house in January, 1150, 
and before the death of the prince in May or June, 1152, 
Malcolm IV. ascended the throne of Scotland on May 24, 
1153. On June 24, 1157, being at Boxburgh, he expedited 
a charter to Walter Fitz Alan, his seneschal (Dapifero). It 
confirms to the said Walter and his heirs the donation which 
King David the grantor's grand&.tber gave him, viz., Renfrew 
and Fasseleth. It also gives to him and his heirs the Royal 
Seneschalcy, as King David gave the same." 

' Sdop CbiriDluy, Ho. St. ' Liber SaneUa Hnade Helna (Utn- 

■ H*ri. MS, aiSB, fo. 1S3. BKtjnB Qub, p. 4). 

* libn- Nigar, L U4. Tha Siuux few ' MonulieoD, iv. 62, L EnuM, abbot 
of Fill AUn an not anlcrad in the Libw of Kalao (tha flrat wilneaa], did not 
NigtT, tlut ia. Dot onder Fill AJan'a bacome ao till kfter AugoMt, 1147, ud 
barony. Tha^ were no part of FiU King David died Uay 34, IISS. 

AUn'a teanre in eapile, being hald irf tha ■ MonaaUeon, t. S94, iii. A acarch 

Earl af Amndel. among Soottlab chartuUriea would, I 

* US. acoount of the TempUn, qnotod doiUitnot, great!/ itrengtfaenthi* evidence. 
Mfniaatieoo, Tii. B21, xxir., aa in costodj * Dooglaa'a Peerage of ScolUnd i 
of tbe King*! Retnefflbnncer. (Wood'a editioa, 1613), p. 4S. ^~<(^)C)(^IC 

TOL. X[1I, 3 B 
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The Scottish Abhey of Paisley, near Renfrew, is 6^d to 
have been founded in 1163. Its founder was Walter Fitz 
Alan, and it was colonized with monks from the great 
Cluniac house of Wenlock, in Shropshire. The latter event 
is placed by the Melrose Chronicle in 1169, when it says 
that " Hunbaudus Prior de Weneloc addusit conventum 
apud Passelet qui est juxta Keufrieu." A charter of the 
founder is mentioned by a great Shropshire antiquary as 
containing names of several witnesses, which associated their 
bearers with that county. He instances Robert de Mun- 
degumbi, Robert and Geoffrey de Costentin, Richard Wall 
and Roger de Nesse.' 

Walter Fitz Alan, Seneschal of the king of Scotland, was 
also a benefactor to Melrose Abbey. He granted to that 
house the lands of Machline in Kyle, about the year 117l), 
says my authority. His charter seems to he yet in existence. 
Its seal presents on one side the figure of an " armed Knight 
on horseback ; at full speed ; a lance, with pennon, couched 
in his right hand and a shield on his left arm." The l^ud 
is, Sigiilum Walteri filii Alani Dapiferi Reg. The counter- 
seal presents " a Warrior with a spear in his right hand, 
leaning against a pillar, and with his left hand holding a 
horse."' 

Here then we hare another authentic notice of Walter 
Fitz Alan as steward or seneschal of the king of Scots. 

At hia death, in 1177, the Melrose Chronicle accords him 
the same title, as well as commemorates the ties which had 
bound him to that house. — " Obiit Waltenis filius Alani, 
dapifer R^is Scotise, familiaris noster, cujus beata aniina 
Tivat in gloria." 



■ Blaken^'s HSS. PaRNibial HiaUn;, 
TtA. iii.. Tit Wenloeli.— A better tnn- 
•cript of this abul«' is I find in the 

Ttitiaj Register (Msitlud Club, 1S32, be Irwiod with n 

p. S). It gives Alan the gnnloi't son, > Lung's Scottish Seals, p. 126, N(k 

WsJler uid Nigel da CosUntin, sod Alex- 769, 770, qooting Helms Caimrtan. Sn 

uderde Ussdng (Heading} insddition sa slso r'-'- '" ^- ' "™- '- — 

witoeaHes.— Hr. I „. 

I had not seen the Paislej' Kefiister jM the fjunil^r naed ni 

when 1 wrote the sbove. It BtreDgthens P.S. — This ofaarter is, 1 find, printed b 

many poinls of tay statement, and, ss far the Liber de Melroa (Banna^ne (U^ 

Bs 1 am aware, coDtraverts none. Its 18S7,p. 61). Ila witosMM are Also lbs 

ampliinde of eridences forbids more than crantcn^s son, Robert da Cgatetin, Rvbot 

this Kcnera) refercDce to a vork of great as Mootegomeli, Walter CwtrarJ, 

interesi, and most consummate editorial Riohaid Wallawis, Adam d* Heatn. 



le jomj be said of the Liber 
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Walter Fitz Alan was succeeded by his son Alan, called Alan 
Fitz Walter. He died in 1204. 

He also granted Machline in Kyle to Melrose Abbey, and 
apparently early in his life. The seal of his charter has the 
figure of an " armed knight on horseback, with a sword in 
hia right hand and a shield on his left ann. The legend is 
as follows ;— S' Alain L. Fi Watir L. Fi. Al. Senescall. Ee. 
Sco. — which I suppose in full is, Sigillum Alain le Fitz Watir 
le Fitz Alain Seneacalh Regis Scotiaa."^ 

This same Alan, renouncing at a later period his claim to 
certain lands in Blenselei, in favour of Melrose Abbey, sealed 
liis charter with a seal which indicates some prepress in art 
as well as fashion. On the knight's shield the remains of a 
fease cheque are quite apparent, " and this," says Mr. Laing, 
" is perhaps the earliest instance of this well-known bearing 
of the Stuarts." The legend is : — SigilL Alani filii WalterL* 
At hia death, in 1204, this Alan was succeeded by his son 
Walter, called Walter Fitz Alan. 

A confirmation by this Walter to Melrose Abbey assures 
certain land at Edmunstune, as granted by Walter Fitz 
Alan bis grandfather. The shield on his seal is charged 
with a fesse chequ6. The legend is Sigill' Walteri filii Alani.* 

This is the same Walter Fitz Alan who, as seneschal, 
attests the deed whereby Alexander II. of Scotland fixed 
the dower of the English Princess Johanna. The charter 
passed at York on 18 June, 1221.^ 

He also in September 1237 was one of the commissioners 
named by the same king to swear to the peace then agreed 
upon with Henry III.' 

He died in 1241, says the Melrose Chronicle, calling him 
" Walterus filius Alani Junioris," which shows that the Scotch 
annalists recognised an earlier Alan in this descent than the 
father of Walter Fitz Alan (II). 

■ UiDg's Seftls, p. 1-27, No. 771, and pUlc iii., fig. i. Tha data ungned bj 

plBta iii., fig. 3. Mr. Uing eBtimBlea the Hr. Laing for dii^ deed (circa 1 170) is 

dMe o( this Chuter M »bout 1170 ; per- probably a typai^nphiciil error. Anulher 

)up« on b«tt«r grounds IIibq would induce deed of the same person is dated bjr Mr. 

me to place it after I1T7. The mixture Laing, cirea 1200. Ur. Laing alM) quotes 

of NormBB-FrenchandLatiDinthe legend a deed of Alexander Stuart, son at this 

ia singular. Walter, which he dates circa 1226, and 

P.S. — The witneaoe* to thi« deed are deeds of James Stuart, son of Aleuudar, 

Reginald de Anting, William do Lindesei, which he dates circa 1270 and I29S. 

W^trr de Constentin, Adam de Neoetun. Some ot these dales must sure!;' be very 

* Laing's Seals, p. 127, No. 772, and wide of ^b mark, 
plate iii., flg. 2. ' Rymer's Fffldara, ToL i., p.i%^ , [ , 

» Laing's Seals, p. 127, No. 773, and ^ Ibid. p. iii. ViOOy IL 
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Alexander Stuart, son of the latter, occurs in various 
deeds and diplomatic matters of king Alexander III., and 
under dates of 1252, 1255, 1258, 1260, 1262, and July, 
1281." 

Soon after the last date he TFill have died. He left two 
sons, James and John, the former of -whom occurs as senes- 
chal of Scotland on Fehruary 5, 1283, and throughout the 
reign of Edward I. of England, to whom he did formal 
homage as seneschal of Scotland, on October 23, 1306. 

But I am not intending to enter upon the various political 
changes of that period. I hare descended thus far in my 
account of the Stuarts for a specific purpose. It is to say. 
that at one period in the reign of Edward I., Richard Fitz 
Alan (then Eiirl of Arundel in England), yras declared 
hereditary steward of Scotland.' 

I cannot verify this statement by reference to the parti- 
cular document from which it was doubtless derived and 
therefore I will not use it further than as a token that one 
fact was well understood in that day, viz., that the English 
Fitz Alans and the Stuarts of Scotland were descended from 
a common ancestor, viz., from Alan Fitz Flaald, and that the 
Fitz Alans were the elder representatives of the line. In 
short, the great-grandfather of James Stuart, and the great- 
grand&ther of Richard Fitz Alan had been first cousins, and 
each of them grandsons of Alan Fitz Flaald. I now leave 
this matter to the more intelligible form of a tabular pedigree, 
and proceed to state my own belief as to that part of it 
which, at present, has not been fortified by proof, but which 
may now, it is hoped, attract the attention of others, and so 
meet with further comment, either illustrative or corrective, 
as the event may prove. 

My belief, then, is that the son of Fleance was named 
Alan, not Walter, and that he whom the English called Alan 
Fitz Flaald was the person in question.' The change from 
Fleanchus to Flaaldus is not very great, when we compare it 

* F«ed«npawifs,uiilFnigti>entaSei>to- Ush legendi. Bat it nukea Alio Fin 
MonutK>,p. xlii. fluid to be in rralitr AUn Fiu Wilwr. 

• Blikem>'H MSS, FuochUl Hintory, HowcTcr, theu punnjmie loniMaB 
to), iii., Tit. Wenlock, wera Mmetimn perpetnaled to ■ IMUmI 

' The nlteniBtlve la, that there wu a geDeration ; to vhicfa it may b* t^ 

Waller, aon of Flraniw, ud father of replied, that wbeo h> perpetuated, ttrf 

Alia Fiti-Flaald. That lupiHMiliDii i> were uaually ranied on to IIm third *B>i 

not incontiBtent with chrooolugieal poni- lourth geDenUiona. 

blliiy, aod it hii the nippoH of the Soot- CjOO'J Ic 
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with other instances where a foreign name had to be accom- 
modated to the English ear. 

We must remember, too, how a Norfolk jury, wishing 
evidently to designate the father of Alan Fitz Flaald, called 
him Flancus, though this probable approach to etymological 
correctness was adulterated with a great historical inaccuracy. 

As to the Prior of Ely's genealogy of the Stuarts, so fully 
quoted above, I can take it for nothing more than a con- 
jectural embodiment of certain traditions preserved in the 
family. Possibly, what he says of each of the four Stuarts 
whom he puts after Fleance, may have been true of some 
Stuart ; but he gives names, whose order of succession is 
known, in a wrong order, and connects persons and events in 
a way which chronology shows to have been impossible. 
Between Fleance and Alexander he inserts four generations, 
the number of the subjoined pedigree ; but his four succes- 
sive names are Walter, Alan, Alexander, and Walter, 
whereas I hare given them as Alan, Walter, Alan and 
Walter. About the second and third he is demonstrably 
wrong, probably, therefore, about the first and more remote. 

But to continue. — The equivocal circumstances which seem 
to have attended the birth and education of the son of 
Fleance may well have affected him and his immediate suc- 
cessors in such a way as that they were disinclined to make 
any parade of their origin, even if they did not studiously 
conceal it. Alan Fitz Flaald's supposed changes of country, 
from Wales to Scotland and from Scotland to IDngland, gave 
unusual facilities for such concealment. 

I take it to have been Henry L's marriage with a Scottish 
princess which first brought Alan Fitz Flaald to the English 
court. He came, I should suppose, in the suit of queen 
Matilda, and if he had been formerly distinguished as a 
servant of king Malcolm, and more recently as a crusader, 
nothing is more probable than that he was retained by Henry 
I. on account of capabilities which, at that period of his reign, 
were greatly needed by the king. The enormous fief with 
which the king so promptly advanced a stranger, does not 
help us to determine who that stranger was ; for, as I have 
explained, no specific claim to the shrievalty of Shropshire, 
could have accrued to Alan Fitz Flaald, either by inheritance 
or by marriage. I say no specific claim to the shrievalty, 
because I am not sure that Alan Fitz Flaald had not a large 
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claim on the king's consideration, and one of an hereditary 
nature too, though not amounting to a legal right, nor to 
any claim on the particular lands which he obtained. And 
here I introduce one hyftothesis more, which possibly may 
be relevant to the whole subject. Algar, Earl of Mercia, who 
died in 1059, left two sons, the earls Morcar and Edwia. 
They both suffered forfeiture after the Conquest ; both, per- 
haps, died by violent deaths, nor is either of them said to 
have left any surriring issue. But earl Algar is said also to 
hare left two daughters. About one of these alleged 
daughters, Lucia, there is much mystery, but the same 
legends which name her relationship to earl Algar, make her 
also to have been ancestress of the Anglo-Norman earls of 
Cheater and of Lincoln. The other daughter of earl Algar 
is called Alditha, and said to have been wife, first of Grifiytb 
ap Lewellyn, prince of North Wales, and secondly of Harold, 
son of earl Godwin. With this supposed remarriage to 
Harold I have nothing here to do, but if Alditha was a 
daughter of earl Algar, and the wife of Griffyth, she may 
also have been mother of Griffyth's only recorded daughter, 
— of that Guenta I mean whom legends would teach us to 
have been the wife of Fleance, or at least mother by Fleance 
of Alan Fitz Flaald. Again, if Alan Fitz Flaald was the 
legitimate son of Fleance and Guenta, and if the other mt- 
cumstances alleged above be true or probable, it is also 
true or probable that Alan Fitz Flaald was the great grand- 
son of earl Algar, and (setting aside attainder} one of the 
legitimate representatives of the Saxon earls of Mercia. 
Then, again, if Henry I. were prevented by law, custom, 
Norman prejudices, or Norman interests, from recognising 
in Alan Fitz Flaald an hereditary right to particuhu* estata 
already in the hands of others, it is still possible that the 
husband of a Scoto-Saxon princess may have seen something 
of justice in placing a descendant of earl Algar in a promi- 
nent position, especially when this supposed scion of an ill- 
fated house was a Scot, able and brave, a courtier likely to 
return a voluntary favour with gratitude, not a demandant 
Ukely to treat involuntary gifts as concessions. 

Then, too, we may suppose a policy in the king's measure. — 

By giving to Alan Fitz Flaald the specific fief of the 

sheriff of Shropshire, he encouraged no notion of hereditary 

right, such as might havo led to fiirther and extravagant 
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expectations, but he placed in the very van of border warfare 
a chieftain, who, if our assumptions are correct, could trace 
his descent from the native princes of North Wales. 

We certainly conclude, then, that the personal favour and 
peculiar policy of Henry I. were two causes of Alan Fitz 
Flaald'a advancement. We suggest that a compassion for 
misfortune and a sense of justice may have had their influence 
on the king's conduct. 

Whatever the motives and whatever the facts, they are 
worth the fullest investigation, for they concern the founda- 
tion of a most illustrious house, a house which still numbers 
among its representatives the Queen of England and the 
highest of her subjects,' while there is hardly an ancient and 
noble family, whether in England or Scotland, but can name 
among its ancestors a Stuart or a Fitz Alan. 
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KEMAEK8 ON THE ANGLO-SAXON CHARTERS GRANTED TO THE 
ABBEY OF ST. DENIS, IN FRANCE, AMD ON THE SEALS 
ATTACHED TO THEM. 

Ik an article on the charter of Eudes, tcing of France, 
printed in the Archaeological Journal for September, 1854, 
I had occasion to notice the remarkable circumstance that, 
previous to the reign of Edward the Confessor, the Anglo- 
Saxon sovereigns should have been accustomed to authenticate 
their grants by a simple cross, and not rather have imitated 
the practice of sealing, which had prevailed among their 
neighbours, the Franks, from the time of Clevis. It was 
iotimated at the same time, that a few well-authenticated 
instances to the contrary existed in the Anglo-Saxon chai-ters 
granted to the Abbey of St. Denis, on which some remarks 
were promised on a future occasion. This promise I now 
proceed to redeem. 

The existence of these charters in the archives of St. Denis 
ought to have been well known to the English antiquaries 
of the XVIIth century, since they were printed by Doublet 
in his " Histoire de TAbbaye de S. Denys," in 1625 ; and, 
even at an earlier date (in 1606), a brief abstract of the 
charter of Offa, with a cast of the seal affixed to it, was com- 
municated by the learned Peiresc to Sir Robert Cotton, as 
we learn from an entry made by the latter in MS. Harl. 66, 
fol. 91b, and also from a letter addressed by Peiresc himself to 
Camden, in 1618.' Little notice, however, was taken in 
Kngland of these remarkable documents. In 1661 the 
charter of Duke Berhtwald to St. Denis was again printed 
by Dugdale in the " Monaaticon," vol. ii. p. 964 (the copy of 
which he had obtained from Du Chesne),^ but lie omits the 
confirmatory charters of Offa and iEthelwulf, in order to 
save space (hrevitatis intuitu), and makes no mention of the 
charter of Eadgar. At a more recent period, these chartera 

' Oal. Camdoii tt iUtalr. Vir. Epittota, ws learn from his " Life," ed. Hamper, 

edit«db7Dr.Smi(li,169l,p.S5£. p. 23, 1827. Hi» fopy of Berhtwald'a 

* Dugdale obtained aecew to Oil CbarCer wai not made from the on^Jnol, 

QiCBie'iCollectioDBreipecliDgtbe French ' ' ' — ■' '"' "^ — '-' — "' "' 

monaateriei, when in Paris, in 1648, ai 
TOL. XIII. 
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are entirely ignored by Hickes and Madoi, both of whom 
contend against the usage of seals before the reign of Edward 
the Confessor ; and although Felibien, in his History of the 
Abbey of St. Denis, in 1706, reprinted the charters of Offa 
and Eadgar, and their authenticity was more formally stated 
by the Benedictine authors of the " Nouveau Traite de Diplo- 
matique," in 1 759, yet it was not till more than half a century 
afterwards that the attention of English antiquaries was first 
formally directed to the evidence afforded by these charters, 
as to the use of seals previous to the Norman Conquest, 
in the papera written by Ellis and Douce, published in 
the " ArchsBologia," vol. xviii,, 1817. Neither of these 
writers, however, had seen the original documents, and, 
consequently, they were unable to add anything to the state- 
ments already made by Doublet, Felibien, and the Bene- 
dictines. It was, therefore, with much satisfaction that I 
inspected in 1838 — I believe for the first time, any person 
from this side of the channel had done so — two of these 
charters {namely, those of Offa and Eadgar), in the Hotel 
Soubise, at Paris, where the Archives du Royaume are now 
preserved ; and I was so satisfied of their genuine character, 
that I caused accurate facsimiles to he made of them, together 
with drawings of the seals attached. It was my intention 
to have laid these before the Society of Antiquaries, but 
circumatances having occurred to prevent this, the copies 
remained forgotten in my hands, until I was reminded of 
them in the course of the inquiries made two years ago, to 
illustrate the chai-ter and seal of Eudes. 

These sealed grants to the Abbey of St. Denis, at a period 
much anterior to the reign of Edward the Confessor, seem to 
deserve more consideration than has hitherto been bestowed 
on them. Mr. Sharon Turner, the special historian of the 
Anglo-Saxons, can scarcely be said to have given more than 
a passing notice to their existence ; Lappenberg, in his more 
recent and able work, has touched but lightly on them; 
while in the Codex Diplomattcus ^vi Saxonici, published in 
1839—1848, they are altogether omitted. 

These charters are (or rather, were) four in number, 
namely, of Berhtwald, Duke of the South Saxona, and of the 
kings Offa, jEthelwulf, and Eadgar. When Doublet pub- 
lished Ilia work, all of them were preserved in the muniment 
room of St. Denis, but at present only those of Offa and 
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Eadgar remain, and it ia uncertaiD at what period the others 
were lost.' 

The charter of Berhtwald ia, in all respects, note-worthy, 
lie states in it, that having heen afflicted with a serious 
illaesa, which the physicians could not cure, and having 
Iieard of the numerous miracles performed by the Holy 
Martyrs Denis, ' E-usticua, and Eleutherius, in the abbey 
presided over by Abbot Folcrad, he sought and obtained 
permission from the Emperor Charlemagne to cross over to 
France, and having laid down before the tomb of the Holy 
Martyrs, he was in a few days completely restored by their 
iaterceasion. In gratitude for this service, he made a vow 
to the Lord and to those Saints, and having obtained a 
portion of their holy reliques, he built, after his return home, 
a church in their name * on his patrimonial estate at Bother- 
Seld {Ridrefdda) ; and, with the concurrence of his brother 
Eadbald, and consent of his " fideUum," he bequeathed to 
the Holy Martyrs, in perpetuity, all his vill of Rotherfield, 
situate on the river Saford, in the county of Sussex,' with 
its appurtenances. He granted also, for the use of the 
monl^ of St. Denis, his ports of Hastings {HasUngas) and 
Pevensey (Peveniset), lying on the sea, together with the 
salt-pans there. This charter is witnessed by Eadbald," the 
Duke's brother, Egferdus Comes, Ediluinus Conies, and 
others. It is, moreover, stated to have been written and 
subscribed by " iEanfric Cancellarius ; " and a memorandum 
is added, testifying that Deodatus, a monk of St. Denis, 
had received the aforesaid gifts from the band of the 
donor, in the name of the Holy Martyrs, and certified the 

' It ia renuriuble that Felibieo doei * " Omnem illuu villain meani qius 

not Tepiint tba gnuits of Berbtwald tod voctlnr Ridrefcldi, 'nUm luper flaTium 

£thelwulf,aiid the Benedictines oaly refer qui diciCnr Saford&, io p>go qai nnnclipMur 

to Eulgar'a ehurter, bb luiiiig been Bueeem, et pogi civitu appeUnluT 

uhutlly iten by them. The misuag doca- Chichestn, earn omnibus •ppeadidis 

ments msy thererore have beat lost suia." The uame of the river ii er- 

preiioudy, but I •faould be more inclined ronMuily printed Salforda in Dngdale, 

to date ihtir diaappeuaaoe st the period which is repested bjr HonBeld, Bill, of 

ot the French reTolutioQ, when the Car- Stuiex, toI. i. p. 377, edit. IGStL Noiudt 

talarJM of St. DeniB were m lamentably name appeart oo the county maps, and 

de«b|oyed. the name of Rotkerfidd is deriTwl from 

* Thirteen monka of the Benedietino the Rotha; which here takes its rise. 

order were sent orcr frgm St. Denis to ' This Eadbald, as well as his brother 

perform the duties of tliii monastic Berhlwald, repeatedly occur aa witnesses 

establiahmeut, aa we learn from Donblet, in the charters of Offa, from the year 

p. 187. Notiiing more of ila history ia 770 to 796. Both are qualified by the 

recOTded, either bv Dugdals or Tanner, titles of dux and friiictfi, which appear 

The pariah chorcfi ia still consecrated to to he used indifTcrently. ~ , 

Si. Denis. »-,jC)OQ|C 
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delivery in the presence of all the brethren of the monastery.' 
In regard to the date of this charter, there is some little 
difficulty. From the mention in it of Folcrad (or Fulrad, as 
he is called by the French writers), the journey of Duke 
Berhtwald to Paris must have been undertaken previous to 
the year 784, in which year Fulrad is supposed to have 
died, and was succeeded by his disciple, Maginarius.' The 
charter itself was not executed till some years after, when 
the church had been built by Berhtwald at Rotherfield, and 
the date, as printed in Doublet (who professes to have copied 
from the original) is thus given, "Actum dominies incarna- 
tionis anno 795,* anno quo ccepit Offa regnare 31," but in 
the transcript furnished by Du Chesne to Dugdale, the grant 
is dated in 792, and the latter date is repeated by Sharon 
Turner and Lappenberg. Both these dates are erroneous, 
for the thirty-first year of OflFa's reign (whether we reckon 
from the close of 757, when he succeeded to the throne, or 
from hia coronation, as Lappenberg justly prefers, in 758) 
will alike fall in the year 788 ; and this is corroborated by 
the dates of the regnal years and indictions given in other 
charters of Offa,^ and also by the confirmation charter of the 
same monarch specified hereafter. Berhtwald's grant is 
ratified in the following form, " "J" Ego Berhtwaldus Dux manu 
mea firmavi et subscripsi." No mention is made of any 
seal, but from the testimony of Doublet, who saw the original, 
we learn that there was one, bearing the effigy of the Duke. 
His words are, " Cette charte sceU6 d'un seel de cire satn et 
entier, auquel est emprainte teffigie, de relief, dudit Prince 
Berthauld, apres le naturel." This is, undoubtedly, the 
earliest instance yet discovered of a seal having been employed 
by the Anglo-Saxons, and it was probably affixed en placard, 

' Frintedin DonbIet,p.71B,aniIinUis 797, instMd of 790. Dngilkle, in uotlm 

Mrnuatifon, roL iL p. 964, ed. 1G61, toL putt of the UoHaMuxn, toI. ii. p. 1051, 

vi. p. 1077 new ed. ner ed., erroneoiul; pl&ces Beriilwild'l 

■ See Fclibien, p. fiS. Fnlnd became grant ■■ straut tha year BOO," and tfan it 

alibot in 7S0, and filled the post with followed hy Tanner, in his IfetUia lit- 

great disliaetion for Ihirtjfour yet,Tt, nattiea. 

Hia will, datml in 777, a printed, tbid., in ' Thus, tlie jat 779, i* i'dia. 2, {Ooi- 

Ihe Piica Jiulif., Jio. ie. Hia Bueoeswr, Dipt. No. 136); 780, iitdirtL S, a— 

Maginariiu, died in 793, and was bnried regni 23, (No. 139) ; 7B1, indieL i, (K& 

at the feet of Fulrad. Their epitaph was 141); 784, omno n^i 27, (No. 147) ; 

written b; Alcuin. Hid. i<. 671. TSa, indict. 1% tt»nu ngni 31 tf 33, (>'<«■ 

> It would appear that Doublet ronst 154, 156} ; 793, iiuf ut 3, ohiio rt^pi JC, 

have miaread or /ii2>(;(f il the date in (ha (No. 162} ; 794,iHiiian!^i37,<No. Ifl) ; 

ori|;inal charter, aa he certainlj' did that 79S (dated by Kamble 790), a>M ngti 

of Offa'a conGrmalioD, which hedal«tin 3S,(Ho.lA9). V.nOI)>^^K 
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in imitation of tbe Frank usage, in order to render the 
charter more valid in the estimation of the brethren of 
St. Denia. It is, therefore, deeply to be regretted, that so 
interesting a document should have been destroyed or lost. 

About two years after BerhtwaJd's grant, namely, in 790, 
a confirmation of it was made, at the request of Magiuarius, 
abbot of St. Denis, by the Mercian soyereign Offa, then at 
the height of his power, and who, from the friendly inter- 
course maintained by liim with Charlemagne and Alcuin, 
was regarded on the continent with sentiments of great 
respect. He was then residing at the royal domain of 
Tamworth, in Staffordshire, and styles himself in his charter, 
" Rex Merciorum," and also, " Rex Anglorura," ' By the 
same charter he coniirms to the Holy Martyrs the donation 
of the two brothers Agonauuala and Sigrinus, of all their 
land in the port of Lundenuuic,' and adds to it, all the tax 
or custom payable to himself, whether in gold, silver, or 
rents. Amongst the witnesses appear the Queen Cyni- 
thryth (of legendary and unhappy memory), the king's son and 
successor, Ecgferth, and the dukes Berhtwald and Eadbald. 
This charter was ratified by the sign of the cross, and by an 
impression from the king's seal-ring; and was then deUvered 
by Oflfa to the monk Nadelharius (sent over to England for 
this purpose by hie abbot, Maginariua), in the presence of his 
brother Vitalis and Duke Eadbald ; and the former conveyed 
it to France, and placed it on the tomb of the martyr 
St. Denis, in perpetual remembrance of the transaction/ 
■ The third charter in the series is that of iEthelwulf, king 

' The former title ia the moat mail in the moDuler; of St Peter, Thuiet, in 

111* ch&rten and on hU coini. Hii 761, bestoira "dniTDm naTinm tnns- 

trio^rapber. Indeed, telb na, "Omniboa TectioDia cmaom " at Sut, "uicut a 

diebaa yitm aim ae lolum regtm Mtraonm rcKibua Merciorum, ^thilbaldo ridolieet rl 

m titolia acriptoTum, in aalutationibiu, in OBta longe Mite ooneeMnin eat tributum 

relalionibua, ae pr»cepit et conalitnit in loco cujua Tocabnliun eat ZttndmttBic." 

DominBri," p. 976, edit. 16B2, but exeep- {Cad. Dipt., No. 106, vol. i. p. 129}; aDdia 

tiotii to thia are proved by the charter ^thclbaid'a charter, in 747, (No. 97, 

above apeeifled, &nd alBD bj other chartera ibid.) he grants to SL Peler'a, ■' totam 

in the Codex DipL dated in 772, 771, exM:lionGmnaviaeon]m,mihi jurepublico 

TBI.Mld 79S, [Nob. 120,123, 142,159). inZuwfcnKwipDrtupriiiB competentem," 

In No. 143 he atylea himaelf "Rex and tbia ia conHrmed by Offn, No, 112, 

Merciornm" in Iha oiordiuni of the ibid. According to Haaled, i/irt. o/A"™!, 

charter, and " E«k Anglomm " io tlio vol. ii. p. 613, voL iv. p. 247, ed. foL, 

attesting clanaea, precicely aa in the Landcnaic waa the ancient name of the 

charier to Si. De^i^ Lappenberg, vol. i. port of Sandvu^ from ita being the 

p. 3, ed. Thorpe, only refers to one charter entrance to the port of London, 
of OtTa, in which this title ia assumed, ' Printed in Doobtet, p. 720, and 

'»■ 795. Felibien, P. /. Ho. 62, p. iliu i'.^, „> Ic 
' Eadberht of Kent, In hU charier to »^jl.)l.)yiL 
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of Wessex, dated at London ' (?), in November, 857, the 
nineteenth ye^ of his reign, by which he recites, that 
having asked permission of the Roman pontiff Benedict,* to 
bestow some of his worldly possessions on holy places, the 
treasurer of the monastery of St. Denis, named Huniger, had 
been sent to him by the Pope, together with envoys of the 
Emperor Hludovicus [Louis IL, son of Lothaire], bearing 
the papal license and blessing ; and who forthwith proceeded 
to lay his complaints before the king, in regard to the injuries 
done by his people to the property of the martyr St. Denis 
in various parts of Britain, particularly at Rothei-field, 
Hastings, and Fevensey, as also at Lundenwic. The king not 
only heard him favourably, and punished the offenders, but 
with the consent of Ya&Jideles, he decreed that all the posses- 
sions held by the Holy Martyrs in his dominions should be 
for ever free from exaction ; and to this he added as a gift, 
out of his treasury, twenty marks of gold, a silver vase of 
the same weight, and two purple palls, to adorn the tomb of 
the aforesaid martyiu The charter is thus attested. ">i<Ego 
^thcluulfua, Kex Anglorum, manu mea coucessionis hujus 
prseceptum firmavi, signo victoriosissimse crucis Christi im- 
presso."^ The seal is not mentioned, but Doublet again 
testifies its existence on the charter (no doubt, en placard), 
in the following words, " Avcc le sceau de cire sain el enlier, 
auguel est emprainte Feffigie, de relief, dudit Seigneur Rtn/, 
ap-es le naturel." This charter is now, as before stated, 
unfortunately lost. 

The last of the series is the charter of Eadgar, dated J|t 
York, 26 December, in the second year of his reign, [960*], 
who, on the coraplaint made to him personally by Vitalls, 
Propositus of the monastery of St. Denis, against Togred,' 
Provost of the king's household, for taking away three hundred 
sheep and fifty oxen from their vill of Rotherfield,* one 

> « In Lindonia Civitote," Doublet, Eul Tkond, ton of Onnner j bat Uu 

wliich Ib proteblj an eimr of the coprUt Menu to me Tcrj donbtfuL 

for Zutufonio, m i» ako the date " die ■ It would uem b;r this, that the t^U 

tmrfeeimo nonu NoTembrii," for which we proprietorship of Rolherfleld Mill rt- 

Bhoald, perbapl, read gvarlo. niained in the band* of the Abbot of SI 

• Benedict III. who held the papal tee Dcnii, although King Alfred in hia viil 
from 855 to 8S8. (made between 872 and 885) b«loweJ 

7 Printed in Dooblet, p. 786. the han of Bryt&eraH/rlda, with otlKr 

' Dated wrongly 361 by lappenberg, pUcea in Snaaex, on bia relati»e Orfertli. 

vol. i. p. 141. At the period of the Normao CBaipet, 

* According to Lappenbergilhia Togred the monta appear to have loattbeii riflui 
it the aanie individual who is mentioned in Kotherficld, for it i* not mentimeil a 

' ~ 99,aB Domesday Book ubeloDgiog to SLDtnia, 
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hundred measures of salt from their salt-pans, and one 
hundred and fifty soiidos denariorum from the agricdte of 
Hastings and Pevensey, immediately caused the whole to 
be restored by the offender ; who was ordered, moreover, to 
carry the charter over to Paria, and place it on the sepulchre 
of the Holy Martyrs." This charter was written, at the 
king's command, by Ediluinus, " regise domus cartigraphus," 
There are no other witnesses' names subjoined, nor does the 
king (as was usual) add his cross and subscription, but an 
impression from his seal was attached (although not mentioned 
in the charter) and still remains. 

The two charters, now preserved in the Hotel Soubise, 
are here reprinted literatim, but with the punctuation 
supplied ; and the principal variations in Doublet and 
Folibien will be found noted in the margin. The charter 
of Offa is written on a piece of parchment, folded length- 
ways into fourteen folds, and measures 2'8f inches in length, 
by lOf inches in width ; a form of unusual occurrence in 
Anglo-Saxon grants, which are generally of greater width 
than length. The writing is in a fair open, but rather 
uneven character, as seen in other contemporary charters. 
The Saxon letters j:, 3, p, r aud p, are used in it, and 
the orthography is occasionally irregular, such as the use of u 
for 0, and b for p. 

CHARTER OF OFPA, *.d. 790. 
[ArAiret dt Franct, E. T, olim K. 23.] 

EoiDENTiA RERUM ET BXPERiKNTiA declarant cassabundam 
mortalium uitam, et iunumeris cotidic calamitatibus constringi, ita 
dam taxat ut ante a quibus teneri ac possideri putatur, repente 
ct mumentaneo interuallo lug^briter euanescat. Idco singulis 
quibusque sollicite studendum est, ut dum indulta temporum 
spatia di nntu concessa manent, ne sine fructu spiritalium' bono- 
rum* easdem indutias transeant. Quam obrem ego in d\ nomine 
Ofpa res mercioru, suggerente Maginario abbate per missum suu 
Nadelharium, de terra ilia qufe -;- in loco illo, in portu uidelicet qui 
numcupatur Lundenuuic, ubi duo fra Agonauuala seu Sigrinua 
omem' suam possessionem spontanea uoluntate ante duos 

but to the King, in demesne, m of the Felibleti, Piiea Jatl., No. 105,0. Ixxiz., 

fe« of the Biehop of Ba}-eux ; ■nd Knd from^e Iatt«r reprinted in Bouquet, 

WillLim I, by hie charter eonfirraed tiio Riauil da Nialorieni di Fi-anee, tom. ix. 

erint mule by Gilbert de Tonebridge lo p. 397, in 17S7. 
the church of Rochester of the church of ' ipititwdium D. and F. 
Botherfield. See Mtmattteon, vol. i. < Afterio)(anini,Q.iDieT(satirtilufiint. 

P- 16*. • Mistake for onHum. i "iM^.iii' 

' Printed in DonWel, p. 817, and in »^jl.)l.)yiL 
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annos s£5 Diunisio, martyri precioso, qui -;- in Fraacia, Bociisqne 
eius dedenint, ego qaoque censnm omnem quod in parte mea ioie 
accipere debiii, et ad uaua proprios adhuc retinebam, sine in aaro, 
siue ia argento, sine in reditibus aliis, totnm ob amorem dl omDi- 
potentia et reuerentiam precioaorum martyrum Diuniaii, Rostid, 
et Eleutherii, iam dicto abbati Maginario ac soe congregatiom 
monachorum, uel eorum auccesaoribus, ia eodem munaaterio pre- 
claro, quod -r- coastructum in Gallias, in honore ipsorum maitynim 
libenti ac deuoto animo, una cil uoluntate mes coogngis (sic) filiiqne 
mei/et obtimatum.meorum consenau, ab hac die coucedo, ceasum- 
que imperpetuum esae uolo, itaut ab hac die nee ego, nee posterw 
(sic) mei, neque aliquia ex potestatibus huius steculi reditum aliqnem 
esinde quaqua ratione repoacant, neque recipiant, aed semper in 
tempore meo uel meorum aucceaaorum, in potestate ia dicti abbatii 
et munacborum, fauente xpo, amplius et perfectius permanett. 
Freterea donatum qi amicua nr et fidelis Berhtual'S' dux, et frater 
eias Eadbal^,' de receptaculo buo Bidrefelda, quod -»- in pago qui 
uocatur Successa, super iluuium Safords, et de portu* super mare 
Ha3ting*3 et Feueni8,el, quo modo ante dies istos, legaliter sub- 
scriptis testibua, ad eoadem scoa martires, qui sua deprecatione ab 
infirmitate nimia, qua tenebatur iam dictua dux, eum recuscitaue- 
rant, fecit, petentib us eiadem atque prefato abbate, uos et conaesiiu 
obtimatum meorum uno eodemque conaensu laudamus et coo- 
firmamuB. Si quia autem banc nram nroque constituticnem 
deaiderio roboratam, quam ad acos martyrea pro amore Si et salute 
nra fecimus, detrabeudo uel uiolando infregerit, ilia maledictio 
ueniat super eu, Ite maledicti in ignem aetemii. Qui au! ser- 
uauerit et adiuuerit, cum sets ii uiuat imperpetuum. Ut auT hxe 
pleniorem obtineant uigorem, manu propria subter firmauimui, 
atque on auuli impreasione aignari fecim^. 

Anno dohinic^ incarnation ib dcc. xc' Indict xiii. Anna 
namq ; regni mei xxxiii.* cum hia testibua, aecundo die pascae, 
pndiae idua Aprilis, in Tomepordig,* banc conceasionem cum si^o 
crucia xpi conSrmaui. 

+ Ego OS's rex Anglorum banc donationem meam' 

manu mea confirmaui et subscribai. 
+ . Hygberht archiepis subscribs. 
+ Uouona episcop subscrip. 
+ Cyni^SryiS regina subacripai. 
+ EcgferS filiua regis aubscrip. 
+ Brorda dux subscripsi. 
+ Bertuald dux aubacnbsi.* 
+ Eodbald dux Bubscribai.* 

• JiliitqM mm, D. and F. 3 xiiil. (fkbely), F. 

' JkrhttuUdM, D. and F. > lomapordig, D. aod F. 

" fiuOoMuf, D. and F. * After mtam, D. adiU tl priatif 

' porlubut, D. meorum. 

> irptingtntttimi) nmagmnQ leptimo, D. * Both thne tumea ue wniltod ia D. 
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-f Ednintu comia* BabscribBi. 

-(• Ego Nadelharius monachus cum fre meo Uitale et Eodbald 
dace de mana regis litteraa haa accipiens, et mecum deportana 
in Francia, super gepulcrum sci mr Diunisii conseruandaa imper- 
petuuin, iubeute eo posui, «bi pro rege memoria inter reliqnos 
benefactores agatur imperpetuum. Am. 



On the dors of the charter is written in a contemporary 
Iiand, ia lai^ letters — 

pa' OfFANTIS* OLORIDBt RBOtS AnOLOKUK. 

The date of this charter is stated in such precise terms as 
to afford of itself a good teat of the genuineness of the docu- 
ment. The thirty-third regnal year of OfiFa and the thirteenth 
indiction both come within the year 790, whilst the second 
day of Easter, in the same year, actuaUy fell on the twelfth 
of April, as noted in the charter. Among the witnesses who 
subscribe their names are, Hygberht, Archbishop (of Lich- 
field), and Unuuona, Bishop (of Leicester), who sign imme- 
diately after the king, and before the queen and their son 
Ecgferth, although the latter had been previously crowned 
by his father. With regard to these prelates, as well as 
some others of this period, the greatest confusion and 
obscurity exist, on which I feel it necessary to make some 
remarks, at the risk of being tedious. Wharton in his Anglia 
Sacra, vol. i. p. 423, seems almost in despair at the difficulties 
occasioned by the conflicting historical authorities and dis- 
crepancy of dates, and says, " nusquam crassiores tenebrie, 
nusquara plures nodi, qu&m in successione episcoporum Mer- 

■ So ia ftn indonemant of ■ cturter of (edit Hardy), bat I find unoDg the «tt- 

Oir* in the Cad. Dipl. (No. 116), we read nessee olio BuUcribe to the flrat eeuiira 

" PilhcBTduB iniHlliu romu." of the Council of Ccklchrth (in 787 OT 

' ArterthiBD.inecrtBi^^.£iie/itmw 788)thefollowiDg one, "Ego ^Uuiiiut 

.^luCQjnu onni lolo Kripn ei emjtrman Spueopui per legatoe soKripu." Who 

AoMOirtom. ItwemequitaatuccounUble wu hat Spflnuu, COfKUia, i. S04, 

bow Ihaie words ehoald bftre found their k«db Io conjectore he wu " i Seolomm 

wmj into Di>ublet'e text, nnleu he took puiibna." 
tbtm from the copy in the uicieat Car- " PixmtpttM. 

tulaiy of St. DeniB, but eren than, they * Tbie form is tingolar, but Qlfoni ii 

Ar« an anwithoriwd interpoUtioii. No of frequent ocouncDce in the charter* 

Biihopor the name of jBlMvint, liTing and Fitu Offte. i ,^,A,^I,^ 

at Ihla period, ocean in L« NeTtfa FaMi, ^-,^00^ IC 

TOL. XIII. 3 D 
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ciensium." He comes, however, to the conclosioii that, at 
the Synod of Cealchyth, held in 785,* Hygberht was nominated 
Bishop of Lichfield, and at the same time the see was con- 
stituted an Archbishopric by OfTa, to the prejudice of 
Canterbury ; but that Hygberht did not venture to assume 
the title of Archbishop (not having received his pall from 
Home), since he signed the Acts of the Council as Bishop of 
Lichfield, and died the year after, 786, when he was 
succeeded by Adulf, who enjoyed the Archiepiscopal dignity 
until the year 803, at which time (at the Council of Clovesho) 
Lichfield was reduced again to the rank of a Bishopric. 
This statement is followed by Hardy, in his recent edition 
of Le Neve's Fasti (vol. i. p. 540), and were it true, the 
genuineness of Offa's charter might reasonably be questioned. 
But if we test Wharton's views by the evidence of many 
Anglo-Saxon charters,* on which no suspicion of forgerj- 
rests, they will he found to be completely erroneous. It 
would appear that Hygberht was first elected Bishop in 
779 {Cod. Dipt. No. 137), and, admitting even his signature 
as Bishop at the Council of Cealchyth, in 788-9 (the real 
date of the second session of this Council), yet we find 
him signing as Archbishop in the same years, imme- 
diately after Jamberht, Archbishop of Canterbury {Cod. Dipt. 
Nos. 152, 155, 157) ; and in another charter, dated 780, 
the thirty-first year of Offa's reign, it ia distinctly stated 
with reference to this Council, " duobus archiepiscopis. 
Jamherhto scilicet et Hygeberhto, presidentibus," {Cod. Dipl 
No. 156). Subsequent to this date we again find him 
signing as Archbishop, and even taking precedence of 
jEthelheard, Archbishop of Canterbury (successor of Jam- 
berht), in the years 792, 793 (but these are doubtfiil), 79'1, 



> Xbii U tha dkte giTen bjr dm Suton {MS. CoU., Tib. B. IV.) ; ud aa i1m 

Chronicle [in the copy Tib. B. IV. it is Floroiice of Worcester. 

786] ■□<! FInrenca of Worcester, but ' Whsrton pats the«a udde, with 0>c 

Spelinvi (with Hoveden) snigns it to remark — " Temm iinpndentinni maoicti. 

767, snd owns he would even prefer 7S8. orum commenta puum morunnr ;" IM 

lAppenberg however ^oinls out that ^e this is not the Isnguags of wa iinpulnl 

Synod [t!i« second seuion] wss held in inqairer. Themthority of coDtcmponiy 

789, {Cod. Dipl. No. 1£6), but falls into chuters, if genuine, most be ■apma'M 

the error, that Aldulf wu then nominated tliat of hiatorians wrllug aoow «(DtariH 

the first Archbishop of Lichfield, (vol. i. afierwarda. It tnoM be admitted, bowenf, 

pp. 227—234). The Saxnn Chronicle that WbartonhadnotthebodjtrfendOHe 

expressly ilatea, that at this Synod of we now poaaesa by the pdblicatioa of Ibe 

Cealchyth, " Jambryht areebiseop fotlet Talnable Codix DipUmatieiU JBwi Suma 

enmnedal his biscopdomes, and fnun by Mr. Kemblsb 
Offan eyninge Hygebryht wies geconn.' 
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twic? between 791 and 796, 798, and 799 {Cod. Dipt. 
Nos. 162, 164, 166, 167, 175, 1020). It will be seen that 
these dates corroborate the signature to Ofla's charter in 
790, and if their united evidence, or even part of it, be 
admitted, it is certain that Hygberht could not have died 
in 786, nor could Aldulf have then succeeded him.° Again, 
in respect to Uauuona, Bishop of Leicester, we find it stated 
in the Fasti (edit. Hardy, vol. ii. p. 4), that he succeeded 
Eadberht in 796, and died in 835, when he was succeeded 
by Wffirenberht. These dates cannot be reconciled with his 
signing as Bishop in 790, and we must again recur to the 
charters, which prove their great inaccuracy. Already, in 
788 and 789, we find Bishop Unuuona signing at the Council 
of Cealchyth, and often subsequently, together with Hygberht, 
as late as the year 799.* His successor, Wjerenberht, first 
occurs at the Council of Clovesho, in 803, and continued to 
sign till the year 814,' when we lose sight of him. It is 
evident, therefore, that WilUam of Malmesbury is in error, 
when he names Wsrenberht as one of the bishops who were 
proposed to be subject to Aldulf, the new Archbishop of 
Lichfield, in the time of Pope Adrian (who died in 795), and 
of Oflla (who died iu 796) ; and we may hence reasonably 
infer, that he errs also in regard to Aldulf. The author of 
the Vita Offm commits still greater blunders, for he not only 
copi^ the above account of Malmesbury, but adds to it, that, 
at the very time {vpm tempore) Aldulf obtained the pall from 
Pope Adrian, Wierenberht, the Bishop of Leicester, died, 
and Unuuona, "regis canceilarius et consitiarius famtliaris- 
simus," was substituted iu his place (thus reversing the 

* The bdIb of the Coundl of Veralun at Aldulf bv MBlnuabmy, Dt Oatia 

(SMlnun, i. 309) in 793, reat od mrj Stgam, voL i. p. 119 (ed Hud;), ud bv 

dnbioiu Buthorit]-, bat it admitted, ilie tha kiitiior of Ihe Vila C^tia filled iri^ 

name ot Humbert, Archbiibop of Lioh- (a mnnj eirorg, that it is impouibie M 

field, miut be an error for HygAtrt. A rely on them ; uid Jlygbtrlit ia igaorod by 

charter r'bo in the Ood. Dipl.,No. 163, boUi I The flntcvrtont mentiouof Aldulf 

d>ted793,ia which JUu'/ugnBu Bishop En the obuierB leeiiia to be in the year 

of Lidifield, ia not genuine. Ttiere u a 803. 

Uter charter, dalsd 801, the fifth year of » See Cod. DipL Nob. 116, IfiS, IBS— 

Co«nwulf,iu vhich HtigUrt appears as 157,1£9, 175, 1020. The chartera dated 

Bigning himaelf £isAoji (evidently an error in SOG and 810, (Nog. 193, 1036), in 

of the tranBcriber for Arehbiihop) before vhich Ununona'a name ippeara, are Itot 

j^thelwald, Archbiibop of Canterbary. genuine. 

Thia charter is not marked aa doubtful, ■ Ibid. Nob. 183, 1B6, 190, 208,306, 

but I think it ia likely to be so. {Ood. 1021. The charier, No. 1018, dated in 

IHpL, No. 1023). I am not ignorant of 79S, in which he appeani, is doubtful, and 

the aaaertionB rela^ve to the congecnttion the Acts of the pretended Cooncil of 

of Aldulf in 786, but I do not betJBTe Baeanceld, in 79S, (Spelman, ConeHia, i. 

them to rest on sufficient proof, when 917), are, by the editor's own amission, 

criticiUy esamiued. The aeo^onta given the acts of the CloTsaho Council, in 803. 
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actual order of Buccession) ; and further, that soon f^ter 
(cUo post), the Archbishop Aldulf himaelf having died, 
Humbert, called also Bertun, was appointed his successor ! ! ' 
The real order of succession to both sees is prored unques- 
tionably by the contemporar^Msta given in MS. Cott. Vegpasian, 
B.VI.,fol.l01,in which we have, (1) Eadberht, (2) Unuuona, 
and (8) Uuarenberht,BS Bishops of Leicester; anA(l)£erthun, 
(2) Hygberki, and (3) Alduvif, as (Arch)bishops of Lichfield. 
The successors in each series are added by a later hand. 
On the whole, therefore, I think we may confidently conclude 
that the signatures of the two prelates attached to the 
charter of Offa, do not at all affect the geniiineneaa of the 
document. 

The charter of Eadgar is also written on a long piece of 
parchment, measuring 24i^ inches by 8^ inches, and is folded 
lengthways into ten folds. It is remarkable for the Frankish 
form of writing the king's name, jEdgardus, and for the 
constant use of the vowel u for o. The Anglo-Saxon letters 
y, p, and r (not ;) are used in it, and there is a peculiarity 
io ^ for d at the end of some proper names. 



CHARTER OF EADGAR, i.D. 960. 
[ArAivtt de Franu, K. 17.] 

^DOABDUS per di gratiamrex Anglurom, prseseiitibas et futoris. 
Quia DOS ad feterna gaudia bonuru operum exibitio sine dubio 
perducet, digaum est ut dum adhuc quandoq ; morituri uiuim^, 
unde to placere valeam instanf operemur.' Unde ego rex di dis- 
peDsatione, sed meo peccator opere, cum essem florens la paUtio 
meO] et glurioaus in regno, et de huius mundi gta quia dto 
euaneacit sepe mecu suspirando cogitarem, amio secundo regni 
mei, iadictiunc iii. septimo kl Jatij uenit ad noa in Ebunca ciuitaU 
uir atrenuua TJitalis Bomiae, et prepoaitus manaaterii preciusorum 
martinun Diuniaii, Eustici, ct £]eutheni, qnoru sacra corpora 
buQorifice locata sunt in Francia, in teccta Daguberti regis, citn 
Farisii urbem, ubi et ipae rex ulim sepultas est, et lamentabiliter 
in conapectu nro, nrorum' principum, conqitestus est super dum^ 
nostre ppnsito Togred, quod in uilla eorum Kidrefelda, ccc oaes, 
et L. bnues, et de salinis eunim c. mensnras sat, et ab agricut qui 
sunt in Hastengas et Fenenisel, c. l. solidus denr* quasi ex pre- 

* US. Cott. Nero D. I. f. 18, written in ' aptrtaatM, D. and F. 

the amtogntflK at Mstlhaw Parii. In ' Ongtat to b« nronwimie. 

M>rity, Aldulf did not die till ftfl«r 614, ' dmannrtm D. u>d-F. i 
Md hu sncccuoi wm BtmciiK. »^iOOQ K 



Esal or OSa, A.D. 7M, 



Bealof Saasar, AJD. 9 
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cepto nro abatulerit. Q,iiAm iniustitiain ego ipse perhitrrescens, ad 
integmm eiB cunctn restituere feci, et hoc ex pnesentium Drorum 
priadpum conaenati constitui, at nallua eis ulterius in regno nostro 
aliquid auferat, aed collata aibi omia ea aecuritate et libtate 
deteaeant, regant atq ; dispnnant, qua teauisae conprobaator illi 
qui eis contulerunt. Qui nutem contra hoc nustru preceptu 
fecerit, et eia aliquid p putestate abstulerit, capitali sententia 
puniatar, et illiua uniuirsa pusaessio regio tesauro addatur. Huic 
auf nro ppusito Togred, quia aeruua di munachua pro eo depcatur, 
in hoc parcim^, ut ablata cuncta priua iusta ni^m pceptinne bcis di 
reatituat, et haa nri precepti litteraa ad Gallias aecum ferat, et atiper 
s^rum sepolcra martyrum pro emendatiune ponat. Ipaa autem 
sea congregatio uirorum qui ibi die noctuque incesaanterexcobsnt, 
pro nobis deprecentur, ut a nobia famem, pestem, et gladium ihc 
xpc dns anertat, et potenti dextera sua noa defendat. 

^diluinua regiee domna cartigraphus, iubente domino meo rege 
jEdgard ' scripsi, et in audita paentiu legi et subscribsi, 

£t ego Togred, ex impio domini mei regia ^dgard, ad sepulcra 
a^ram mr * Diauisii, Rustici, et Eleutherii, hoc pceptii consemandu 
detuli. 



L.S. 



On the doraia inscribed in large letters, in a contemporary 
hand, 

VK* DB OLTBA HARE. 

ri,* Edgars rbois. 

The seals on the charters of OflFa and Eadgar {as repre- 
sented in the annexed engravings ") are attached en placard, 
but not exactly according to the mode practised under the 
Carloyingian race iu France ; for instead of the wax being 
laid on both above and beneath the parchment, in both the 
instances before us another small piece of parchment has 
been stitched on to the charter, on the spot where the seal 
was intended to be impressed, namely, at the right hand 
corner of the lowest fold of the document ; and the wax 
having then been affixed, the impression of the seal was 
made, after which, the ends of the smaller piece of parch- 
ment were folded over it, so as to form a sort of chemise, or 

) deamo Edgardo D^ domiw jEdgardo he transposed the nunss of the monarch* 

F.. iMTing oat the wonla neo rtge. to whom they belonged ; ud this error u 

' mortjniHn, D. Htd F. repeated in die uties of casU of the seals 

* Praetftvm. of English sorereigns sxhiUlad in the 

* Casts of these seal* were talun hj the CirBtal Palace at Sydenham. . , 
late Hr.Ji^Doabledaj, but, by accident, ^^tOOQIC 
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covering. This uniisual mode of attaching the seals seems to 
have been adopted for the express purpose of protecting them 
from injuryduring their transit from England to the monastery 
of St. Denis. The seal of Offa is of brownish wax, of nearly 
circular form, measuring Ij inch in height by 1^ inch in 
width, and represents a bust in profile, turned to the right, 
and wearing a crown or circlet, on which a floreated orna- 
ment is visible. The king is represented without a beard, 
but with long hair, hanging down by the side of the fece, 
and gathered up behind. The expression of the features 
indicate thought and care, but might fairly bear out the 
description of OfFa's anonymous biographer, " elegans cor- 
pore, eloquens sermoae, acie perspicar octilorum."' The 
legend round the head appears to have originally been offa 
KBX (as is generally seen on his coins), but at present there 
are but faint traces of the name, and only the letters Bix 
are tolerably '_ distinct.' There can be little doubt that the 
impression was made from the king's signet ring, as is 
asserted in the words of the attesting clause, " manu propria 
subter firmavimua, atque nostri annuli impressione signari 
fecirous ; " a form which was borrowed from the Franks, as 
is shown in the diplomas of Pepin and Charlemagne.' It 
is evident also, that this bust is really a portrait of the 
Mercian monarch, and not an antique gem, as .is so 
frequently the case in the seals of the Franklsh sovereigns. 
The execution is superior to what we find on the coins 
of Offa, although it has been truly remarked of them, 
that they are of better taste and workmanship than any of 
the preceding or later Anglo-Saxon princes, Ruding con- 
jectures that this marked improvement was due to the skill 
of Itahan artists, whom Offa might have brought from 
Rome,* and if so, the execution of the seal may also be 
ascribed to the same influence. It is certain that the heads 
on the coins of his predecessors, and also of his immediate 
successors, are executed in the most barbarous style 
imaginable. 

■ Vila Qgix Stemidi, ap. Wkti, p. 10, ■ Jnnali of At Oeutage, toL i. p. 119^ 

ed. 1641, Bd.l840. " '■ ' ■■ ■ ■ " 



' The Kkl vu io juat the lame sfsle at and tMjt, " These coins have tbe bead of 

the beginning of the XVIlth century, u OSk in > ityle of drawing which is viA«l 

we learn from Sir ItolMrt Cotloa's note in parallel in the money of this iabitd, btai 

MS., Harl. 66, f. 91. the time of CimobellQ to thtt ttk* •' 

■ See Pilibien, particularly the charlen Utoij VII." On the eoiu his head 

datedTTS, 7S3, aiid790. app«an otteD withint uy onttOMn*, but 
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The seal of Eadgar is also of brown wax, measuritig 
nearly If inch ia height by lA inch in width, but is some- 
what ipjured at the edge. The centre is evidently an im- 
pression from an antique oral Boman gem, representing a 
bust in profile, turned to the right, very similar to those 
used by Louis le Debonaire and Charles le Simple. This 
gem was, no doubt; set within a metal rim (as was also 
usual in France), on which was inscribed a legend ; but the 
impression is unfortunately not well enough preserved to 
show more at present than indistinct traces of letters.' 

Before I conclude these remarks, it may not be irrelevant 
to sum up the amount of our present information as to the 
use of seals among the Anglo-Saxons previous to the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. The instances known are these : — 

1. The seal of Berhtwald, Duke of the South Saxons, 
A.D. 788, en placard. 

i. The seal of Offa, King of Mercia, a.d. 790, en placard. 

3. The original leaden bulla of Coenwulf, King of 
Mercia, circa a.d. 800 — 810. This interesting relic, the 
authenticity of which I do not doubt, was purchased for the 
British Museum in 1847, at the sale of Walter Wilson, Lot 
445. It is said to have been brought from Italy, and it is 
possible that Coenwulf may have caused it to be suspended 
to some grant made to a foreign religious house. On the 
obverse is the legend * rOENWLFI RElrlS, and on the 
reverse, ib MEREIOEVM- In the centre is a small cross 
moline, joined at the ends, as appears also on his coins. This 
bulla was engraved in Uie Archaeologia, vol. xxxii. p. 449, 
but in the engraving the holes are not shown through which 
the cords passed to attach it to the charter, and the centre 
ornament is falsely represented as a quatrefoil. 

4. The seal of jEthelwulf, King of Wessex, a.d. 837, 
en placard. 

5. The original brass matrix of the seal of .^thilwald, 

■150 with ft diftdem or double fillat of peut dAirer." tfouv. Tr. ton), iv. p. 

pcub, uid peoduiti behind, la > Sew iOi. A. neent KDtbority, H. NaUlU Oa 

instknca he u reprciraited with hia hair Waillj, in tha BUmmU dt PaUographit, 

■miiged in bandB, in & fuieiful manner, 1B38, torn. ii. p. 109, Bpe^lu oF the aa>l in 

' In 17G9, the Benedictinm thna de- tbe fallowing tamu, — "Le aeeau d'Edgar 

scribed it, — "U eat en placard, at dod eaten partieroaCile, at na luase Toir que 

■uipendn. II reprdieata on boite de dea tracea fort confme* de la Ifgende; 

proBL Ayaut 6\e repli^, il s tairqnj u cependant on diatingue le laot Stx, en 

fonne lur le parchemia. La eharte cm avant de la partie infdrietire dn boats. 

W <U laqaelU U at aptiqui, parte taut la Maia la baae des lettrea a'^piii«, eontre . 

tanaiTti dt vtrili d tFatOliattieiU qa'vn l'ordiaaire,eiirle circumferencaiTiUl.)''^! 

vol, ini. 3 b *- 
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Bishop of Dunwich, circa A.D. 850, preserved ia the British 
Muaeura. It bears the inscription ^ Sir EDILW^LDI EPI, 
and vaa engraveii in the ArchEBologia, vol. xr. p. 479, 
but is there said to be ornamented -with tcolms' instead of 
buU^ heads, the horns of -which are distinctly visible. 

6. The seal of Eadgar, sole monarch, a.d. 960, en plaeard. 

7. The original matrix of the seal of the Monastery of 
Durham, preserved in the Chapter library, probably as earij 
as A.D. 970, bearing a cross in the centre, with the legend 
around, ^ SltlLLVM EVDBERHTT PB^SVLIS XU. 
Engraved in Smith's edition of Bede, 1722, App. p. 721. 
See also Kaine'a History of North Durham, p. 53. 

8. The seal of Wilton Abbey, used in the time of Eadgar, 
probably circa 974 ; an impression of -which is appended to 
the Harleian Charter 45 A 36, (written femp. Edw. III.). 
It represents the Bgure of a female in a monastic dress, witli 
the legend, * SUrlLL EADIrYDE REtAL ADELPHE. 

9. The original brass matrix of the seal of Leofric, Eari 
of Mercia, circa a.d. 98-^, in the British Museum ; beariiig 
his effigy, and the inscription, ^ SItlLLVM .tfJLFRIEI AV., 
with an arabesque ornament on the back. Engraved in the 
Archseologia, vol. xsiv. p. 359. 

With this accumulated evidence before us, we may be 
well justified in concluding that the Anglo-Saxon monarchs 
and nobles were well acquainted with the use of seals from 
the middle (at least) of the Vlllth century ; and althon^ 
they appear to have considered it unnecessary to authen- 
ticate or issue ordinary instruments " under seal," yet that 
on particular occasions they conformed to the us^e practised 
on the Continent. Hickes, in commenting on the well' 
knovrn passage of Ingulph, argues chiefiy against the use of 
pendant seals before the time of Edward the Confessor, aod 
in this respect (excepting the lidia) he is no doubt right ; 
but at the same time he seems to admit that the A^glo- 
Saxons occasionally employed seals for documents of a less 
formal character, such as letters missive. His words are— 
" Quinimmo sigillorum cujusvis generis {en placard and 
pendant) bahior erat usus apud Anglo-Saxones. Quorua 
guidem Meges quandoque legimus its literas suas munimst. 
Sic in superioribus ostendi .^thelredum B^gem per .£lverum 
Abbatera siqiUum suum, Saxonice his insegl, hoc est, literas 
suas quas Brevia res vocatls, sigillo vel signt^ ^fi^ j^gnatu. 
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ad sapientes curise comitatus nusisse."' — Dissert. Epist. 
p. 71. The passage in the document referred to, reads as 
foUowB : — " ]?a sende se cjning be ^Ivere abbude his insegd 
to ]>am gemote at Cwicelmes-hleBfe," and Hickes endea- 
vours to show that by insegel we must understand, not a 
seal, but a monogram, which, he thinks, was usuaJIj stamped 
in ink (but sometimes 'written) on the instrument ; and in 
support of this interpretation he refers to a charter of 
William I., printed in the Gramm. Anglo-Saxon., p. 137, in 
which a cross is made below the writing, with some letters 
on each side, thus : -^p^- It is really morti^dng to find 
so learned a man as Hickes indulging in such unfounded 
and idle conjectures. There is not a shadow of evidence that 
the Anglo-Saxons ever made use of Monograms, nor does a 
single instance exist among the numerous charters that have 
been preserved, of such a practice. As to the charter of 
William, if it were even genuine, it proves nothing, but the 
charter itself is in the Cottonian collection, Cart. YIII. 
15, and on examination it turns out to be a foi^ery! 
It is worthy notice, that in the Life of Cuut, by 
Snorro, the historian speaks of the king's seal being lost, 
and uses the same word, incigli, as is quoted above in 
Anglo-Saxon. Hickes of course rejects this testimony, but 
without any reasonable ground. The discoveries of late 
years have done much to throw light on the habits and ' 
customs of our ancestors before the Norman invasion, and 
it is not improbable that some fortunate accident may yet 
bring to light the seal-riugs of some of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs, and thus give us undeniable testimony on a sub- 
ject which has so long been a gueestio vexala. 

F. UADDEN. 

« Tluf docnnnot it printed by Uteket, 99S-6. Tbs originil u in US. Cott 
Aid. p. 4, and in the Ood. DipL, No. Aug. II. 15. 
S93, vhtre it U urigned to tba jreus 
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DIVINATION IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTUKY BY AID OF A MAGICAL 
CEY6TAL. 

con KDNICATED BT THE RET. JAMBS BAItl^ Ju>. 

Thp. carioni document which is now for the Brat time printed, ocenned 
to me in die courae of a long «nd Itiborioua aearch into the registers of tlw 
ArchbiahopB of Yorlc. It presents ad interesting picture of the life of i 
magician. 

As much has been wtitten about the uie of the magio orysta), from (hat 
oonsulted br Paracelsus to the recent practioes of similar iHTination in onr 
own time, I shall content lajMU with making a few obserraUons up<m the 
document before me.' 

The culprit, one William Bjg alias Lech, came to Wombwell in the 
southern part of Yorkshire, about the year 1465. For the next two or 
three years be earned a livelihood bj fecoTering stolen property through 
the aid of a crystal. His fame for good and evil began to spread abro^, 
and be soon found himself in the hands of the vicar-general of the Arch- 
bishop of York, upon a charge of heresy. The fear of the heavy paina and 
penalties which could he inflicted for bo serious an offence drew a full con- 
fessioD from the culprit. In it he gives us an account of the manner in 
which he practited his art, of his experiments and their success. 

In the course of his ezamiuation Byg mentious one cinmmstance of 
interest. He says that he left big books, probably of magic, in bia chamber 
at Greenwich, soon after the death of the late Duke of Gloucester (1446). 
This is the celebrated Duke Humphrey, Whether Byg had anyUiing to 
do with Master Bolingbroke or Dame Margery Jordaine, who are said to have 
flattered the vanity and hastened the end of that popular though ill-fated 
nobleman, we cannot now tell. At all events, it is probable that the perse- 
cution, which at that time arose against the professors of that art, in which 
Byg was then a student, obliged him to leave the vicinity of Lcmdon and 
retire to a secluded village in Yorkshire. 

The following punishment was inflicted npon the culprit. He was 
ordered to walk at the head of a procession in the Cathedral Church of 
York, holding a lighted torch in his right hand, and a rod with his books 
hanging to it, hy a string, in hts left. A paper inscribed with the words— 
Ecce tortilegut — was to be affixed to his head. On his breast and back 
two other sheets of paper were to be placed, each bearing the words— 
Invoealor Spirituum, — whilst his shoulders were to be decorated with 
similar ornaments, charged with the appalling titlo of tortileffut. Tbui 
attired, he was ordered to make a full recantation of his misdemeanors, and 
to seal it by committing his books to the flames. A similar repudiation d 

■ Sm a notice " on Crystals of Angnry ," him, u be affirmed, by in u^, k to k 
bj Mr. H. Sjw Cumuif, Jorniai of the seen in the British Room mt tb« BritU 

Arcbaeologinl Anocislioo, toL v., p; 61. " i. i-i ..._ 

A atone nipposed to be Dr. Dee's " Show- 
stone," a ball of smolc; quartz, given to 
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his eiTort wu to I>a made io the fuUh churohei of Fontefraot, Buiule;, 
Doncsster &nd Rotberham. 

It will be obeeired tbat Byg's confession before tbe Commiuaij Poteman 
was madeoD the 22nd of August, 1467. ' Be did not, however, make his 
full Bobmission before the 23rd of March in tbe following jear, when be was 
released from the p&ins of excommunication and receired his sentence. 
The panisbment, for sucb an offender, was but slight. This apparent 
lenitj majr perbapa be acconnted for. It is rerj probable that some persona 
of consequence had required Sjg's assistance, and thns the deceiver waa 
rescued b; the dupe. With great adroitness he implioatea with himself 
Beventl persons of rank and consideration. Bj doing so be probablj saved 
himself. Tbe Wombwells were even tben rising into importance, and the 
Archbishop of York, with tbe princelj blood of BoTille flowing in bis veins, 
would be loth to lay bis bands upon a Fitzwilliam. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to state here, that for the last three jean 
I have been preparing for tbe press a biographical acconnt of tbe variona 
dignitaries of the church of York, This work, which I propose to call tbe 
"FastiEboracenses," was commenced b; the UteRcr. W. H. Dlion, M.A., 
Canon Reaidentiarf of York. In it, it is nj intention not to content mjself 
with a bare list of names, but to collect the preferments and aerrices of 
each ecclesiastic at York and elsewhere from every arailable source, and to 
arrange them after the fashion of tbe Athensa Oxonienses. If any member 
of the Institute will kindly furnish me with any information which he may 
poBseaa, he will confer a great favour upon me, and take away from tbe imper- 
fectiona of a very difficult and laborious work. Jaues Raihe, Jdh, 

In quadam causa bereticss pravitatis et sortilegii. 
Willelmus fijg alias Lecb, de Wombwell Ebor. dioceseos, de beretica 
pravitate suspectus, juratus ad sancta Dei Evangelia per ipsum corporaliter 
tacta, coram vcnerabili viro maglstro WUIolmo Foteman legum doctore, 
in Christo patris et domini, domioi Georgii permisuone Divina Ebor. 
Arcbiepiscopi, &c., vicario in spiritualibus generali, xxij. die mensis August!, 
Anno Domini Millesimo cccc""' Iivij, de fideliter respondendo requirendis ab 
eodcm. Interogatus et eiaminatus dicit, quod circite^ duos vel trea annoa 
ultime elapses renit iste juratus ad rillam de Wombewell, causa moram 
trahendi in eadem, et ibidem usque modicum ante festum natalis Domini 
ultimi preteriti moram traxit. Et dicit interogatus quod cencies, a tempore 
quo ipse primo perrenit ad rillam de WombeweU, od reducendum bona furtive 
Bubtracta, artem qun sequitur occupavit, viz., primo jurenem quemdam 
annorum etntis citra xij usitavit statuore super scabellum coram ipso 
Willelmo, et in manu pueri sive juvenia hujusmodi posuit, ut dicit, unum 
lapidem cristallum, ipeum cogendo dtcere Pater Noster, Ave et Credo, 
secundum ioformationem i^tius jurati, et tunc verba proforre aubsequencia; 
Domine JSesu Chriite, mitte nobis tret angeloi ex parte dextera qui dicant 
out demonatrent nobis veritatem de omnibut hiii de quibus nos mUrogabimut, 
Et tunc, ut dicit, fecit juvenem hujusmodi prospicere io lapidem, et pctiit ah 
eoquidviderit, etsialiquidviderit,juveuiB retdit ipsi jurato, et quandoque 
ut dicit, juvenis hujusmodi vidit in lapide predicto bona subtraota et 
quandoque subtractores bononim in eodem lapide, et quandoque unnm 
angelum, et quandoque duos angelos, et nunquam ultra. £t si primo vidcrit 
angelosapparenles, tunc verbis seqnentibus usus est ipse juratus eisdem dicore; k 
Domini Angeli, ego preeipio vobtt per Dotninum et omnia tua tiomina 
sancta, et per virginHatem, gratuite dicatU nobis veritatem et nullam 
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falaUttem de omnibtu hiit de qvihui not interogalnmuM, el aptrte am 
doBipno meo et omnium pntendum, Et tQDC, ut diut, fecit hnjof- 
modi juveDem tpsoB ftngeloi lire angelum interogire, snb hiia Tertni; 
Say m« (reuv, chj/lde, what man, vihat woman, or what childe ioK 
itolne ^ ihyng, and ihewe m» Aing in Au hand; et tunc uaua eat BpeciGcue 
Bubtracta, Et tunc, nt dicit, jurenis ipse cl&re proapiciebat in l&pide ha|m' 
modi crialalliDo Bubtractores bonomoi &c ipsa bona Bubtracta. Et m jareDu 
hujiumodi prius noverit peraonaB hujusniodi Bubtrahontea, volaerit apea- 
fioare nomina eonmdem, ain autem voluit per manum Buam designare in 
qua patria et qua parte ojusdem Bubtractores hujuamodi moram trahebaoL 
Sed pro majori parte, ut dicit, ipai qui aliqua bona habuerunt oubtnela 
jurenem aecum adduierunt qui noverit partes auspectaa iu hac parte. Et 
ulteriua dicit quod (bi) jurenia bujusuodi pott primam conjuracionem niebil in 
lapide prOBpei(er)it, iteravit ipae, (viz, ipae juratus] ipaaui conjuracioueiu, 
dicentea ; Domine Jhetn Chritte miUe noSfj tret angtlot, etc. Et dicit, quod 
habuit ipae juratua firmam Sdem de aciendo de hujusmodi bonia aubtractii, 
« angeluB vel angeli appamerit Tel appaiuerint et jurenia hujiumodi 
loqueretur. Et dicit, quod vigeaieB jurenea hujuamodi nullam appareDaam 
in lapide viderunt, nee ipae Juratua aliquo tempore. Et dicit, iiit«r(^tit«, 
quod primo poat adventum auum asque Wombewell ipae juratua per artem 
suam recuperarit et reduxit, ad inatanciam Jobannia Wombewell, nnom 
llamueolum ejuadem Jobannia furtive perfiliam suam propriatn Bubtractam. 
Et dicit, quod alio tempore citra idem Willelmus xvij rel zii nobilia in anro 
etargento Jobannia Steven, moram traheotia in quadam villa prope et joiia 
villam de Wombeirell aituata, ad majua per tria miliaria negligeoter per 
ipBum pcrdita et omiaaa, ac per quandam ancillam ejusdem Johannis inveDta, 
ao per ipsam ab eo detenta et eoocelata, per artem predictam eidem fedt 
restitui et per eandem deliberari, et habuit et recepit ipae juratua a dieta 
Johanoe Stevens pro tabore buo vj* viij^. Et dicit, quod circiter featDDi 
Sancti Andreie ultimo preteritum venerunt ad latum juratum usque Wombe- 
irell quidam Bisahop et Pagett de Dertbington, et alii viri quorum ntHuina 
ignorat ipse juratua de preaenti, et nunciareruut udem jurato qualiter duo 
Mlices ab ecclesia de Dertbington subtracts fuerunt, deaiderautes eum, 
quatenuB vellet, eis auum auxilium in hao parte pro recuperocione eorumdem 
ezhibere. Quorum rotia applaudit ipae juratua, at dicit, et time habuenml, 
ut dieit, ipsam juratum ad quemlibet honestum rirum nomine Fitiwilliim 
armigerum, et ab inde usque Dartbington canarunt, et in preBencia ejusdem 
Fitzwilliam, necuon cujuadam Scurdvill et aliorum quamplurium, produie- 
runt predicti £ieshop et Pagett duos pueroa, et eoa sedere fecerunt Rper 
ij berpicas, et artdiu suam predictam in eia ezercuit predictus jonitaa, at 
dicit, et alter ipsorum puerorum, ut dicit, vidit in lapide predicto quemdun 
Tiram, aed quem neBcit,ut dicit babentem calicem argenteum in manibua snii, 
et aliter, ut dicit, diffamavit nunquam ipae juratua vicarium do Dartbjng- 
ton aeu aliquem alium auper premiasiB. Et dicit quod ipae joratua recepil 
a aeniore Pagett xliij^, et a juuiore Pagett zz'^ pro labore buo in premisu. 
Et alia quam pluria bona diversorum homiuum subtracta arte aua prediela 
ad eomm proprietarioa reduzit infra tempua aio pricdictum, Et dicit quod 
premiasam artem didicit a quodam Artburo Mitton a Leyciatre, cuviter bumm 
tres ultra elapses, sed habnit libros suoa apud Gr«jmwiche cito poat mortem 
duciB quondam GJouceatre in camera ejusdem apud Qrejnwieh, et didt 
quod credit firmiter angeloa predictoa cicius apparuiase per lecturam snaia 
super libros predictoa, Et dicit se credere modo ipsoa fuiase maloi angdoa. 
[Reg. Nerille, fol. 69.] 
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ANNUAL MBETINa, ISSS, HELD AT EDINBURaS, 

Dn»B TBB rAnoHAOi or 
HIS BOTAL HIQBNESS, PRUfCE ALBBRf, E.G. 

Thb Inangunl Ueeting toolc pl&ce on the aflernoon of Tuesday, 
July 23, in the Qaeen-Btreet HoU. Lord Talbot, oa iaikiag the chair, 
tbua addre&Bed his distinguiahed audience.- — It affords ma very great 
pleasure to bo able to attend this meeting of the Archaeological laatitute. 
It is the first opportunity we have had of extending the range of our 
operations beyond the confines of England ; I trust it will not be the last. 
We could not hare selected a more appropriate locality, unequalled in the 
Toried interest of its historical associations, than by visiting the ancient 
capital of Scotland, It is most gratifying to find that the objects in which 
we take special interest are liberally responded to by this country, and 
particularly by this city — the Chief Magistrate of wbidi will now address 
to us his hearty welcome. 

The LoHS Frotost then said — I am requested by the Corporation, and 
I take leave also in name of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, to offer to jour 
Lordship and the members of the Archaeological Institute, the expression 
of m cordial welcome on your arrival in this city. I am glad to assure you 
that there are amongst us, gentlemen who will readily aid you in the 
interoBting pursuits to which the members of the Institute devote them- 
selves. We indulge the hope that, in this, the capital of our ancient 
kingdom, there may be found objects of interest which may profitably 
engage your attention during the time you remain amongst us. There are 
here many striking memorials of our history, so closely interwoven with that 
of your own country. Some of them relate to events which we can contem- 
plate with feelings differing widely from those which animated the actors. 
The memorials of many a well-fought struggle attest the prowess of both 
nations ; they attest, too, our successful efforts to secure our independence, 
which you are too generons not to admit we should be unwilling to forget. 
The vast advantages, then unforeseen, which have accrued to both countries 
from their being united under one Government, might well have prompted 
the desire, although they did not justify the means, by which in earlier 
times it was sought to be accomplished. In prosecuting your inquiries, 
you view those subjocts to which your attention is called, divested of that 
passion which, in some measure, is the invariable accompaniment in scenes 
where we are the individual agents. We all now readily acknowledge the 
advantages derived from that union of the two conntries, which, at the 
beginning of the last century, was mourned over by many true patriots as 
the most dire calamity that could befal their country. Our literature is 
entwined with yours : we are united by ties which every one would lament 
to think could, by any contingency, be dissolved, I observe that, Amongst 
other subjects, you are to direct attention to our arabiteolure> la ^^f^olf ^. 
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our Btnictnres yon will find eridence that our architeets ried frith tbote of 
tiieiT own uga. Of these, Uelrose ia a atriking example ; and an intereitiog 

rcimen tUl recently eiiBted in this city. We are anfortunately unable to 
w Trinity College Church, hut the materials of which it was composed 
still remain, and we possess the meana for its restoration. The effort for 
that pnrpose will,'! feel assured, redoiTe the coimtenaDoe of the members of 
the Institute. I leave such details to the members of our Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries, whose pursuits are aliio to those which engage your attention. 
I cann'ot advert without sincere regret to the absence of one personally 
known to some, and by reputation, to all of you. I refer to Dr. Danid 
Wilson, author of " Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time," and of 
the " Prehistoric Annals of Scotland." His presence, on an occasion libs 
the present, would have been invaluable. We must all deplore Iha 
eipatria^on of one, whose unwearied energy and intelligence might have 
aroused, at such a meeting, a widely extended interest in eur Scottish 
Antiquities. There are other members of the Society who will readily 
assist your inquiries and discussions. Amongst those who are to give 
active aid I observe the name of Mr. Robert Chambera, who has devoted s 
large portion of bis valuable time to antiquarian research, and who is 
equally known in tho literary world in England as in his noUve conDtrj, 
We shall ail, however, accompany you cordially in a puraut which, 1 may 
say, ia universally acknowledged as the handmaid of history, and now takes 
ilB legitimate place as a science. It seems to me to psftake also of the 
natoro of a pious duty to the memory of our ancestors. Some of those 
memorials to which you direct our attention were formed by them for the 
express purpose of handing a record of their deeds down to posterity. It ii 
surely a duty incumbent on us to read the leasons which many of these wwe 
intended, and all of them are fitted, to teach. And now let me aigain ossnre 
you of a hearty welcome, and of our earnest desire that no effort may be 
wanting on our part to make your visit at once agreeable to yon, and si 
I trust and believe it will he, instructive to us. 

Lobs Talbot then said— It is my duty, in behalf of the Arahaeologicsl 
Institute, to return their beat thanks to the Lord Provost for the very kind 
ezpresaiona which he has used, and the cordial welcome which he has 
offered ua on the part of the Corooration and the citiiens of Edinburgh. 
Associated for the purposes we hare in view, it is ^ways particnloriy 
gratifying to meet with co-operation, but particularly from those insUtutioos 
which were founded centuries ago, and which ought to be our great bnlwotli 
for the protection of ancient monuments — I mean the Corporations. It it 
truly gratifying to find that at last we have a corporation of Bdinbor^ 
that really and sincerely feels it their duty to preserve the memorials of 
the ancient greatness of this country, and that it ia quite consistent with ell 
the advances of modem science and progress not to destroy vencrahle sod 
beantiful monuments because they happen to be ancient. It is truly 
gratifying to find that we have in Edinburgh a corporation that will not, 
we confidently hope, sanction the destruction of such a structure as Trinity 
Church, that will not sanction the destruction of a West Bow, and other 
places of old and venerable associations exposed to the destructive coarae 
of modem events. It is truly gratifying to find that public opinion and the 
opinion of this great city has set itself right in these reapecta. There do 
arise in the course of the revolutions to which this world is subject, certsin 
satumalia in which much ia destroyed, which afterwards the very destrojvs 
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mwld wish to bare restored. But there eomea a da; of repentuice, and it 
in gratify ing to find that throughout the length and breadth of thia gre&t 
country Buch a feeling is increasingly prevalent. One of the great objects of 
our society is to infuse throughout ail classes, high and loir, a respect for 
ancient monuments. Hitherto, the nanton destruction of such memorials 
has not been confined to one class ; the highly ^educated classes in many 
instances have been as guilty as the loirest and most ignorant. We trust 
that in future this cannot be the case, and not only that there will be an 
nnirersal feeling for the preservation of these monuments, but that it may 
be accompanied by a disposition to make available for scientific inquiry tUI 
that information which is so essential vrben any vestiges are discovered. We 
lire in an age when no pursuit partaking of a literary or scientific character 
can be looked upon as purely a matter of curiosity or of caprice. We lire 
in an age when Archaeology, which used to be the scoff of some years ago, 
is elevated to the rank of a Science, and takes its place as the handmwd of 
History, and when it is found to supply many of those deficiencies which we 
regret in history, and to explain many of those difficulties which the imper- 
fections or the contradictions of the Chronicles of the day continually present 
to the Historian. I may remark that, in these days of encroachments and 
annezations, there are one or two annexations which wo are fairly entitled 
to make. We cultivate the moat friendly feeling towards kindred societies, 
particularly the British Association, whose objects are to advance the 
interests of Scieuce ; still we cannot but feel that they occupy some grouod 
which does not in strict propriety belong to them. I cannot but think that 
their sections of Philology and Ethnography ought to belong to us, and 
1 think we ought to maVe an effort in order to obtain that coqcgsuoo. 
With respect to Edinburgh, it is most grstiFying to hold our first fordgn 
meeting, so to speak, in this city. It Certaiidy would have been delightful 
to have held it some years back, and to have had associated with us some 
of the earliest and most enlbuuastic friends of Archaeology. It would 
hare been delightful to have seen among us Charles Sharpe and Patrick Chal- 
mers, but above all, to have had among us that noble writer who has done 
BO much to promote a i-espect and veneration for things ancient, and who 
surrounded them with the wisard charm of his genius and imagination. 
We have also, as the Lord Provost mentioned, to regret the absence of 
Dr. Daniel Wilson. I hoped we sboold have had him here on this occanon. 
It is truly lamentable to think that a scholar of his high capacity and 
attainments should be thrown away where he is, banishea to the wilds of 
Canada, and I cannot forbear to express the earnest hope that before long 
he may be recalled in triumph to his native land. If we have to regret 
the absence of many votaries of our science, we have, however, great 
reason to be proud of those who are present. We have reason to be proud 
of Mr. Cosmo Innes, who has done mora to extend the knowledge uf 
ancient monastic history and family evidences than any antiquary in our 
country. We hare reason also to be proud of the reBearcbes of Mr. David 
Lfung, of the exertions which Mr. John Stuart has so successfully made to 
give a fresh impulse to the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, and not least, of 
his important work on the early "Sculptured Stones of Scotiand," the 
result of many years of indefatigable and intelligent research. One of the 
chief attractions of the Meetings of the Institute is the Museum. I am 
assured that, on the present occasion, owing to the liberality of private 
mdividnals and public bodies in contributing their treasurei for exhibition, 
VOL. xiii. 3 t 
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we bare never bad a more riried and interesting collection since I)m 
InBtitate was formed. I re^et that an extensive series of historkal 
portraits has not been included in these remarkable illnstratioDs of Scottidi 
historj and antiquities, as I believe there is no country which has greater 
treasures of that kind than Scotiand. Lord Talbot proceeded to state 
that the Society anticipated the honour of a visit at this meeting from the 
Duke of Northumberland, wbo bad in the most liberal manner permitted the 
Institute to place amoogst the treasures in the temporary museum msnj 
interestiug reliqust preserved in bis musemn at Alnwick Castle. That 
noble pati^n of tbeir ezsrtions had on many occamons girea his valued 
encouragement to this Society, and engaged in various important entctpriiH 
to promote the study of Arcfasaology, particularly in canaing a Survey to be 
made of the Roman Wail and ancient vestiges north of uie Tyne. This 
important contribution to Archaeological literature would shortly be pro- 
duced, through his Grace's liberality, and the ongiual Survey of the Wall 
of Sevems, recently completed by Mr. M'Laochlan, would by his Grace's 
kind permission be exhibited in the Museum, It was gratifying to notice, 
as they had often to complain of the apparent supbeness of the Govern- 
ment wherever science, antiquities and literature were concerned, the 
course adopted by Lord Panmure with reference to the Ordnance Surrey 
of Scotland. His Lordship had, at the suggestion of the Society of Auli- 
quariei, conveyed throngn their president, ttie Marquis of Breadalbaoe, 
given directions to the engiueera employed in the work to note down, in 
the course of tbeir investigations, everything relating to antiquities, and 
to mark correcUy all ancient sites connected with the different roada, ancient 
works or encampments to be metwith tbronghout the country; those would be 
a most important record and guide for future antiquaries. Being intiautetj 
connected with Ireland, Lord Talbot well knew the benefit derived fna 
the Survey there, where the greatest attention bad been paid to eveiytbing 
relating to antiquities ; and some of the details of that Survey bad beea 
published, containing the most curious and authentio recorda of matten 
conneoted with local vestigea After some remarks relating to Irith 
antiquities. Lord Talbot concluded by returaing the thanks of the Institute 
to the Lord Provost and the city for the kind welcome they had received 

The Rzv. Dk. Collinowood Bkocb then delivered a discourse On the 
practical Advauteges accruing from Archaeological inquiries. (This inter' 
eating address will be given in full in the ensuing volume of this Journal). 

Mr. Jaues Yatbs moved a vote of thanks to the learned historian of liia 
" Roman Wall," which waa carried by acclamation. 

Mr. CosHO Imkbs, after begging in name of the Senatos of the Univenilr. 
the Faculty of Advocates, and other learned bodies of Edinburgh, of whiA 
be was a member, to give the Institute a hearty welcome to that city, si 
had been done by the Lord Provost on behalf of the Municipality, pro- 
ceeded to offer a few remarks on the present state of arcboedogical slndy 
in Scotiand. He siud — If we look back at the etudy of antiquities — even 
as many of uB can remember it, thirty years ago — even as pursoed by the 
most intelligent antiquaries — we shall find no reason to be ashamed of its 
progress. We cannot but remember bow glibly we then iqioke of Romti 
bronxe tripods and Roman camp kettles. Every brass sword or axe wss 
Roman ! Every grave that coatMued an nm or marks of fire was eooS- 
dently ascribed to the Romans 1 Dealutg so freely with the Rtnnaia, it i> 
no wander that we took equal liberties with our own people, . Our antiquaries 
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and io-caBed hUtoriani — detpisingr noorSt, tat not yet scqiuiiited with 
(lie diatinctioas which limit the perioda of esch style of middle-age 
architecture — spoke loosely of churches and castles built before Uivlcolm 
Canmore—of surnames older than the Conquest — of historical facts that 
rested on the authority of Boece and his Veremund, or the later fables of 
Abercromby's '* Martial Aekievemtntt ! " Those wore the days for 
disputes and confident assertions about Culdees, by men who did not seek 
for their records, and Druids of whom we have no records ; while to the 
skirmisbiag inroads of Danes was attributed erery monument that bespoke 
peculiarly times of peace and leisure for its maDuTaotore. The delusion 
had not yet quite passed away which blinded the critics of the last centutr 
to the inoonustencies of what were published as "The Poems of Ossion, 
and prerented thdr winnowing the com from the chaff of M'Fherson. If 
those patriotic hallucinations are not gone quite, they are disappearing. 
And, not content with abolishing what ought to be obsolete, we hare made 
some progress towards a rational and solid system of national antiquities — 
apart alike from the credulity of an infant science, and the foolish denial of 
everything which we in our ignorance pronounce to be improbable. Uuch 
of that progress in systematising has been embodied in our friend Dr. 
Wilson's "PrehiHorie Arnialt." But no one would acknowledge more 
readily than Dr. Wilson himself, first, that in that work, system has hcen 
somewhat too much aimed at ; and, secondlr, that, however attractive and 
useful, it deals with but a small and surbordinate section of the antiquities 
of Scotland. Its period is professedly pre-historio, and we must not 
impute to it as blame that it omits from the na^onal antiquities heraldry^ 
charters — records — architecture — all that concerns written history, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts. These great fields have not, however, meanwhile 
lain unoultivated, as we trust to show, and it is as regards them chiefiy that 
we rejoice to have an opportunity like the present to comparo our specula- 
tions with the more matured and defined archaeological science of our 
neighbours of England. It is not the least proof of our advancement that 
such a body as the Archaeological Institute find ua worthy of a visit, and 
regard us as capable of appreciating it. We cannot forget that that body 
numbers among its members men distinguished in all branches of science 
aud literature, and who have joined to the highest reach of philosophy a 
genial love of Archaeological inquiry, I most not do more than allude to 
such men, some of whom are among us, aud some are soon to be. You 
know there are among them the great philosopher who, expatiating among 
the wooden of physical science, or the deeper mysteries of the human 
mind, thinks it no unworthy relaxation from severer studies to investigate 
the architecture and characteristics of our ancient cathedral churches. 
There are in their ranks men who hare placed Bnglish history on its true 
basis, by collecting its materials from the charters of the Anglo-Saxon 
age, and hare shown us a record, not of battles and genealogies, but of the 
real inner life of our Saxon forefathers. There are not wanting philo- 
logists to trace our Temocular tongue to its Germanic fountain, to fix ita 
dialects to each province, and to give precision to the artificial, and to some 
of OS, mysterious, system of old English rhythms. But while these men 
are conspicuous in the more abstruse parts of our common study, we see in 
the lUts of the Institute names well known and dear to the lover of ancient 
and medinval art, the numismatist, the ecclesiologist, the herald, the 
collector of seals, to all who have studied antiquities in any of its hundred 
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bruioheB. And let us not fear that lucfa gnests will not find fitting wt^eome 
from men worthy of them here. They wEl find kmong us, I think, a wdi- 
trained band of lealoos antiquaries— men who hare the true feeling for old 
learning, old art, old manners, ereiything old but old error. They will 
find men here already known to the world, and whom I need not point to — 
writers who have illuitrated their conntry's history, or gathered with filial 
care the scattered fragments of her early poetry and song. Others thoe 
are, less known beyond onr own territory, not less inatnimental in uding 
the oDward progress of Archaeology. We hare a few scholars dee{ily 
engaged in investigating genuine Iloman antiqmties, a few leoloiu 
numismatists, one or two heralds, one or two — alas ! bnt one or tiro— 
philologists, little inclined to benefit the world by their luonbrations on the 
interesUng mixture of tengnea among ns. tVe will make yoa acqoainted, 
too, with some scholars who, conscious though they be of powers that coold 
command popularity and night aspire to fame, yet derote their time to & 
study of records, statistics, and charter learning ; some of them <mlj st 
rare interrals delighting the public with an occanonal essay on early Scotch 
architecture, others giving the leisure of many years to the patient inveati- 
gation of a mysterions class of primfeTal monuments, the result of which 
is shown in a work like that recent noble production of the Spalding Clob.' 
These are the pursuits of cultivated intellect. But you are not to beliere 
that, where these are followed, the subordinate assistants — the handmaids 
of history and antiquarian science — are neglected. Let the herald, or the 
lover of ancient seals, of antique gems, pay a visit to the workshop of osr 
friend Henry Lsing, and be will find himself in the presence of no commoo 
workman, no illiterate collector. But we have among ns to-day other 
archaeologists beudes onr friends of the Institute, and our brethren erf the 
Soaetai Aniiquariorum Scotice. During those times when silver Tweed 
divided hostile kingdoms, and we on this side the Border spoke of our oaU 
memUt of England, a common enmity to England miited Scotland with 
France. We borrowed much from her — manners, langnsge, arts, «e 
Dcrtainly imitated her orchitectare ; we are said to have copied her 
cookery. We gave in return that which we could— at all timea the staple 
of our country ; we sent bands of hardy, adventurous Scots — yon^ 
Quentin Durwards, if not Crichtons — to make their way, to push their 
fortune with the sword or with the pen. The French armies orafiowel 
with them. The French universities were half Scotch. Folitical- cirensH 
stances still bound ns closely to Trance when our James V. married sneecs- 
sively two French Princesses, aud his daagbter Mary became for a short 
space Queen of France as well as of her old uorrow kingdom. We sr 
not, then, to be astonisbed that our history has attracted the sympathy w 
Frenchmen. While Mignet has given us perhaps the first honest narrstiTe 
of Mary's life, a countryman of bis has published the most eitensire sad 
valuable collection of State papers concerning the intercourse of Scetlsod 
with France, that has ever been brought together for laying the foundstiou 
or illustrating our history. Another scholar of France, who has abeadj 
done much for philology and early literature, has employed hia iMsnn >■ 
tracing the history and adventures of some of those Scotch knigbt-errsals 
who spent their lives in his country. I have heard that he finds the 
territory of Anbigny, near Orleans — the Lordship with which our Stnsit, 

< ScDlphired Slonea of Seotlanil. By JoIid SUurt, See. Soc Ant Scot., AbeidM : 
printed lor the SpUding Club, 4to. 
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the High CoBiUble of France, was rewarded for hit gallantrj at Bangfi — 
BtUI tenanted b; numeroos Stuarls, preaerring the Dame of their heroic 
Lord through four centuries. He wilt tell ua that he haa diacovered an 
idiom, fonnerlj well know d in France, as the " Paioit Ecouaia." He can 
eren produce specimens of verse printed io that mongrel dialect. 

£nt now, as to the purpose — the permanent benefit to be derived from 
a gatheriog lilie the present. Shall we do for our modest pursuit — a 
porsuit that has alwajs attracted scholars and gentle natnrea — what a 
greater Association has done for higher science ? I think we cannot fall. 
I^t us became acquiunted with those pressing forward in the same career ; 
let as measure our achievements, our deficiencies, onr powers, with theirs ; 
let ns team to take pleasure in cordial co-operation w in generous rivalry. 
There is a freemasonry in our sabject. All countries contribute to illnstrate 
it i all other studies hear upon it. Every scholar ia an antiquary ; all good 
antiquaries are friends and brothers. 

Mr, CoLQUHOUK, of Killermont, proposed a cordial vote of thaaks to 
Professor Innes, and to the learned institutioDS of Edinburgh, whose kind 
feeling towards the Institute he had expressed in so gratifying a manner. 
Mr. Colquhoun adverted to the important lessons and elevating impulse to 
which the study of the past, pursued in Its legitimate bearing, should ever 
tend. The acknowledgment was seconded by Mr Joseph Hdhtib, V.P. 
Sec. AnL, and passed nnanimously. 

A communication was received from His Grace the Ddee of Kobthuubgr- 
LAHD, expressing his intention to be present during some part of the 
proceedings of the meeting, accompanied by the Signor Canina, President 
of the Museums of the Ca^Htol of Rome, and his Grace proposed that 
distinguished antiquary as an Honoraiy Foreign Member of the Institute. 
Signor Canina was forthwith elected by acclamation.' 

The meeting then adjourned. The Temporary Museum of the Institute 
was arranged in the newly completed buildings of the National Gallery, by 
the soDction of the Lords Commissioners of her Msjesty's Treasury, and 
with the approval of the Hon. the Board of Maoufactures. Various objects 
of historical or antiquarian interest were also liberally made accessible to 
the Institute, more especially the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and the collections formed by the principal public institutions. 
Permission to view the Regalia, preserved at the Castle, was granted by the 
Lord Provost and the aathoriUes ; access to Holyrood Palace was conceded 
by the Chief Commissioner of her Mojestj's Public Works ; and by 
sanction of the Deputy Clerk Register of Scotland, an important chrono- 
logical aeries of Scottish Charters from the earliest period, and a selection 
of interesting Historical Documents, were submitted to inspection in her 
Majesty's General Register House. The visitors of that invaluable depo- 
sitory were received with the most obliging attention by Mr. Joseph 
Robertson and other gentlemen connected with the establishment. 

At the evening meeting in Queen Street Hall, — 

Mr. Robert Chahbebs read a memoir on " The Ancient Buildings of 
Edinburgh and the Historical Associations connected with them." Ur. 
Chambers said Edinburgh was not a town of much consequence till the 

' Whilst this report wss in the press, exprewm of deep regrst at the nntimely 

the Md inUilligeiiM of the sodden death loM of one whose refined taste and attein- 

of this accompliihed aoti^oarj hu tnenta wcrs scarcely eqoaUed by oo* ol 

vMched Di. We cannot reAvin rrom the his contemponiies. ^.I(.)OQlC 
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latter p^t of tlie XlVth Gentuty. FroitBart speaks of it in 1385 u tlte 
Paris of Scotland. He aa.j» it did not contain so manjr as 4000 homes, 
meaning, bejond a doubt, 400, for it then conBiated of bat a single streeL 
No honses of that era BumTe to proTo how small, rude, and frail thej were ; 
wood continued to be a large material in the domestic architecture of onr 
citj throughout the XVth ceotaij, during which Edinburgh wai gradnallj 
becoming a town of importance, a frequent seat of Parliament, uid the 
rcHidence of the monarch. A house had an inner stone fabric, but there 
was always a wooden front six or leren feet in advance, formed bj projee^ 
ing beams. We do not probablj possess in Edinburgh any houses of older 
date than the close of the XVth century. About that time the Cowgale 
was biulding (a name which appears to be a corruption of " Sou'gat«." i.e., 
Bouthgate) as a new town or suburb for the accommodation of the higher 
class of people. A few of the primitive houses of the Cowgate, built about 
1490 or 1500, still exist, and ore interesting as the contemporaries of maaj 
castles, the ruins of which are now scattered over the country. Thej con- 
sist of a ground floor, for shops, a galleried floor abore, and a series of 
attics. The style of door seen in all these early wooden honses is remark- 
ably elegant. The next stage of house-building gives us the same ftHin, 
with merely a little more elevation and the addition of some ornamental 
work. About 1540, houses were three and four storeys high. The gallery 
in front of the first floor was usually open. There the family could yn- 
menade and enjoy the open air in privacy and comparative safety. Of the 
wooden-fronted houses of about 1540 we have siill Heveral interesting speci- 
mens, serving to recal to us Uary'a reign. There is a fine example at the 
head of the West £ow. The covered space in front of the booths is still 
open, and used for the exliibition of merchandiae, tliough of a humble kind. 
In this respect, the house forms a lost surviving relique of what the High 
Street was in mercantile respects in the XVIth century. Three or four 
specimens of this form of house are still to be seen along the north side of 
the High Street. The characteristic features of all are alike — the strong 
skeleton-work of stone, with the wooden front six or seven feet in advaoee, 
the outside stone stair projecting into the street, and the handsome moulded 
doorway. Ooe good specimen opposite the head of Niddry Street is worthy 
of special notice, on account of its double form. In 1572, when the castle 
and the city were in possession of the Queen's party and beleaguered by 
the troops of the Regent, the exigencies of the people for fuel led to the 
demolition of many of the timber buildings. The latest example of honses 
with wooden fronts is in the Netherbow, dated 16U0, Themedisaval custom 
of putting inscriptions on houses was displayed largely in Edinburgh, bat 
not so much before the Reformation as after. Having given many in- 
teresting specimens of these quaint inscriptions, Mr, Chambers proceeded (o 
state that houses wholly composed of stone, which before the reign of Msiy 
had been rare exceptions, began after that period to become common. Tbe 
earliest examples were built by wealthy citisena. The stone manuons of tb« 
latter part of the XVIth century were constructed in a very substantial 
manner. From the reign of Charles I. there was a continual progress 
towards plainer forms. During the first half of the XVIIIth century the 
growing prosperity of Scotland expressed itself in Edinburgh in a wish for 
more liberal and airy accommodations. As an example of the taste of tbsl 
period, we may take James's Court, built about 172S, Conveuieneea for 
cleanliness, supply of water, and lighting were, however, almost unknown. 
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Ko botiBe in Edbburgh built ftt tbat period tras witbout a small closet off 
iho dining-room for private deTotional eiercise. The latter half of tbe 
XVllIth century saw the Old Town tbrofm into tbe shade b; the elegant 
streets of tbe New, 

Tbe memoir was illustrated bj nameroiu drawings, cbieflj prepared, with 
much artistic skill, by Ur. W. F. Watson. 

On the motion of Mr. Joseph Robertson, a vote of thanks was given to 
Ur. Chambers, and the prooeediogs closed. 



Wedkxsdat, Jult 24. 

A meeting of tiio Section of Histort took place, by the kind permission 
of the Royal Society, in tlieir rooms at the Rojal Institution, Cosuo Inhes, 
Esq. (President of the Section), in tbe Chair. — The following Memoirs 
were read : — 

" Contract betwist the Town Council of Edinburgh and William Ajtoune, 
for completing the building of Heriot's Hospital, Doc. 1631, and Feb. 1632; 
with a brief notice of tbe foundation of the Hospital." fi; David Laiko, 
F.S.A.SeoL 

" Tho Ossianio Cantroversy." fij the Hon. Lord Neateb. 

" On the Condition of Lothian previous to its Annexation to Scotiand." 
By J. HoDoaos Hihde, V. P. Soc. Ant, Newcastle. 

" Notice of a Document relating to the Knights Templars in Scotlsnd, tn 
1298." By Joseph Robertson, F.S.A. Scot. 

The Section of Antiiicities assembled in the Queen Street Hall, Edwi:( 
Guest, Esq., LL.D., Master of Coius College, Cambridge (President of tho 
Section), in the Chair. 

A memoir was commanicated by Edward Charlton, Esq., M.D., Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries of NewcasUe, " On a Runic Inscription 
discovered during the recent works of restoration at Carlisle," A paper on 
the same subject was also contributed by the Rev. Joiuf Madohan, Rector 
of Bewcastie, Cumberland. 

A memoir was read, " On the Barrier of Antoninus Pius, extending from 
the shores of tho Forth to the Clyde." By John Bdchahan, Esq., 
of Glasgow. 

Jaues Suith, Esq , of Jordan HjU, communicated a notice of the 
Discovery ef the City of Lasea, in Crete. 

John Stuart, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
then read a valuable dissertation " On the Early Sculptured Monuments of 
Scotland." He observed that they might be considered the earliest exist- 
ing czpressiooB of the ideas, and tho most genuine records of the skill, of 
the early inhabitants of the country. He referred to tho general use of 
pillars as memorials of events from the earliest period, and to the occnr- 
rence of such pillars in Scotiand, both singly and in circular groups, aa 
sepulchral memorials. The earliest notices furnished to us by our nation^ 
historians serve only to show that the purpose and meaning of tiie sculptured 
pillars bad been forgotten before tho time when these notices were written. 
According to Boece, the hieroglyphic figures on them were borrowed from 
the Egyptians, and were used by the natives in place of letters ; and both 
lie and subsequent historians have assigned a Danish origin to many of 
tliem — an idea which is quite repudiated bjr the present race of Danish 
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antiquaries. Mr. Stuart stated that the cku of atoaes to wMch lie desired 
to call attention camprised about 160 specimens. These oonnsted either oT 
rude nnhewa pillars, on which were sculptured various symlx^ figures ; 
of obloDg dressed slabs, having croaaea and other figures cut on their sur- 
face ; and in a few cases of cnicifonn pillars with sculpture. The sjmboli 
of most frequent occurrence were stated to be — 1st, two circles cooDccted 
by croBs hnes (familiariy termed the spectacle ornament), which was some- 
times trarersed by a figure resembling the letter Z ; 2nd, serpents, snne. 
times alone, and at other times pierced by a figure the samo as that last 
mentioned; 3rd, a orescent; 4th, an animal resembling an elephant; 
5tli, a mirror and comb ; 6th, a fish.* Besides these figures the stones pre- 
sented instances of priests in their robes with books, men shooting wi^ the 
bow and arrow, bird-headed human figures, processions of religious, centaurs, 
monkeys, lions, leopards, deer, and beasts of the chase, besides many 
others. It appeared that while the same symbols perpetually occurred on 
different stones, jet on no two stones was the arrangement the aame, whieli 
seemed to imply a moaning and intention in the arrangement of tfaem. 
Their geographical distribution was then adverted to, and it appeared that 
of those stones between the Dee and the Spey by far the larger number 
were rude pillars, having incised symbols without crosses ; while in the 
country on either side, the stones combined elaborate croaaes with the 
symbols aa well as with scenes of various kinds, exhibiting in many cases 
minute pictures of dress, armour, hunting, and other subjects. The symbols, 
except in two coaos, were not found in the country south of the Forth, and 
were thus confined to the ancient country of the Picts. There was one 
stone having an inscription, in letters hitherto undeoiphered, but which to 
the learned eyes of the late Br. Mill, of Cambridge, preaented die appear- 
ance of the Pbienician charaoter ; four of the stones had inscriptious in 
the ancient Ogham character, and one presented an inscription in letters 
not unlike those of the old Irish character. Mr. Stoart then pointed cot 
various points of analogy and difference between the Scotch crosses and 
those in Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Usn. He adverted to the 
striking similarity of the style of ornament on the Scotch crosses 
to that in the ancient Irish and Saxon manuscripts, end drew the 
conclusion that while there were many points common to tho crosses 
of all the countries referred to, yet those in Sootbnd bor; mort 
strongly the impress of Irish art, as exhibited on remains of various sorts, 
ranging in point of date from the Vllth to the Xlth century. Nw was 
this different from what might have been expected, for while the genial 
influences of Christianity were imparted to different districts of Scotlsnd 
through other and earlier missions, yet to that of St. Colamba and hit 
followers must be attributed the widest range and the moat abiding 
impression. In Ireland it was customary for St. Patrick to consecrate 
the pillar stones of tho heathen to Christian uses, and the erection <£ 
crosses seems to have followed ; while several instances existed to sbow 
the erection of crosses at lona in the time of St, Columha to mark evcnu 
of various sorts ; and it might be supposed that crosses were erected in 
Scotiand by the early missionaries, in place of tho older stonea oftbe 
native inhabitants, with the view of altering and sanctifying the principles, 
whatever they were, which led them to set up their rode pillars. Of the 
Scotch stones referred to, above sixty have been found in some degree of 

* The pricdpal symbols here enomerated, are nolieed, Arch, Joan. voL li p. W. 
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conneoUoQ with ancient ecclesiutical sites, and most of tbose which hare 
been dag tbtmi have shown traocs of human Bepnlture. It appeared also 
diat diggings had been mode in sereral stone circles called "Drnidicol," 
and that there also sepulchral deposits of Torious sorts had been discorered. 
It was stated that the sculptured stones occurred in groups in Torious parts 
of the ooanti7, as well as the unsculptured pillars which were so often 
found in the shape of circles. The recent discoTcr^ of a sarcophagus at 
Goran had enabled us to trace the ornaments and figures of men and 
animals so common on the crosses to a use undoubtedlj sepulchral ; and 
the fact that some of the symbols had been found on silver ornaments dug 
from the sepulchral monnd at Norriea Law, led to the same result.* With 
regard to the sculptured stones, Ur. Stuart was inclined to hold them aa 
B^ulcbroi monoments, and that the circles were also intended to serve for 
this end, and probabljr others not known to us. As to the omamentatioa 
on the crosses and on other mediraval remains, Mr. Stuart supposed that it 
might have descended from the central reservoir of Roman civilisation ; 
hut if the symbols could also he derived from this source, we should 
oaturallf eipect to find them in other countries open to the same influence. 
Hitherto, however, no instance of the symbols had been found in other 
countries, and the only inference which remained was, that most of them 
were peculiar to a people on the north-east coast of Scotland, who used 
them, at least portly, on sepulchral monuments ; that the early missionaries 
found them in ose on their arrival, and adopted them for a time, in a more 
elaborate shape, on their Christian monuments, as is seen on those stonea 
where the cross and other Christian sjmbols occur along with the figures 
on the ruder pillars, llr. Stuart's observations were illustrated by draw- 
ings of the different symbols referred to in the paper, in their simple form 
as they occurred ou the rude pillars, and also in their elaborate ^ape on 
the sculptured crosses; and the volume of representations of the Sculptured 
Stones, newly completed for the Spalding Club, was submitted to the 
meeting, 

Iiord Talbot de Maiahiob, in proposing a vote of thanks to Hi. Stuart, 
referred to the great value of bis memoir, and of the indefatigable research 
with which he hod pursued the investigation of a subject of great interest. 
Archaeobgists were deeply indebted to Mr. Stuart for the admirable work 
recently produced by him under the auspices of the Spalding Club, by 
which a fresh light had been thrown on an important class of ancient 
remains hitherto scarcely known to the antiquary, except through the 
illustrations of the monuments of a limited district, produced by the late 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers. 

By the kind invitation of the Lord Provost and the Governors of Heriot's 
Hospital, the members of the lostituto were received at that Institution, 
and inspected the architectural features of the structure, as also various 
ancient reliques there preserved. At two o'clock they partook of a 
collation in the hall, and subsequently proceeded under the guidance of 
Mr. Robert Chambers to visit the more remarkable ancient buildings and 
sites of historical interest in the Old Town, the Canongate, Uc. terminatiDg 
with the Castie. 

An evening meeting took place in the Queen Street Hall. A ducourse 

< ThsM omamsnta ire figorad in tbls Hoieum of the Institute st the Edinburgh 

Jonmal, toL vi., p- 2«9, and thev were Meeting. ( nODolp 

exhibited b]F Uc*. DuQdas Dnriiam in the ^^'.•KJ^l^ 
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nu delivered by the Rev, J. Coluhowoos Bruoe, LL.D., tm tbe 
Sculptaies of Traj»ii's Column, and tbe UlustratioDB which tbe; rappl; in 
regudtothe Militory TruiBactions of the Romans in'BrituD. Acont- 
plete Beriea of representation h of the Sculptures on a large sule wai 
displaced, prepared under Dr. Bruce's direction. 

A notice was also communicated of the Diplomatic Correspondenee 
regarding Public Affairs in Scotland and England at the latter paft of tbe 
XVIth century, comprised in the official reports or Selaxkmi mode b; the 
envoys of the Republic of Venice to the Doge and Senate ; with a 
transcript and transJatioo of one of the most interesting portions of the 
Collection, concerning the succession to tbe throne, and the position of 
Mary Queen of Scots. These valuable historical materials irere bnngfat 
before the Institute by the Rev. John Daiuas, Rector of Skellen, 
Cumberland, by the kind permission of Henry Howard, Esq., of Grej. 
stoke Cikstle, in whose possession the Diplomatic collections are preserved. 

Thursday, July 25. 

An excursion was mode by special train to Abboteford, and the 
Tweedside Abbeys, — Melrose, Dryburgh, and Kelso. In the evening the 
members were received by tbe Hon. Lord Neaves and Hrs. Neaves, at a 
Conversasione, and a very numerous party enjoyed their kind faospitalhies 
on this o 



Friday, July 26. 

The Historical Section assembled at the apartments of the Royal Society, 
Cosuo Innes, Esq., presiding, and the following Memoirs were read : — 

On tbe Progress and Prospects of Science in Scotland at the close of 
the sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth century, as compsred 
with tbe same at Cambridge a century later ; with illustrations of serenl 
remarkable coincidences between the Genius, the Studies, and iht 
Discoveries, of Napier of Merchistoun, and Sir Isaac Newton. By 
Mark Napier, Esq., Advocate, 

The Four Roman Woys.— By Enwix QcBBT, Esq., LL.D., Master of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

On tbe Connection of Scotland ultb the Pilgrimage of Grace.— Bj 
W. Htltok D, Lonqbtaffb, Esq., F.S.A. 

In the meeting of tbe Section of Architecture, the chmr waa taken by 
the Rev, W, Whewell, D,D. (President of the Section]. The foUowing 
Memoirs were received. 

Sketch of the History of Architecture in Scotland, Ecclesiastical sod 
Secular, previous to the union with England in 1707. — By Joseph Robeht- 
son, Esq., F.S.A, Scotland. [Printed in this volume, p. 228.) 

Notices of the various styles of Glass Painting, chieQy as accessory to tlw 
Decorations of Ecclesiastical Structures; illustrated by parallel eiamplei 
of design in MSS., Sculptures and Fresco decorations in the Middle Age*- 
— By George Scharp, Esq., F.S.A. 

On Dunblane Cathedral, and the Correspondence between ita Archilw- 
tural history and that of the Cathedral of LUndaff.— By Edward Fxebiui(, 
Esq., M.A. 

On the Remains of Sweetheart Abbey {Al^xtda diikit oordii) i" 
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Oallowftf , aftemrdi called New Abbey, and thaii uchiteotunl peculiaritiei, 
— By the Her. J. L, Pbtit, F.S.A. 

Id tbe afternoon an exennion was made, througb tbe hospitable imitation 
of the Right Hon. R. C. Nisbet Hamilton, M.P., t» Dirleton Coatle, where 
luocheOD was kindlj prorided for the numerous riti ton, and the remarkable 
remains of that fine example of the Edwardian fortress were examined 
under the obliging guidance of Mr. JoBeph Robertson. 

At the evening meeUng in the Queen-stret Hall, Professor Simpson 
delivered a discourse on the Vestiges of Roman Surgery and Uedicine in 
Scotland and England. Ho obserred that there were in Britain, during its 
ooonpation by the Romans, two classes of physicians — those engaged in the 
public serrice, and private practitioners. There was no donbt that tbe 
Roman onny was aocompanied by a medical staff ; there were incidental 
references to them in anoient authors, and monumental tablets to Roman 
amy phyuciana had been discorered in this country. The existence of 
private practitioners appeared by tbe fact that a considerable number of 
medicine-stamps had been discovered, bearing the name of the physician, of 
a disease, and of the medicine used for its cure.' He alluded also to surgical 
instruments, which had been found in this country, especially tbe remark- 
able collection in tbe possession of the Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart., at 
Peanycuick. House near Edinburgh. Some of them are similar to those 
discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The laamod Professor 
remarked that some of the noted inventions, usually regarded as of the 
most recent times, had been forestalled centuries ago. Reference was made 
to relics of Roman pharmacy, and some medicine bottles of various forms 
were shown ; tbe so-called lachrymatories found in graves, he suggested, 
might bo medicine bottles buried with articles of food and dress, whicli 
were believed to be necessary for the departed in another world. The 
Professor also exhibited a nursing-bottle, discovered at York with Romao 
remains ; these objects aro occasionally found in the graves of children. 
A reference to dietetic vestiges and relics was followed by some remarks 
on the medicinal herbs introduced into this country by the Romans — a 
sabject regarding which very little is yet known. The amount of informa- 
tion possessed by Boman physicians, as to all diseases. Dr. Simpson 
observed, was very remarkable. They were defective in anatomy and 
physiology — the dissection of tbe human subject was not then practised — 
but all diseases which were matter of direct observation were well described, 
and Galen noticed 120 diseases of the eye, as many perhaps as are known 
at the present day. They were acquunted with all ^e mysteries of dental 
surgery, and false teeth wore very conunou among Roman ladies and 
geuUemen, if we may believe Martial. AIL the principal surgical operations 
now known were described by Roman authors, and they were acquainted 
with the use of anssthetio agents for producing sleep in operations which 
were attended with pain, mandragora being used for that purpose. 
Professor Simpson allnded to some other matters in which tbe Romans 
were farther advanced than modem nations in times of boasted civilisation, 
snch as cities fully drained, extramural cemeteries, and baths in a state of 
great perfection. Professor Simpson has sabseqaently published an inter- 
estbg memoir,' to which we may refer those of our readers who desire 

* See Prorenar SimpMm's v&Iiubla ■ PoblUlied by Sutharisnd aqd Knox, 

inemoin on medicine itampi of the Romu Edinburgh, Svo., 185^ (^ i(.)OQ [C 

Period, in tha Hontfaly Medical Joonul. o 
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Eurther infonnation oa Bobjecta comieoted with the knowledge of me^OH 
in Roman time B. It is entitled — " Wu the Roman Anny proTided with 
Medical Offioera ? " It is accompanied by a representation of the inMiip- 
tion to the memory of ^nicttu, found at Housesteads on the Roman WUl. 
At the close of the meeting the membere of the Inatitnte proceeded to the 
residence of the Lord Proroat and Mrs. HelTille, by whose Kindnesa a teij 
agreeable ConTcrsaaione terminated tho varied occupations of tiiis day. 



Saturday, Jeilt 26. 

At ton o'clock a meetiogwasheldat the Queen Street Hall; Lord Talbot 
DB Malahide preaiding. Mr. J, M. Kguble delivered a disconrae on the 
antiquities of the Heathen period , with more especial reference to the illuBtn- 
tiona of their types and peculiar character preaentedbyezamplea anddrawingi, 
exhibited in the Temporary Museum. He referred firat to the epecimena of 
uicieut urns which bad been discovered in recent times, drawing particnlor 
attention to those found in Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland. Some 
are exceedingly elegant in deaign, and display much taste and akill in 
tho execution of their ornament. In others, of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
thia beauty of shape and decoration is not found. From these eircom- 
staoces, he was led to draw a diatinctlon between the periods to which they 
belonged. It appeared to him, when he looked at the elegant form sad 
beautiful ornamentation of some of these urns, that it was inconsistent to 
suppose that so much taste for design existed contemporaneoasly irith the 
productions of the inferior specimens. He tben proceeded to make some 
obaerTations on the weapons of warfare employed by the ancients, and 
referred at length to the implements of stone ; there was no reason, 
aa Mr. Kemble observed, to suppose that these did not exist in many 
eaaes contemporaneoualy with, aa well as previously to, the weapons and 
implements of metal, inasmuch aa, long after the discovery of metals, men 
would continue to use the ancient form of implements. Thia would more 
particularly be the case in reference to matters connected with religion. 
In reference to implementa of stone, nothing was more rcmfirkable ihan 
the aimilarity of their forms all over the world. Thia was, no doubt, owing 
to the nature of the material of which they were made. A.rrow-faeads 
were amongst the objecta which, it might readily be suppoaed, had been 
made of stone, long after metals had been used for purposes both of war 
and peace. The arrow was a thing to be thrown away, and therefore 
would be made of the leaa valuable material. The same might be said of 
apear-heads and other missiles intended to be thrown at the enemy. Be 
then proceeded to remark that nothing was more common than to asi^ 
that bronsse weapons were of Celtic origin. But this was unquestionably 
erroneous. Bronic, it was shown, was among the ancients the heroic 
metal, and was, doubtless, spoken of by Homer poetically, in allndro to 
the arms of bis heroea, when the metal in question was not litenlly 
referred to. Bronze bad been employed long prior to the nse of iron, tad 
BO doubt was capable of forming a weapon that would readily take a sharp 
edge. 

Mr. David Laimo, F.S.A. Scot., then read a communicatloa on the 
Portraits of Lady Jane Grey. 

Mr. A. H. Bbihd. F.S.A., read a Memoir on tlie Histoiy .of ibe 
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STBtematio Claanfication of PrimeTal R«lica. (Printed in this volnme, 
p. 209.) 

The mee^Dg then adjourned to the Maseum, where Mr, Kemble 
reinined the Rubject of his diacouree, and gave some highly instructiTe 
ohHiradons on the vestiges of the Earlier Periods, ss illustrated by the 
oitensire series of entiqnities of stone and bronie, from all parts of Great 
firitwo, and Ireland, there hronght together, as also bj the extensife 
display of dranbgs representing reliques of the same classes, preserved in 
the museums at Dublin, at Hanover, and other collections in Germany. 
This remarkable assemblage of drawings was oontribnted to the Museum 
of the Institute by tbe Council of the Boyal Irish Academy and by 
Mr. Kemble. 

Mr. GsoHfiE BcHARF, Jun., F.S.A., also gave an interesting discourse 
in the Museum, in explanation of tbe extensiTe series of drawings of 
examples of medieval art, and of tbe use of mosaic decorations as accessory 
to architecture, prepared by his skilful pencil and displayed in the Museum. 
Mr. Scharf subtequently gave, in the Museum, a detailed and artistic 
notice of tbe extensive series of sculptured ivories, contributed by Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., Mr. Webb, and other collectors, whose kindness 
bad enriched the display there presented, accompanied also by a large 
assemblage of casts from acutptures in ivory sent for exhibition by the 
Amndel Society. 

A numerous party accompanied Mr. Robert Chambers at a later hour, 
and under his kind direction visited St. Qiles' Church, Holyrood Palace, 
and the Maiioa Dim. the Magdalene Chapel, Ccwgate, with its windows of 
stained glass, stated to he the only remains of tbeir kind, of earlier date 
than the Refonnation, now existing in Edinburgh. Mr. J. H. Parker 
offered some remarks on the architectural peculiaritiea of these and other 
buildings to which the attention of the party was addressed, and the 
examination terminated witli a visit to St. Anthony's Chapel and Hermitage, 
and the elegant little vaulted structure known as St. Margaret's Well, 
now entombed in the sub-structure of a Railway station. 

In the evening the members of the Institute assembled, by the kind 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Chambers, and found a very hearty 
welcome at their residence in Doune Terrace. A selection of Scottish- 
songs and ancient melodies, chiefly of tbe XVIth and XVlIth centuries, 
formed a very pleasant and appropriate feature of tliia gratifying soir^. 

MONDAT, JnLT 38. 

A meeting was held, at ten o'clock, in the rooms of the Royal Society, 
Cosmo Innes, Esq., presiding ; and tlie following Memoira were read : — 

Notice of an unpnblished letter from James V., king of Scots, addressed 
to Henry VIII.. in 1526. By Joseph Bdhtt, Esq., Chapter House, 
Westminster. (Printed in this volume, p. 270.) 

On King Edward's spoliations in Scotland, in 1296 : and nnpublished 
evidenoe renting to tbe Coronaiion Stone. By Joseph Huhteb, Esq., V.P. 
Sec. Ant. (Printed in this volume, p. 245.) 

Sir Hemrt Dbtdex, Bart., made a eommnnication regardbg the 
antiqumes of Orkney and Shetland, and described various interesting 
remains of a very ancient date. He in particular referred to the cathedrid 
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,of St. Hagniu, Kirkwall,' Se deuribed the state of deotj into whieli it 
had fallen previous to Goveniment Bpendtng aboot SOOOf. np<m it in 
1846. He then spoke of certain differeoces which had arisen between 
Goremment and the Burgh Council — the latter having now taken tho 
matter into their hands, and committed, aa the Institute must conuder, 
some harbarona ontrages. Thej had entirely screened off tho chdr from 
the nave, in order to use the former as a parish church, the screens closing 
up the spaces between three of the finest arches. They had raised tlie 
floor four feet, thus hiding all the bases of the pillars, and had put in s 
gallery that hid the cafutals, and the erection of which had knocked off 
considerable portions of the foliage. In fact, they had just dealt wilh 
these ornaments as a man had dono some years ago, who, on being told to 
clean the cobwebs and dust from these beautiful carvings, thought he had 
made a great discovery when he hit upon the plan of knocking them off 
altogether. They had dug up the remains of Bishops and Earls iviUiaat 
any care for the pregervation of their tombs. They had built a chimney 
going up from the transept, and hod knocked great holes under the 
windows of the aisles to admit ventilating pipes. He hoped his Scotch 
friends vonld keep a sharp eye on these doings, and not allow these 
venerable buildings to be thus sacrilegiously dealt with. 

Lord Neaves remarked that he was formerly Sheriff of Orkney, and he 
woe glad to say lie bad no concern whatever in this sacrilege, nor, as he 
believed, had his succeswr in that office. He could speak with the higbeit 
commendation of the constant zeal and enthuaiaim with which Sir UuiTy 
Dryden hod devoted himself to the investigation of the antiquities of Orkney 
and Shetland. He regretted exceedingly the disgraceful condition to 
which, 03 Sir Henry bad stated, the venerable cathedral of St. Uognni 
had been brought through the recklessness of the local anthoritiea. 

Mr. Robert Chambers read a paper on Edinburgh Castle as it existed 
before the siege of 1573. He aaid that in the present Edinburgh Castle, 
under the mai^ of a modem military station and barrack, were the broken 
and degraded remains of a national fortress and royal residence of the old 
days of Scottish independence. He proposed to attempt to trace the 
history of the principal old buildings, and to show as for as possible what 
the Castle waa before the great alterations which it sustained in con- 
sequence of the memorable siege of 1573. Previous to that time the 
buildings of the Castle were less numerona, as it showed scarcely any beycod 
the limits of the upper platform of rock or citadel, towards the east. Oa 
the lower and wider platform, towards the north and west, there waa little 
beudes a wall of defence running along the autnmit of the cliff, with 
turrets at intenrals, and having in it a postern whence it was possible to 
descend the face of the rock. Notwithstanding its limited accommodation, 
however, it appeared to have been proposed in 1523 to have a gonisoa of 
400 soldiers within the Castle. On the upper platform were vations 
buildings, some of which still existed, while others have been demolished 
in the siege referred to, or had given way to more common-place stmctores. 
At the north-east angle was a palace which had been used by successive 
Scottish Sovereigns before Holyrood existed. We have no means of 

7 This high); <Dletfestiilg fabric, com- Ecdewastie^ Antiquities of Seodsn^ 

meuced, u it ia believed, by Earl Ronald, vol. ii., pUtes 42 to 47, which niaj[ ia^ 

In IISB, forms the subject of Kverml tbe i^ider to appredala tbo injatin 

pUtes in Mr, Biilinga' Bttroaial and noticed by Sir H. Uiyden. 
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(racing tbis paUce to a very early dati. l!he uintly Queen Margaret, ebn- 
»ort of Halcoloi Canmore, lived in Bdinbargh Castle at the end of the 
Xlth centurj, but none of the existing buildings could be identified as of 
ber time, with the exception of ttie auiall chapel itanding detached on the 
loftiest pinnacle of the rock, which, after a longperiod of negleot, had been 
repaired a few jears ago. The massive series of buildings which rose from 
the rock at the south-east angle of the upper quadrangle or parade-square 
constituted strictly what remaiaod of the palace as eilsting previous to 
1573. It was evident that in this angle we had the structures of a series 
of ages. In a central situation, and noir constituting the ofGcers' barraoks, 
was an ancient building, still exhibiting the oharaoteristica of the tall eqoaro 
towers of which so many examples survived in Scotland, which had 
evidently been built isolatedly ; this might probably have been the palace 
of David I., and was at all erents, apart from the chapel, the oldest 
structure in the Castle. , On the south side were the traces of an ancient hall, 
originally a noble apartment 80 feet long by 33 broad, and 27 feet in 
height, lighted by tall muUioned windows from the aouth, and having a 
ceiling of fine timber arch-work in the style of the Parliament House, bnt 
now, with inter-floors and partitions, constituting the garrison hospital. 
This ball was connected with numerous historical asBOciations. Adjoining 
to the east side of the primitive tower, and constitudng the south-east nook 
of the quadrangle, was a portion of the palace, either built or refitted for 
Queen Mary, including the small bed-room in which she gave birth to 
James VI. This building originally extended further to the north than 
it now appeared to do, bat the northern part having become ruinous, a new 
building was engrafted upon it in 1615, with a goodlyfront towards the 
square, and many handsomely ornamented windows and a battlemented top, 
la this modern part of the building was the fire-proof roam, in which tho 
Scottish regalia were kept. It had evidently been prepared for this purpose 
at the re-edification of the building in 1615, as it rested on a strong vaulted 
chamber, now forming port of the garrison tavern. During many ages 
the Castle was occasionally used as a state prison, and for some time in 
the reign of James VI., it was used as a prison for debtors. In 1541-2 a 
Regbter-house was built in the Castle, but its situation was not now 
knoi^n. The eastern front of the Castle towards the city presented a con- 
siderably different appearance from what it now did, and its former aspect, 
Mr. Chambers observed, roust have been more striking and picturesque. 
The central object was a donjou or keep, rising sixty feet above the summit 
of the rock, and knovm by the name of David's Tower, a fabric believed to 
have been erected by David II. From this tower a curtain wall extended 
along the front of the rock to a comparatively small or slender tower, 
which still existed at the north end of the Half-moon battery, but almost 
merged in the later buildings. The curtain wall then extended northwards 
till it joined another tower of greater importance, which, as nearly as could 
be traced, rose froro the rocky platform exactly over the site of the 
present portcullis gate of the Castle. This was the Constable's Tower, 
being the residence of that officer. It was fifty feet high, and was ac- 
cessible by a stair which ascended the face of the rock, in the style of 
that seen under the castle of the well-known armorial bearings of Edin- 
burgh. Indeed, there could be little doubt that this heraldic castle and 
its stwr — though such objects were always more or less conTentional — 
was mainly a representation of tbo Constable's Tower. By this stair^lc 
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and through fhe tower, was, if he judged rightly, the sole aceeaa to die 
upper platform or citadel. On the cuTtain wall, thus dirided into three 
parts, a range of cannon wai disposed, but the wall being low, a aeeond or 
smaller range of caonon was placed on the summit of the focIe within. 
At what time any exterior defences were added did not appear, but the; 
found that, when Kirkaldj of Grange held the Castle for Queen Maiy, 
against her son's GoTeroment, from 1570 to 1573, there was a triangular 
court in front below the rook, bounded by a wall twenty feet high, 
and denominat«d the Spur, This was ultimately found to be a diud- 
Tantageous arrangement, owing to the number of men required for de- 
fending it, and in 1649 it was demolished by order of the Scpttiah Eatatei. 
Mr. Chambera then proceeded to describe the siege of the Castle by the 
Regent Uorton, with an auiiliary force sent by Qneen Elisabeth under Sir 
William Drury, with a train of .artillery. Fl*e batteries were opened 
agunst it, and in nine days David's Tower and the Constable's had been 
wholly beaten down, and the beaiegers effected a lodgment in tlie Spur. 
Perishing for want of water, for the well had been choked up by the f^ d 
David's Tower, Eirkaldy capitulated. Of the whole eastern front, from 
the royal lodpng to the southern extremity, it did not appear that any part 
RurriTed, except the small intermediate tower, now embedded, as it were, in 
the Half-Moon Battery. The present eastern front was mainly as it wss 
fashioned by the Regent Morton after the siege. The Holf-Hoon Battery 
was the principal feature in the renoraUons, and a considerable work it 
was for the time, and furnished one of Morton's motives, said several 
historians, to debase the national coin. Underneath the ute of the fonner 
Constable's Tower, and designed as a substitute for it, in the modem 
economy of the fortreu, was a strong, square building containing an aicbed 
passage, which hod one time a portcullia and three hinged gates, and 
which formerly had a battlemented top, instead of a mean, slated roof 
aa at present. On this the author of the paper had detected certain cog- 
nitances of the Regent, which he beliered to be those alluded to in a 
contemporary history as indicating bis ambitious character. The memoir 
concluded with some remarks as to the origin of the name of " Castrnm 
puellarum," or M^en Cattle, giren by early writers to Edinburgh Castle, 
a name common to many ancient sites, both in Scotland and England. It 
had been suggested by the late Mr. Chalmers, of Anldbor, that the derin- 
tion was from Mai-duit, a fort commanding a wide plain or tUstricL 

Lord Talbot conreyed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Chaoabers, ml 
•nly for this memoir, but for the kind services he had so courteotulj rendered 
throughout the meeting of the Institute. 

The following memoin were also read : — 

" On the Analogy of Scottish and French Baronial Architecture." By 
J. H. Burton, Esq. 

" On the Genealogy and Succession of the St. Clalrs of Roalyn." By 
Algxandeh SiNCLHin, Esq. 

" On the Houses of Fitt-Alan and Stuart ; their Origin and early Hit- 
tory." By the Rev. R, W. Ettok, M.A. (Printed in this Volnme, 
p. 333.) 

At the dose of the meeting, a numerous party proceeded on aa excnnioii 
to Borthwick Castle, Hawthomden, and Roalin Chapel. 

In the evening, a Conversaiione took place in the Mnsenm of the IbiI>- 
tnte, and the entire suite of the galleries was brilliantly iUnminated f«r 
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the oeeuion. Th« attendance wu rorj numerons, each person hol^g a 
tiebet for the meeting being permitted to introduce a fneDO. 

Amongst the distioguhhed Tisitors bj whoaa presence the Inatitnte was 
hononred on tliis erening, were — their Graces the Duke and Duchess of 
Hortbumberland, the Earl of Southesk, the Earl of Eintore, the Earl of 
AiHie, the Hon. Ladj Euthven, the Lord Frorost and Mrs. l£el*ille, Lord 
Neares, Lord Handjside, Lord Curriehilt, the Commendatore Canina, Dr. 
Waagen, Sir Gardner WitkioBon, Sir Robert and Lady Arbuthnot. 

TuBaDAY, July 26. 

The Annual Meeting of the Uerobers waa held in the rooma of the 
Royal Society, at nine o'clock. Lord Talboi BS Uauhidb presiding. 

The Report of the Auditors for the .prerioua year (printed page 191, 
ante) was read, as also Che following Annual Report of the Central C<mi- 
mittee, and both were unanimously adopted. 

In submitting to the Society the annual review of the progress of the 
Institute, as also of the results of inTestigaUons and efforts for the extension 
of archaeological knowledge, the Central Committee viewed with renewed 
pleasure the retrospect of the past year. The influence of the Institute Jn 
promoting a taste for the study of archaeology, and the higher appreciation 
of all vestiges of antiquity and art, has been increasingly evinced. 

The friendly correspondence with antiquaries in all parts of the country, 
and with many proviocial archaeological societies, has constantly brought 
before the meetings of the Institute an ample provision of remarkable facts, 
and ensured speedy intelligence of the discoveries which have occurred. 
Whilst, moreover, many new members have Joined the ranks of the Society, 
such communications hare often been received from persons not enrolled on 
its lists. The continued demand for the publications of the Institute, and 
especially for the Journal, claimed notice, as evincing that their varied and 
instructive character hod proved acceptable to the public at large. 

Not only, however, had the last year been marked by friendly co-opera- 
tion on the part of numerous archaeologists and archaeological societies in 
oar own country. The proceedings of the Institute had excited consider- 
able interest on the Continent ; an exchange of publications had gradually 
been established between various foreign societies and our own. Early in 
the past year a most gratifying communication was addressed by the 
Uinister of Public Instruction in France, signifying the desire to establish 
friendly relations with the Institute, to maintain with our society the mutual 
communication of all such facts and observations as might tend to throw 
light on the earlier history of France and England. M. Fortonl proposed 
at the same time to present to our library the various works produced under 
the auspioea of tlie Minister of Public Instruction, and he requested that the 
Journals of the Institute should henceforth he sent to him, in order that our 
future researches might be duly noticed in the Bulletins published in France 
under his direction. The increasing publicity thus given to the proceed- 
ings of the Institute cannot fail to produce a very advantageous extension 
of our relations with foreign lands, and the communication with which we 
have thus beeu honoured by the French minister, has doubtless teuded to 
invite attention to the proceedings of our meeting in North Eritain, which 
has been attended by some French iavaiu, whose names have long been , 
associated with the progress of archaeological science and of art. i_s 
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Amcmgat recent «rclia»ologioal iDTestigationft of ipecul interest, the 
Committee regarded with renewed gratification the important nndertaking 
achiered bj dlrecti<»i of hit Qrace the Duke of NorUmmherland, in the 
detailed Burrej of the Roman Wall, The admirable ichnography execntad bj 
Ur. Haclanchlan, who had cnrefuU; delineated the features of that remark- 
able barrier, the camps, earthworks, and military positions, had been pro- 
duced bj his Grace's kind permission at the Shrewsbury meeting. On the 
present occasion the Society bad enjoyed the satisfaction of inspecting the 
first portions of the surrey, reproduced by the aid of lithography from the 
oHgiual drawings : and they had thus received an earnest of the continued 
liberality of the Duke, in the furtherance of archaeological science, and the 
assurance that at no diataut time this valuable surrey, by which so much 
light must be thrown on the earlier history of the north of England, will 
be accessible to the numerous students of the vestiges of Roman occupation. 
The Duke had, with his accustomed gracious lihersJity, permitted selection 
to be mode amidst the treasures in his museum at Alnwick Castle, to 
augment the interest and instnictirc character of the Museum of the Insti- 
tute formed during the present meeting. 

The Committee had viewed also with satisfaction the liberality and good 
taste shown by the Earl Sathurst, to which allusion had been made in tbeir 
Report of the previous year. The building erected by tliat nobleman at 
Cirencester to form a suitable depository for the reliques of Roman tunes, 
the mosaic pavements and other objects discovered on tha site of 
Coriniunt, had been completed, and the removal of the tesaelated floon 
successfully achieved under the direction of Professor Buckman, who had 
communicated, at one of the London meetings of the Ins^tute, a foil 
report of that difficult operation, (Printed in thisVoIume, p. 215.) 

It had frequently been a cause of complaiut, that no public commissioo 
for the conservation of national monuments should have been cooatitnted in 
this country, as in France, and that no control should be available to avert 
the injuries too frequently caused by caprice or neglect ; as also, in suitable 
occasions, to supply the requisite funds for the preservation of those stne- 
tures or rcmaius of national interest, for which the protection of the stale 
might justly be claimed. The Committee had received, with the higfaeat 
satisfaction, the report of Mr. Salvin in regard to the works of restoratioa 
at Holy Island, carried out under his direction by authority of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners of Public Works. During the previous year the attention 
of the Institute had been called to the neglected state of the Abbey 
Church of Lindiefame, and the imminent jeopardy in which those interest- 
ing remains, situated on crown lands, actually were. The matter having 
been subsequently brought under the consideration of the Government, • 
liberal grant was forthwith made for tbe requisite repairs, and the work had 
been entrusted to the skilful hands of Mr. Salvin. Those members of the 
Institute who might be disposed to combine a pilgrimage to Holy Island 
with thdr visit to Edinburgh, on the present occasion, would view with 
gratification the conservative precautions which had been adopted, and wit- 
ness the good rcsolts of such well-timed liberality on the part of the Gov^n- 
ment. The Committee could not refrain, also, from the expression of their 
gratification. In stating the course pursued in regard to the ancient Pbarcs 
and Chnrch within the walls of Dovor Castle. Complaint having been 
made at the meeting of the Society in November last, that those interestiog 
remains had been disgracefully desecrated, a memorial bad been addieved 
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to Lord Fanmnre on the part of tbe iDstitute, reqaeiUng Lib oonaiderBtion 
oftfaeeril. That appeal had been most oourteouBlj received, aod Lord 
Panmnre in reply had given tUe fullest asBuraace that those Tenerable 
atrnotures ihould henceforth be pruerved with suitable care. 

The Committee hare referred, in their Reports of previous years, to the 
lirely interest and satisfaction with which they viewed the growth of a 
series of national antiquities in the rooms recently appropriated to that pur* 
pose in the Bri^sh Mnsenm. On former occauons they have been called 
upon with regret to complain of the rcmistness of the Trastees on this im- 
portant point. But they would now, with gratification, advert to the 
purchase of the instmctive Museum of Antiquities eoUected in the Oity of 
London by Mr. C. Roach Smith, which has been ultimately deposited in 
the National Collection. A more vigilant care and cordial recognition 
of the value of snob collections, as materials tending to illustrate the 
History, the Arts and Manners of our own country, seem to have marked 
the proceedings of the Trustees. Frequent acquisitions for the collection in 
the British Room have been made, and there is reason to hope that our 
National Antiquities will soon occupy the position which they claim so 
justly in the great national depository. In making mention, however, of 
the name of Mr, Roach Smith, in connection with recent proceedings at the 
British Museum, the Committee, whilst deeply regretting the loss of the 
" Faussett Coliections," of which English antiquaries had so earnestly de- 
sired the acquisition for the national dcpoeitory, conld not omit to recog- 
nise the important service rendered to English archaeologists in the 
publication of the " Inventorinm Sepnlchrale," the original record of the 
investigations so successftilly pursued by the Rev. Bryan Fauesett, in 
forming those ooUections. That volume, edited with great care aud ability 
by Mr, Roach Smith, from the MS. in possession of Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
might indeed be regarded as a leading feattire in the progress of archaeo- 
logical science during the past yesr. 

The losses which the Institute has sustained by the deaths of members 
are less numeroos than in some former years. There are, however, some 
of our earlier and valued friends, now no more, whose names must on this 
occasion be remembered with sincere regret. At the last visit of the 
Institute to the northern parts of the realm, the Society received valuable 
assistance and co-operation from one whose persevering derotian to the 
caose of historical and antiquarian investigation, for many years, fostered 
the growth of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, an institution which 
now pursues its course of intelligent and energetic operation in the 
Northern Marches, under the encouragement of its noble patron, the Duke 
of Northumberland. The name of John Adamson, so many years Secretary 
of that Society, will always be associated with the pleasing reoollectians of 
the welcome which the Institute found, in 1852, on the banks of the Tyne. 
Nor can we recall, with less deep regret, that accomplished and leslous 
fellow-labourer in another locality, the Rer. William H. Massie, of 
Chester, who gave the impulse to the formation of an institution in that 
city, for purposes kindred to our own, and which attained, under his 
auspices, a position of influential activity in a county so rich in historical 
recollections, and where the encouragement of intelligent regard for 
national antiquities is so much to be desired. The friendly interest with 
which Mr. Massie promoted the miceess of our proceedings at the last annual 
meeting is Sbrewabuiy, irill be gratefully remembered byaUwlu\l^j>f»i^' 
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Bion to appreciate bis omiablo cli&rftotor snd attaiDtnenU. Of uiotlier 
member, who, for many yean, has constantly aided our ioTestigations, by 
his vigilant obserration of archaeological discorories, always imparted to m 
with friendly readiness, special mention must be made — the late Ur. Allies, 
formerly resident at Worcester, and an indefatigable collector of all that 
mightillnstratetbe earlier antiquities of his native county. In 1840 Ur.AUica 
produced a work, the principal object of which was to throw light npon 
the Testiges of Roman occupation in Worcestershire, regarded by Naeh and 
other writers as not established to any extent. The results of this inquiry 
were subsequently extended, in a second edition, in 1652, comprising " The 
Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon Antiquities and Polk-lore " of that 
county, — a mass of cnrious materials thus rescued from obliTion. Amongst 
other members of tnSuential position, or by whose co-operatioa at our 
annnal meetings enconragement has been ^ren to the proceedings of the 
Society, we must name with regret the late Lord Bisbop of Carlisle ; the 
Rev. William Walker, Rector of Sliagsby, by whom the proceedings of onr 
meeting at York were aided ; the Rer. G. J. Cubltl, of Winchester ; and 
Mr. Vernon Utterson, so long known through bis extensire acquaintance 
with our early literature and poetry ; we would also make bonourable 
mention of the late Mr. Godfrey Meynell, of Derbyshire ; of Sir B. F. 
Outrain ; Mr. Joseph Keeld, M.P. ; Mr. Orlando Mayor ; Mr. Martio, 
librarian to his Grace the Duke of Bedford at Woburn ; Mr. Lardner, of the 
British Museum ; and of Dr. Nelson Clark, whose friendly assistance at 
the Oxford meeting claims cordial acknowledgment. 

It would be unfitting to close this report without adverting to the anqneioos 
circumstances which have marked the present meeting. The Institute will 
take leaTe of this ancient and beautiful capital of Scotland with a gratefol 
sense of the encouragement received from the Lord Provost and mnnicipsl 
authorities, with many other of the most distingnished of its citizens, at 
also from the learned societies and institutions of Edinburgh, especially 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and their noble President, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, the Honourable Board of Manufactures, the 
President and Council of the Royal Scottish Academy, the Roya! Society, 
the Faculty of Advocates, and from many persona of note and influence, 
whose names are honourably associated with the encouragement <rf science 
and art. 

The following lists of members of the Central Committee retiring in 
annual course, and of members of the Society nominated to fill the vaeandes, 
were then proposed to the meeting and adopted. 

Members retiring from the Committee : — The Hon. W. Fox Strangwaye, 
Vtce-Prerident ; R. R. Caton, Bsq.; the Rev. J. S. Deaoe ; H. Porteou* 
Oakes, Esq., M.P.; Frederic Ouvry, Esq.; Edward Smirke, Esq.; T. H. 
Wyatt, Esq. Tbe following gentlemen being elected to fill the vacancies: — 
The Viscount Holmesdale, Vice-PrtMident; William finrges, Esq.; Augostna 
W. Franks, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., British Museum ; John Mitchell KemUe, 
Esq., M.A.; George Nicholson, Esq.; Sir S. M. Feto, Bart., H.P.; 
Sir Charles Price. Bart. 

Lord Talbot tlien invited the attention of the members to the chmce of 
the place of meeting for tbe ensuing year. Several invitations had been 
received or cordially renewed, evincing the friendly interest with which tht 
annual proceedings of the Institute were generally regarded. Amongst tbe 
requisitions addressed to the Society on the present occasion, the repeated 
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■HanukCeB of welcome received from the citjf of Chester, u also from the 
ioB^tDtioDS kindred to their own, eetahlished there ttnd at Lirerpool, had 
eoconraged, ts Lord Talbot believed, a very general wish that the meeting 
ia 1857 should take place at Chester. Ad unusual attraction to that locality 
would moreorer be presented in the ensuing year hj the exhibition of Art- 
treasores of the United Eingdom, announced to take place at Manchester 
during the Burnmer of next joar. One important feature of that remarkable 
project was the illustration of the progress of ancient and medieval arts and 
art-manufactures, on a scale of classification never hitherto contemplated in 
anr country. 

The following inTitatioa from the city of Chester, to which the common* 
seal was appended, was then submilted to the meeting, 

"At a monthly meeting of the Council of the City and Borough of Chester, 
duly convened and holden at the Exchange in the said City and Borough 
on Friday, the 11th day of July, 1856. 

"Resolved — That the Archaeologicallnstitute of Great Britain and Ireland 
be requested to hold their Annual CoDgress for 1857 at Chester." 

A very cordial renewal of their former invitotion, presented at the 
Shrewsbury meeting, was liken-ise received from the Council of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. The propoaitiou was unanimously 
adopted, that the meeting for the ensuing year should be held at Chester. 

The proceedings of the meeting of members having thus been brought to 
a close, the following memoirs were read. 

On the Round Towers of Abemethy and Brechin. — By T. A, Wtbe, 
Esq., M.D. 

Notices of the Family of the Hurrays, of Perdew, in Fifeshire, and of 
two of their sepulchral memorials, in Dunfermline Abbey.— By W. Dovhikq 
Bbucb, Esq., F.S.A. 

Account of Excavations made on the site of the ancient city of Fante* 
capffium, in the Ciimea, and of the tombs in the neighbourhood of Eertch. — 
By Ddkcan M'Phersok, M.D., late Inspector of Hospitals, Turkish Contin- 
gent. A detailed narrative of these researches, with numerous illustrations 
representing the antiquities now deposited in the British Museum, will 
shortly be published. 

Mr. A. Henby Rhihd, F.S.A., read a memoir on Uegalithic Remains in 
Malta. Referring to plans, drawings, sections, and some relics recovered from 
the ruins, Mr. Rhind described the more prominent features of the remains 
at Hagar Eim and Mnaidra in Malta, and in connection with them inci- 
dentally adverted to the " Giant's Tower " in the neighbouring island of 
GoEZo. For further delails he indicated the various existing sources of 
information,' and then proceeded to examine the opinion invariably urged, 
that these monuments were Fhcenician temples. Conceiving that the 
quesUon of their origin was of very material importance, from the obvious 
influence which its decieion must exert on various channels of research, he 
wonld venture to inquire whether in reality it had been accurately deter- 
mined. In the first place, it would be well to observe in what sense the 
name "Fhcenician temple " was used, for it might be applied in two 

Abhandltatgen dtr Soniglichtn Akad, 
der Witttn. n> Berli», for 1346. The 
IUvtim irAaadiigimu. Adminl Smjlh MailnMagtameiatlUd. Dr. Vastallo, 
and Ur. TaoM in iko Ardtaologia, vols, MomantMi Aidkhi nd Qn^ppv di Malta, 
xxii. sad xxix. ~ Gerbardt, in (he &c. 
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^Sereot ugniGwtioiu. According to one va; ft gireD ttmctDra of nnkBown 
origin being selected, it might be umplj auerted tliat Fbosaiciftii* reued it 
at a period satediiting their recorded works, or according to a faihion not 
traceable in mj extant alluaioni to their practice ; and a statement of tbii 
kind vonld amount onlj to a convenient mystification umilar to that w 
Btnbbonilj boand np in tbe oommoa epithet DruidicaL Tbe other metiiod 
was to examine the Btniclure with reference to the rariouB attunable 
■ouroes of infonnatioD relating to the people in question, utter historic data 
first roTeal them to us, to pronounce accordingly, and so to make use of 
their name in the onlj manner which would attach to it a real meaniag. 
There was also the medinm conrse of finding bj the latter means geraia of 
iden^ty, or indications of similarity sufficiently marked to refer the 
Btructnre back to a time when recorded forms were not so fully developed 
as they subsequently became. With regard to the Maltese nuns tbe 
legitimate system, at all erents, had been followed ; and as it had been tbe 
habit to search for specific oTidence to ascribe them to the Phmnieiani, he 
proposed to direct attention to the nature of the arguments which had been 
thus adduced by the various authors already named, and by others whose 
works were also quoted. 

It had been pointed out that the same speeios of ornament, small rireaUr 
indentations which cover some of tbe megaliths in these buildings, was 
found on vases with Pbcenician inecriptions ; bnt as a precisely unubr 
decoration was common on Uezican pottery, was present on a perforated 
button stone from a so-called " Pict's House " in Caithness, produced to 
the meeting — in short, was to be met with everywhere, from the Cyclopean 
Gateway at Messena to the paddles of the Sandwich Islander, no weight 
could be allowed to the analogy, as this and other simple decorative designs 
likewise adverted to, were too uuveroal to prove affinity. There was, 
however, at Hagar Kim, another specimen of ornamentation, euffieiently 
peculiar to be fairiy viewed as characteristic, namely, a plant or tree scali^ 
turedon the udesofavery remarkable rectangular pedestal. This figure llr. 
Vftnce averred to be & palm, stating that the diseoveiy of the faet first led 
him to look to the Phcenieians as the designers ; for that tree was emble- 
matical on tbe coins of Tyre and Sidon.' fiat He; Rhind eipreased his 
inability, after some experience in the region of the palm, to raco^ise in 
this sculpture an approximation to the outline of that tree ; nether did it 
seem to him conceivable that any one should have planted it in a species of 
flower-pot, as it there appeared, and have delineated it in a manner entirely 
at variance with its real form. Uoreover, what was quite as much to the 
purpose, the FhcEnioians did not represent it in any such conventional and 
inaccurate style, for on their coins * it stands oat in its natnral and unmis- 
takeable contour. 

Again, it bad been asserted that certun rude statuettes discovered in 
Hagar Kim, being ween in number, were effigies of the Cabiri ; and 
accordingly the ruin was declared to have been a temple to that brotheihood. 
erected by the Phoenicians who worshipped them. It is well known that 
there is nothing in ancient mythology more uncertain &an any definitioB 
respecting the Cabiri. Even in Strabo's time the whole question wss 
involved in such confusion that he devotes a long disquisition to show that 

* Eckhel Di>etrina Kammoram, iii., ■ G«s«Qii HonBBwnta FbsMieb. Tsb. 
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not anij their names but their number wu rerj doubtful. Qran^ng. 
bowerer, &b the desired basis, Sanooniatho'B etatement, that, flxcladinj; 
EMulapiua, tliey wero ReveD, tho ingenioiu apeculation in question, which is 
advanced b^ Dr. Vassallo, vould still fall to the ground ; for although he 
seemed to have perceired feminine charaeteristies in onlj two of the 
figures, Ur. Vance had preTiouily deecribed them all as female, a decision 
in which the author's exaraiaation of tliem in the Public Library at Valletta, 
whwe tbej are preserved, led him to coincide, and which will not hannoniae 
with anj account of the sex of the majority of the Cahiri. Uoreover, Dr. 
Vassallo appeared to have overlooked the actual number of atatuas brought 
to light, aa a contempontneous record, the " Malta Magaiina " for 1840, 
girea it aa eight, and Ur. Vance, who, as having been the finder, must be 
held aa the correct authoritj, ^tinctlj specifies nine. 

Another argumeDt had likewise been brought forward, to the efieet that 
these ruins in Malta and Gosxo present in their arrangement a reaemblanee 
to the Paphian temple of Venus. But let any one examine the plan <^ tbe 
latter and of one of the farmer, as given by Oerhardt bimaelf who makes 
the allegation, and it would be seen that the coincidences are slight and 
inconclusive, while the discrepancies are so many and so marked, that 
the result is about aa satisfactory aa would be a comparison between the 
Egyptian Temple of Dendera and the Mosque of Omir. 

After diacuBsing several others of the more tangible reasona adduced for 
terming those monuaienta Fhcenician temples, Mr. Rhiud concluded by 
pointing out that it waa well to remember there waa a more comprehensive 
method of viewing the question. Even hod the alleged resemblances been 
made out, individual, much more if supposititious, points of contact in 
casea of this kind were far from conclusive. In short, the reasonable system 
of criticism had not been followed, of taking into account all, and not frag- 
ments of, the existing data which could help us to decide what Fbceuician 
edifices really were or were not. If, then, we set about tho inquiry in this 
manner, and examine the few available sources of information regarding 
this extraordinary people from the earliest dawn of history until their glory 
had departed — if, among other facts of an indirect nature, we remember the 
species of skill which distinguished them aa the artificera of Solomon's 
temple, and the peculiar development thereby eviuoed — if we recognise any 
force in the corroborative testimony that Menander and Dins, ancient 
writers cited by Josephus,^ mention the temples to Hercules and Astarte 
built by Hiram with a roofing of cedar, as towering above what are termed 
the spacious and magnificent buildings of Tyre — if we give any weight to 
tbe narrative of a native of Spain, Silius Italicus,' descriptive of the 
brilliant decorations admired by Hannibal in the shrine at Cadiz, said to 
have been the original structure raised by the Fhmnicians on the first 
establishment of their colony, at least 1100 years B.C. — if, above all, we 
note the architectural subjects on Phmnician coins regarded as representa- 
tions of sacred fanes, we shall unquestionably find that any idea we can on 
theee and other grounds form of Phonician temples, will in no sort or 
degree be realised by the Maltese megalithio remaias. 

It was, aa before implied, entirely another question whether in times so 
remote as to be unrevealed to us, the Phmnicians might not, in keeping 

* Aotiq. viil 2, ind apnd euod. Cant. ApioD, lib. ij,, dted in Aaeiat Vmvtnal 
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with tti^r tben mode of Krohitecture, hare reared the fabrics in question. 
Neither did it hear upon the disouuion that the erection of megaliths «w 
at one period imdouhtedlf practised in the East, and that eren in or near 
the territory once possessed bj that race, a drole of rude atones still stands. 
For, granting that Phcsnicians in primordial ages, wbeo uoknoim to nsbf 
that or any other name, followed very different forms in the itmctnre of 
their temples from those which they employed in historical times, it would 
not be the way to throw light upon the subject, to attempt an identifica^ 
by misapplying to the old order of things, which must be at beat only an 
ethnographical specalation, evidence relating to the new which hat the 
more definite basis of recorded facta. Indeed, such an anomalous method 
would produce a degree of confusion hardly less complete than if, soon 
hundreds of years hence, supposing the architectural resulta of modem 
ciTilisatioD, and the Testiges of eemi-barbaric antiquity to be then alike in 
ruina, an inquirer of the period possessing only a few scattered allosiona to 
Qothic ediScea, were to apply odds and ends of these to the moncditha oa 
S^ishury Plain, and decide that Stonehenge was the remnant of an 
English Cathedral. 

The author hoped on another occasion to review the analogies or di«ere> 
pancies which, as compared with ancient relics elsewhere, the Maltese 
remaiojs exhibit, and so to deduce from them at least something of arches- 
logical significance ; but he expected to he better able to enter into this 
general disousaion after a contemplated examination of certuD monuments 
in other islands of the Uediterranean. 

A memoir was also read, commnnicated by Mr. Barkabd DATia, F.S.A. 
On some of the Bearings of Ethnology upon Archaeologieol Snenee. 
(Printed in this Tolume, p. 315.) 

The following communications were likewise received : — 

Notes on Masons' Marks, preserved among the operative mosonB of 
Scotland. By Andhbw Kerb, Esq., of H.H. Board of Works : with 
notices of similar marka occurring at Holyrood Cbapel, communicated bj 
Datid La ins, Esq. 

Observations on ancient Tenure Horns. By Weston S. Wauobd, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

Notice of a sculptured monument inscribed with Runes, recently foW 
built into the church tower at Kirk Braddan, in the Isle of Man. By the 
Rev. J. Q. Cdmhing, H.A., F.Q.S., of Lichfield. A cast from this carious 
fragment was sent for exhibition in the Museum of the Institute. A 
detailed work on tlie Runic and other monumental remains in the Isle of 
Man, has been announced for publication by Mr. Cumming.* 

The Roman inscriptions existing on the rocks at Coome Crags, Com- 
berlaad. By the Rev. John Mauobak. 

Tho noble president then announced that the proceedings of the meeting 
heiog concluded, the agreeable duty devolved upon him to express the 
hearty thanks of the Society to the numerous friends and public bodies Iiy 
whom tiiey had been so graciously received. Lord Talbot adverted espeeiiDy 
to tho kind facilities afforded to the Institute by the Royal Society, in wbow 
rooms they were then assembled ; by the Hon. the Board of ManufaeWres. 
also, through whoae approval, with the sanction of tho Lords Conimisstoeen 

■ This vdnme will compriae illustrated Sabicribers' names an recared by Ut. 
noticM of tbirlf-six scalptured croues ; Lomox, Lichfield. The pries will bt 
Bome of which are elaborately lealFtared. I 2j. M. 
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of Her Majeotj'B Trounry, eveiy fiutilitjr had been granted at Qie Hational 
Gallery for the pnrpowa of tbe temptHvrj mnsemii. Their cordial thanks 
were justly claimed by those who bad so liberally sent the valuable objects 
or antiquities in tbdr poasesaion, to enhance the instructiTe character and 
historical interest of that attractive collection ; and amongst those who had 
conferred snch favour on tbe lastitnte, their grateful acknowledgment was 
especially due to Her Most Oraciona Majesty the Queen, to the Dnko of 
Northumberland, the Uarqais of Breadalbane, the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Earl Uorton, with nnmerons contributors to the 
Moaeum, who had freely coufided the treasures in their possession; whilst the 
Society of Antiquariea of Scotland, and various provincial institutions, at 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Cupar, Peterhead, Inverness, Kelso, and Uontrose, 
hod with most friendly consideration placed at the disposal of the Institute 
tbe antiquities preserved in their rea'pectire museum^. On no former occa- 
sion had so eitenaive and remarkable a combination been presented to the 
archaeologist, of the vestiges of the ancient races by which Kortb Britain 
had been peopled. To the President and Council of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, Lord Talbot desired also to eipreas tbe warm thanks of the 
Institute, regretting that the project at one period entertained by the 
Academy, in regard to the forma^on of an exhibition of Scottish Historical 
Portraits, bad not been realised. He hoped that so interesting an object 
might be successfully achieved on some future oecosion. To those who iiad 
taken part in the proceedings of the Sections, their thanka would be 
unanimously rendered, and not only to old and tried friends of the Society, 
— Dr. Whewell, Dr. Quest, Hr. Kemble, and many whom he had here met 
with gratification, but to thoae who had now first joined their ranks — to 
Lord Neavea, Professor Innes, Ur. Robert Chambers, Professor Simpson, 
Ifr. Napier, Ur. Burton, and more especially to Mr. Rhind, who had so 
indflfatigably exerted his influence to arouse, in favour of tbe Institute, the 
sympathies of antiquaries and of scientiSc inatitutions throughout Scotland. 
To none, however, were they more indebted for that ample measure of 
kindred interest and hearty co-operation in their cause, by which the grati* 
Gcation and anccess of the previous week had been insured, than to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland — to Mr. John Stuart, their secretary ; 
to their treasurer, Mr. Johnston, to Mr. Robertson, Mr. David Laing, Mr. 
Boyle, and other influential supporters of that Institution. No small part 
of the friendly consideration with which the Institute had been welcomed, 
had arisen from the fact that the Society of Antiquaries had won, in 
Edinburgh, more than merely local renown, through the attainments of 
such men as Daniel Wilson and Patrick Chalmers — of those, likewise, 
who now ao honourably promoted the cause of historical and archaeological 
research. Lord Talbot concluded hy presenting to the Museum of that 
Society on extensive series of models, exemplifying all tbe rare or peculiar 
types of the earlier antiquities of Ireland, as a small mark of his obligation 
for tbe seal and goodwill which tbe Antiquaries of Scotland had evinced in 
giving their valuable assistance towards the extenaion of the archaeological 
series in the Dublin exhibition in 1852. 

Mr. Stuart, on behalf of tbe Society, returned their thanks for such a 
valuable acquiaition ; and after a very gratifying expreaeion from Lord 
H&NDTaiDB, of the satisfaction with which the visit of Lord Talbot and the 
tnembera of the Institute to Edinburgh would be long remembered, tbe 
meeting concluded. / ,, ^,-i|^ 

VOL. XIII. rg5.ij,A,jOOglC 
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The Central Committee deaire to Mknovledxe tbe Mowing dbutioDi in 
aid of tbe eipemes of tho meeting. And the general pnrpoeei of tlie 
Institnte. The Town Council of Edinburgh, SOL ; the Rojal Academj, 
501. ; the Lord FroTost, 51. ; the MarqiuB of Breodalbene, 201. ; the Doke 
of Bacclengh, 51. ; the Duhe of Roxburgha, £1. ; Lord Mumj, £1. ; Lord 
HandjBide, 51. ; Lord Neayei, 31. ; the Right Rev. Bishop Terrot, 21. ; 
Hon. B. F. Primrose, II. If. ; Sir Junes Ramsaj, Bart., 51. ; Sir Jolin 
MnxweU, B&rt., 101. lOi. ) Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., 51.; Sir R. K. 
Arbnthnot, Bart., St. 2*. ; the Solicitor General, 51. ; ^ W. Johnstco, 
2l2i.\ Sir John Watsoa Gordon, 21. 2«.; the Dean of Pacoltj, 31. 3t.; 
F. Abbot, Esq., 11. U ; Br. W. Adam, II. 1*. ; the B«t. W. Alexander, 
D.D., II. 1(. : J. H. Barton, Esq., 21. 2i.; Adam Black, Eaq., M.P., II. 
If.; Dr. John Brown, lMf.i A. T. Bojle, Esq., 31.3*.; Dand Brjct, 
Eaq., 21. 2i. ; J. G. Burt, Esq., II. U. ; Robert Cox, Esq.. H. li.; 
Sir W. Gibson Craig, Bart, 61. ; J. T. Qibson Crug, Eaq., 31. 3i. ; 
Robert Chambers, Bsq., 21. 2(. ; Alex. Chriatie, Esq., II. It.; Jsha 
Clarke, Esq., II. 1*. ; David Cotuin, Esq., II. li. ; Charles Cowan, Eaq., 
H.P., 51. ; Sir H. Dijden, Bart., II. 1*. ; John Dnndaa, Esq., 
21. 2(. ; Bulie Brows Dooglaa, 31. ; Banon Graham, Esq., 31. ; E. S. 
Gordon, Esq., 21. 2*.; W. Fraser, Esq., 21. 2i.; Edwin Goeat, Esq., 
LL.D., Master of Cains College, 51. ; G. Harrej', Esq., It,.S.A., U 
If. ; R. Home, Esq., 51. ; Bailie Hill, II. If. ; D. 0. HiU, Esq., R.S.A., 
II. If. ; Cosmo Innes, Esq., 31. 3f. ; T. fi. Johnston, Eaq., 21. 2i.; 
Darid Laing, Esq., II. If.; Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., 21. 2t.\ 
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DEhint|I]! ftonttan jHnting. 

November 7th, 1856. 

JoBK Mitchell Ebvbli, Esq., M.A., in the Choir. 

A communication from the First Commissioner of Her Majealj'* 

Worka and Public Boildinga was read, accompanying the present of > 

copjr [of the "Architectural Antiquities of the Collegiate Ch^tel i^ 

St. Stephen, Westminster, the late Honse of Commons, drawn fr«ai 

actnal survej and admeasurements, mode hj direction of the Commif* 

uoners of Her Majestj's Woods and Works, accompanied hj observsdoiis 

on the original and perfect state of the Building." The official letterstated 

that " the drawings, comprising the plans, elevations, and seettoos, wit" 

their various architoctural details, were executed bj direction of the Govcri- 

ment, after the fire of the Houses of Parliament, for the purpose uther of 

restoration, or for the preservation of & memorid of that interesting baiM- 

iog. As die First Commissioner considers this work to be of a natsre 
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wliieh CAonot fail to »Sbrd intflrwt to the sntiquarun, tte uchtteot, and the 
pnblio at large, he hu maoh pleuure io pLuiag it at jonr diipoaal, 
with a view to it being depotited in the libratj of the Archaeological 
iDBtitate." 

A apecial rot« of thanks waa diiected to be recorded for thia Taluable 
pretent.' 

Mr. Kbublb gBTe aome aoeonnt of ezcaTa^ona at Hereworth Caatle, in 
Kent, the >eat of Viacount Falmouth, This noble maniion waa erected in 
the first half of the XVIIIth centurj bj John Barl of Weatmorland, from 
the plauof an Italian artist, apoo Uie site of an earlier structure. In the 
conrse of last jear, during some alterations of the park, a few hundred 
jards from tiu bouse, the labourers discorered leTeral pieces of ancient 
potterj, flanged tile, and mnch ozjdated iron. As tlus pottery, upon 
examination, appeared to be Roman, a further iniestigation waa made in 
the month of October in this jear. The examination of the ground in the 
immediate vieinitj of the spot where the sherdi had been discovered, made 
it probable that it was the site of an ancient harrow, which had probably 
been* levelled during Lord Weetmorland'a works, partly bj cutting down 
the barrow itself, partly by raiting the adjacent ground, the honse itself 
having been surrounded by a moat, A trench was therefore driven in the 
uanal direction, and the workmen almost immediately came npon a stone 
structure, similar in every respect to those which we find in the circam- 
ference of the Saxon barrows in Germany, via., a low wall of loose stones, 
abont three feat thick, and two or three courBes high. Proceeding towards 
what was presumed to have been the centre, they found considerable 
quantities of a black snbatance, which might be charcoal or lignite, the 
reault of decomposed wood, and several large iron nails of a kind well 
known to archaeologists. Together with these were an iron pin about four 
inches long, and several sherds, of which hereafter. The earth at this 
pomt waa much mixed and darkened, and it was easy to follow the different 
strata. As the trench, which waa about four feet deep, advanced, a heap 
or eaim of small stones was found, in and about which were numerous pieces 
of charcoal — not lignite, — and which, on being removed, diaolosed a great 
number of fragments of pottery of very various kinds. The inclement 
weather prevented his continuing the eioavationi at that time, but a few 
days later. Lord Palmonth having again set his labourers at work upon a 
part of the gronnd still closer to the site of the first discovery, exhumed 
several flat tiles, which appear to be Roman, some fragments of pottery of 
a very curious description, and one large brass of one of the Aotoninee, 
prob^ly U, Aurelius, in an extremely worn condition, indeed, almost unre- 
cognisable. This lay between two of the tiles, and near it was a fragment 
of Somian ware, with the escallop pattern, also very much worn at the 
edges. Unbnmt bonea of some animal, perhaps swine, were also remarked. 
Some of the fragments of pottery were exhibited by Mr. Kemble, A por- 
tion of them were unmiatakeably Roman, comprising portions of very fine 
Samian ware ; but there were several large frsgments which the student 
recognises at once as Saxon ; and among the portions of iron discovered, 
waa a small socketed bill-hook, which has every characteristic of Saxon 
manufacture. It is obvious that a very interesting interment baa here been 



ion of this highly in 
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discoT'ereJ, irbicti will prolwblj throir a good deal of ligbt npon Mme dis- 
puted pointfl with regard lo the Raman occupation of West Kent, and iho 
localtties of some «f their stations. Mr. Kemble reserred, however, all 
farther obBerrations upon these pointa till the excavation, which it is Lwd 
Falmouth's intention to renew at a more favoorable aeaaon, shall have been 
carried to a greater extent. 

Mr. Kemble also gave some details of an excaration made bj the Rer. 
L. B. Larking and himself on the ute of the cromlech or stone kiat called 
" The Adscombe " or " Coldrum " Stones in Kent, with the adjoining mag- 
nificent sUme circle, and exhibited specimens of the pottery exhamed bj 
them, some of which was undoubtedly of Saxon manufacture. He pointed 
out the significance of the name, derived from Anglo- Sax. — ii,a funeral pile, 
and the coincidence between Surrejand Kent, in bothof wbielicottnties,Mde 
by jude, are found Ades cumb and Adinga tun. We do not give any further 
details, however, at present, as the excavations will be resumed next year, 
and Mr, Kemble will then enter into a close examination of the results 
obtained, and the important archaeological and ethnographical conclnuona to 
which they have led. 

The Rev. Joax Haushas, Rector of Bewcastle, Cumberland, communi- 
cated (be following observations on Roman Inscriptions on Coome (k 
Combe) Crags, Cumberland ; — 

" The romantic rocks, called Coome Crags, are (dtuated on the margia 
of the river Irthing, about two miles west from the staUon called Ambo- 
glanna (now Birdoswald), on the Roman Wall, and about a qaartcr of s 
mile on the south side of North Wall and Vallam, They are chiefly re- 
markable for a Roman inscription, which, as I venture to read it, rosy 
perhaps be allowed to have some importance in the controversy rc^»eetiDg 
the authorship of the Great Barrier, 

*■ The Ljsons, in their ' History of Cumberland,' direct attention to this 
inscription, of which they offer the following reading :— 

8 BVBRTS 



" They say — ' the name Severus may have been intended for that of the 
Emperor Septimras Severus, the builder of the Roman Wall, or tf 
Alexander Severus, in whose reign considerable buildings and repain 
appear to have been carried on at the northern stations.' Other anti- 
quaries have visited these Crags, and appear generally to have partially 
adopted the reading of the Lysons — namely, Severus Alexander.' 

" Having had opportunities of inspecting this important inscription, soi 
correcting mj views of it by careful rubbings, I venture to lay befcnv tlis 
Institute a resding totally at variance with that given by the Ljiou 
and other antiquaries. I also send for examination full-sixed tnaap 
[from the rubbings) of the lett«i-s of this, and of some other inserip- 
tions which I have discovered on the face of these Crags. The double 
lines show where the letters are still distinct and visible ; the double- 
dotted lines wh^re the letters, or parts of letters, are not so plaia, 
but where traces may still be seen and felt by careful examina- 
tion ; the single-dotted lines represent those parta where there are 
no decided traces or vestiges now remaming. The letters appear to have 
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been cut Tery deep at firat, and pitted with the point of the pick, and 
thus some parts of the letters wonld probably be shallower than the others. 
These shallower parte hare probabf; been obliterated by the corroding 
effects of time and the weather — the deeper-cot parts onlj being loft. In 
consequence of the uneven face of the Crags the rains may baTo taken into 
those letters which are now remaining, as channels, and may thna bare 
had the effect of wearing and keeping tbem deeper. 

" The chief inscription conBists of three tines, and I rentnre to suggest 
that it may be read thus (see wood- psTJiff* *'s», B f 

cat) — L. BEP. SETEHT8 (for LuoiuB U^ Sj^*^^, V S 

Sepdmius SeTerus) iupbbatob at- - a . n-nA^^^w. 

"The lower part of the letter L, . ^ „., 
for Lncins, is traceable, but the ^X/ ^V^TS/Sf 
upper put is gone. The second ^'^ 

letter is rery evidently an S. The third letter bas no marks on the right 
aide of the upright stroke so as to make the letter E, as supposed by the 
Lysons, while the lower part of the loop of the letter P is distinct and 
pointing upwards, the top of the loop being quite gone — the lowest 
side-mark ou the left side is also distinct (but probably only a very small part 
of it is now left], and there is also a trace of the middle side-mark, so as to 
make the tied letters sr ; and thus we have the letters asF for beftiiiics. 

" There appeara to he room between my third and fiflh letters for the 
letter S only, of the beginning and end of which we find traces. The 
letter V is as evident as any letter on the rock, although the Lysons do not 
copy it correctly: and there are good traces of the side-marks so as to make 
the tied-Ietters EV. The same may be observed of the next letter, which 
may be read GR, The letters V and S cannot be mistaken. Thus we 
obtain the word bbvbbitb. The Lyaous read the first line as skvebus 
only, either overlooking the V, or misplocing the letters V and E. Now 
the letter V in the word Severus is one of the most distinct letters in the 
whole word — in fact, one of the first to catch the eye on the discovery of 
the inscrip^n, and it is almost impossible to imagine how any mistake 
could have occurred respecting this letter. It is also quite evident from 
the tracing of the letters that the doubtful space between my letters P and 
V is not sufficient to contain the two separate letters V and E. The only 
letter which is not fully traceable is the first S in my word 'Severus,' 
and that one letter is sufficient to fill up the entire space. With the 
exception of some slight abrasions the other letters are all sufficiently 
manifesL If we suppose this Hue to have contained the word ' Sevtirus ' 
only, then it must have been spelt 'Seevnts' instead of 'Severus' — 
a blunder to which it is difficult to reconcile our notions of Roman 
inscriptions. 

"In the second line the letter I is traceable, and has a pick-bole near the 
top deeper than the other part of it. In the second letter M the first stroke 
is traceable, while the last two strokes are very distiact, although supposed 
by the Lysons to be the letter A. The third letter is evidently the letter P, 
having the upright stroke perfect, and also the lower part of the loop, with 
a good trace of the remainder. There is no trace whatever of any mark 
on the right side of the upright stroke of tliie letter, either diverging at 
right angles from the bottom, or pointing downwards from uiy point 
higher up, so as to form the letter L in Alexander. The stem ^,f^)^i|> 
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and the left aide of the 0, Are diatiuot enoagli, uid to ia the termination 
aide of the B. The rsBuuning marka and tncea of thia lice are snffideiit 
to indionte the word ' Itoperator.' The face of the rock ahows that there 
could not be apace enough for the word * Alezaoder.' 

" Id the third liae we find onlj alight aud partial tracea of th« tied-Iettert 
A and V. The principal part of the wcond letter is clear, and waa not an 
unnaaal form of the letter 0, but revetaed. The remaining letteri arc 
good. The lettera in thia line are mneh smaller than in the two preoediog 
linea. The word la undoubtedly ' AcauBTUB.' 

" Haring thaa attempted to ahow that the obief intcription ought to be 
read 'Luoioi Septimius Sererua Imperator Auguatus,' and not * Severot 
Alexander Aogustua ; ' I shall now proceed to notice the other inwriptMma 
on these craga. I beliere I am correct io stating that no explanation ku 
been hitherto offered of these inscriptions, and that aome of them hftre not 
been previously discovered. 

" About fifteen inohea above the ' Severtis ' iiuoription are the tracea of 

some lettera, aoma perfect and 

y^uOti A 'fi"| Iffl I A /\ /if '<"°8 "'>* fisible, which I Tentan 

^A lna*'A^ V^ t„ readaathe word luiHBBiABOs. 

(See woodcut.) 

" Mj reason for reading these lettera as Matherianus ia umplj thia : 
About four yards on the aonth side of the ' Severus ' inscription, ou the 
same face of the rock, and almost dose to the ground, t found the aune 
word in clear and perfect letters, (See woodcut.) Thia word ia rvy 
satisfactory, and admits of no doubt, the 

only imperfect part being the aide loops *. * ^•TUTIOKA/S* 
of the tied-lettera B and B, of which /V\^ B 113X1** V2) 
however there are traces. It ia pro- 
bably as perfect as any Roman inscrip^oii sow in existence. The &ee 
of the crag alopes inwards, and rather projecta above it, and to thia cMiae 
we are probably indebted for its exceUent preservation. The name 
'Matorianus' ocoura in ' Spartian's Life of Sevenia,' in the list of 
persons pat to death by the Emperor, soon after his acoession, and hence 
we may infer that such a name was in use among the Bomans at that time. 

" About five yards on the north side of the ' Severus ' inseripticm are 

the letters DE very well defined, and about two feet below theae letters we 

find nearly the whole of the wwd Acoustdb, some parts of the lettera 

being about half an inch in depth. 

/V / 1 \/ CT\/ C About a yard on the north side of tie 
AA' J V^B V ^ word 'Augnstoa' are marka and 
tracea of letten, which appear to be 
centniial, and which, I think, may not improperly be read aa fcdlowa — 
c.LAEO.Ti.o. or CEHTQBio LEOiONis SBXT2 CENTDSio, i. B,, the centuiion t^ 
the Sixth Legion. The centurial mark C, ravened, both preoedea and 
follows the name of the Legion. The reversion of the letter C is noticed 
by Heiaesios, pp. 65, 722. Instances are also 
given in Camden, and elsewhere. On thii rock V 
we have also examples of the reversion of the Jl 
lettera. 

" On a part of the rock, a little diatance above thia eenturial line, we nay 
perceive tracea of letters, which however mar be proiuHmced to be now 

^•<^"'- fZTGooglc 
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"These inscriptions (thus read), when Tietred in connection With m 
inscription, found at the distiincfl of onlj a few miles, in an ancient ^norrr 
on Hattwhistle Fell,* in the immediate vicinit; of the Wall, where the SiiM 
Legion was also recorded, raise a probability that this part of the Wall was 
built by the Sixth Legion : and these inscriptions, when viewed in con- 
nection with the inscription on the Gelt Rocks,' where reference is also 
made to the time of Seyerus, rttise another, and apparently a Terj strong 
probabilitjT, that the Wall was built hj Sererus. I would observe, however, 
that whether these crags were actnalljr used in building the Roman Wall, 
or in repairing it, or for some other purpose, must be now merely a matter 
of opinion." 

llr. Jaiceb CARBDTRtRS,' of Belfast, sent the following notice of a sup- 
posed discovery of Roman Remuns in Ireland. The rare occnrrence of 
any raliques of that age in Ireland, gives an additional interest to any dis- 
covery which may appear to present 
such vestiges, whilst at the same time 
it renders the carefnl investigation 
of their claim to be regarded as of 
Roman date the more indispensable. 

" Ahont five years ago, a man 
who lives in the townland ofLonghey, 
near Sonaghadee, county of Down, 
Ireland, when moulding potatoes in 
his field, being obliged to remove 
some of the subsoil, observed a 
quantity of block earth in a bole j 
abont two feet deep, which, on exa- 
mination, was found to contain 
large number of beads of various I 
sices, several armillce, many articles | 
of bronze, a brass cmn, and the bowl j 
of a very small spoon. 

" A few months ago, the following j 
portion of this discovery came into J 
my possession: — a pair of bronze I 
tweezers, a bronie fibula (similar to I 
one in Plat« XLI., Vol. I. of G. R. ' 
Smith's ' Collectanea Antiqua'), two ' 
bronse finger rings, one spral and the 
other plain ; a little bar of bronie, 
abont the thickness of a straw, an 
inch and a-half long, having a small 
knob at each end : it is quite perfect, 
and has not the appearance of being 
a portion of any other article — I 
cannotimaginewhat its use could have 
been ; the bowl of a very small spoon, apparently made of base metal, and 
very much decomposed ; one hundred and fifty-two glass beads, blue, green, 
purple, yellow, lemi-tranaparent white, displaying beautifully-executed 
spiral ornaments in yellow enamel, and a small one m amber : one of the 

■ Bmce's Roman Wall, p. 68. This ' Ibid., p. Bt. 

inicriptioD baa been wantoDljr deatio^-Bd. 
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purple beads is oniuneiited with tbree imaU jellow kaobs, pttced at right 
anglea ; two armillie, one made of purple glass, which, from its appearance, 
eTMondy had been cast in a moulil, the other is of Kimmeridgfl stude ; tbej 
are of a amall siae, being only two ioobea and three-qnarten each in 
diameter. 

" Mr. C. R. Smith, in bis ' Collectanea Antiqna,' Vol. III., page 35. 
gifea a valuable and iatereating account of the manufacture of ahale 
braceleta and beads, in the followiog words : — ' The bracelets and beadt, 
farmed of the so-called Kimmeriilge coal, are particularly interesliDg, at 
specimens of a natiTe manufacture, which has onlj been discovered, or 
rather uaderttood, of late years. Circular pieces of bituminous shale, 
found almost or quit« eictusirely In the bsjs of Kimmeridgo and Worth- 
barrow, in Dorsetshire, and commonly called ' Kimmeridge coal monej,' 
have been long known and collected, but their origin for some time remained 
unsuspected. Ur, W. A. Uiles attributed them to the Phtenicians, who, 
he imagined, ' made and used them as representatives of coin, and for 
some mystical use iu sacrificial or sepulchral rites.' The late Mr. J. 
Sydenham was happier in bis explanation, and proved not only that there 
was nothing mystical about them, but that they were the rejected portions 
of pieces of shale, which bad been turned in the lathe by the Romans, who 
occupied the district, for making bracelets. In a paper read at the 
meeting of the British Archaeological Association, at Canterbury, 
Mr, Sydeubam entered at length into the subject, and set the questioa 
At rest. Of the waste pieces thrown out of the lathe as the refuse nuclei 
of rings, large quantities are found beneath the pastures of the Purbeek 
district. There is an extensive hed of the material on that part of the 
Dorsetshire coast, and it appears to extend a considerable distance, and a 
vein of it was pointed out to me by Mr. C. Hall, on his land at Ansty. 
The Kimmeridge shale seems to have been exteusively worked by the 
Romans, and manufactured, not only for personal ornaments, but also fiv 
various other purposes. Professor Henslow discovered an um formed 
of it, and Mr, C. Hall possesses a leg of a stool, carved in the same 
material.' 

" Having visited the finder a few days ago, for the purpose of ohtsiniog 
all the information possible regarding the discovery, I learned that the 
grave contained, in addition to what came into my possesMon, a brome 
needle, about four inches long ; a number of large amber beads, which were 
carried away by the neighbours, who had assembled on hearing of the dii- 
coveiy ; several glass and shale armlets, which were broken while removii^ 
the earth from the grave. 

" I was aoiieus to ascertain if there had been a coia with the remains, as 
I expected a Roman one. I asked the indirect question, ' Did you observe a 
coin like a half-penny V The man replied, ' No, hut that he found one ■ 
little larger than a farthing, but much thicker, and so yellow that ha 
thought it gold ; but, on sending it to be examined by a chemist in Ne*> 
townards, it was pronounced brsss.' I have no doubt it was second brass 
of the upper Roman empire. The discovery of this coin in the grave seems 
to prove that the interment was Roman. I made inquiry if there had been 
either glass or pottery, such as a lachrymatory or um, found with the reraaios, 
but none had bee a discovered, 

" It is a difficult matter to assign a cause for a Roman interment in Ire- 
land, as that people never had a settlement here. It is not improbable that 
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the deceased had been royaging past the ooontj Down, and had either died 
uneipectedlj on board, or in a fit of sickneBB, i^^ baring been remored on 
shore. Id the latter case, the locality where the gnve was diKorered, 
from ita aheltered sitaation, would hare been most suitable for an 
invalid." 

Bj the kindness of the Council of the Kilkennj Archaeological Societj, 
vre are enabled to place before our readers the accompanjing represen- 
tation of some of these reliquei, from a drawing bj Miss CaTTuthers, 
It will be obserred that apparently nothing distiactire of Roman cha- 
racter is found in these curious objects, which eeem rather to be cognate 
with ornaments such as commonljr occur in this country with remains of 
the Anglo-Saxon age. 

The Hon. Richard C. Netillx, T.P., described the results of his recent 
explorations at Cbeaterford, in a field between the wall of the station and 
the riTer Cam, where be had been led to suppose that an ancient cemetery 
bad existed. Some interments had been brought to light ; in one instance a 
coin of Constantino was found close to the skull, possibly deposited as a 
JVauIwn for the transit of the Styz. Two days previously to the meeting, 
a small low wall was found, alongside of which lay the remains of five 
infants ; no other traces of buildings being noticed near the spot. Mr. 
Nerille had found low walls apparently of similar character, with cinerary 
urns deposited adjacent to them, at Linton and Icklingham, and be desired 
to inyite attention to the occurrence of such constructions of masonry in 
cemeteries of the Roman period, with the kind promise that at the next 
meeting he would giro a more detuled account of his late excavations 
at leianwn. 

The Rev. J. H. Haswood Hill, Rector of Cranoe, LeiceBtershire, sent 
an account of the discoTcry of Roman reliques in the parish of Hallaton, 
iu that county, upon the property of N. Simkin, Esq. The deposit, 
supposed to have been of a sepulchral character, waa found in draining and 
ploughing up a piece of green sward, which had been prerioualy under tiie 
plough ; the remains were found at the depth of about two feet in 
cutting the drain, and were unfortunately mnch broken in taking them out, 
and still more through the ignorance of the labourers, by whom the vases 
were broken in pieces in search of money. Mr. Hill sent sketches of the 
TariouB objects discovered, comprising a skillet or truUa of bronie, the 
handle perforated with a trefoil for suspension, in this vessel were found 
bones, with eome kind of unguent ; fragments of bronee vessels, in very 
mutilated condition, one of them being the upper portion of a prafericulum 
or jug, of fine workmanship, with a band of foliated ornaments round the 
neck ; a portion of a bronze ladle, as supposed, in very imperfect state ; 
a handle of a vessel, with the figure of a youth dancing, and the straight, 
reeded, handle of a pcttera, of the same metal, terminating in a ram's 
head. Of glass, there were found the handle and the long neck of a bottle 
of deep violet-coloured glass, similar probably to that found in one of the 
Bartlow tumuli, (Arch Eeologia, vol. xzv.pl.it. fig. i.) 'four small wnf^udntarui, 
of the kind nsiially designated as lachrymatories, and of light green 
colour, and a ribbed dish of the same colour, broken into many fragments. 
Of fietile ware, there were several portions of " Samian," comprisbg, 
whenputtogether, adishand two small cups of the ordinary forms, such as 

) Compan also the glus veiecl fonnd at Litlington, Arehsola^a, nj^.i^sn. pi. 
alt. fig. V. 

VOL. nil. 3 K 
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were found in the fiortlow tamoli And elsewhere.' In thttr geuenl 
character, indeed, these various reliqaea, the mutilated renuinB of Teaidt 
of great beaulj, closelj resemble the objects discovered in those Roman 
tombs, aa also at Shefford, Bedfordshire, and at Topesfield, Essex.* It is 
remarkable that in all these deposits the bronie handle of the palera 
occurred termioaUng in the bead of an animal, being in the discovery last 
mentioned, that of a lion ; at Bartlow the perfect vessel was found, with 
tbe ram's head and reeded handle, similar to the fragment described hj Ur, 
Hill. Of tbe bronze skillet, the onlj vessel in the deposit at Hallaton, 
which was preserved entire, examples have &eqnentljr occurred. Two, 
found in Arnagill, Yorkshire, have been figured in this Journal, voL vl 
p. 47. References to other examples ma; be found in the Unseum Catalc^e, 
Transactions of the Institute at the York Meeting, p. 10. The site of the 
discovery described by Mr. Hill is a commanding poution on the flank of a 
steep ascent facing the south, where two ancient roads aeem to have 
intersected one another. The space occupied by the remains was about 5 ft. 
by 2 ft. 6 in.; there was no indioation of a barrow, but the deposit had 
evidently been placed in a cist of wood, and was probably sepulchral. Before 
tbe enclosure of Hallaton parish, an ancient road, the remaJna of which 
are clearly seen, passed close to the spot ; it was tbe nearest way IVom 
Medboume, a Roman station on tbe Via Dmana, to Burrow Hill, on which 
are vestiges of an extensive encampment. There are also traces of en. 
trenchmenta on all the highest hills between those places ; a few hundred 
yards from the spot where the reliques were found there is an encampment, 
on a hill called Ram's Head, where a few years since other antiquities wen 
brought to light, in forming plantations on Lord Bemers' property in the 
parish of Keythorpe. Mr. Hill sent also sketches of three sculptared 
coffin-slabs found a few months previously at Hallaton, in the churchyard. 

Mr. JOBBFH Fairlebb, of Hexham, communicated Uie following note of 
an ancient interment found near that town. About the close of August, in 
the present year, in a deep cutting through dry gravel for the works of the 
Border Counties Railway, a little north of the confluence of the Tyne, the 
workmen came upon a stone cist, containing a male human skeleton, the 
lower extremities doubled up, with an urn of common type, measuring 
about 5 inches in height, and faintly scored with a lozengy pattern ; it 
contuned some carbonised mould or ashes. The grave was formed <^ flat 
stones placed edgeways at tbe sides, top and bottom, and covered by a 
large slab, about 5 ft. in length, and 8 inches thick. The iutenisl 
dimensions of the cist were, length, 42 in. ; breadth, 24 in. ; depth, IS 
in. A small cup or patera was found near it, similar in form to those 
discovered at Uarpenden, Herts, in 1844, as described in this Journal, 
vol. ii. p. 254. The doubling up of the body, its position north and 
south, tbe inclination to the right side, and the arms crossed over tbe 
breast, with the presence also of a small urn contuning ashes, indicating 
possibly partial cremation, are features of interest in regard to the 
period of this interment. 

The Rev. Eswaai) Tkollopb sent a notice of an extenuve diseovoy 
of sepulchral urns, of the Anglo-Saxon period, in Lincolnshire. They 
appear to be of tbe same age and foshioa as the urns dicinterred by 

* Similu cupi of Suniaii occnrred in * Brsjley's Gruhio Illiutrshir, [ip. 

the depoiit ti Topesfield, Eae-x., Archieo- 314, 378. Archnowgia, vol, iit. p. 34. 
logU, voL xiv. pi. T, 
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Ur. Neville et Little Wilbraham, and other examples from Anglo-Saxon 

" A few months ago, in the proceu of working a aand-pit in the 
parish of South Willingham, LiQCoinehire, the labourers auddenlj hroagbt 
to view a number of cinerary earthen vaseB. Some of these were broken, 
bnt I have the pleasure of forwarding far yonr inspection correct drawings 
of three of them, two of yellow, and one of dark-grey clay. They are now 
in the pOBsession of Q> F. Heneage, Esq., of Hainton Hall, the owner of 
the sand-pit An old Roman road from Caistor to Homcaatle passes through 
South Willingham parish about half a mile from the spot where the urns 
were found, bnt it has endently no connexion with them." 

The Rot. Jaues Rainb, jun., sent a notice of the nse of a magical 
crystal, for the purpose of recorering stolen goods, in the XVth century. 
(Printed in this volume, p. 372.) 

Mr. StLTiN reported that the works of restoration at Holy Island having 
been suEcessfuily carried ont, through the grant liberally devoted to the 
purpose by the Government, as stated by him at a previous meeting (see 
p. 283 ante], it had been found requisite to form a protecting fence around 
the ruins. A further sum having been appropriated to the purpose, H.M. 
Commissioners of Public Works sanctioned the construction of a sunk fence 
on the north and east sides of the church ; in making this, a leaden pUte 
had been fouad outside, near the east end, recording the removal of the 
remains of three of the monks, in 1215, " ab orto monacorum." Two 
atone cofBos were found at no great distance. Mr. Salvin produced a 
ground-plan of the ruins, with sections and elevations of the buildings in 
their present state, shoeing the portions lately restored under his directions. 

Mr. Oeorob Grazebrook communicated a proposition for the renewal of 
Heraldic Visitations through the medium of the Assessed Tax Papers ; 
proposing that they should be accompanied, for one year, by a separate 
leaf with suitable heading, and that each householder, entitled to arms, be 
requested to insert a description or sketch of his. armorial bearings, with 
any particulars regarding his descent, or the origin of his family. These 
returns to be collected, and systematically arranged. 

9iaitptititi unit mttttii of «rt ef^aita. 

The Rev. Qreville J. Chester presented two arrow-heads of flint, as 
specimens of the manufacture of imitative reliques of tbat description 
practised in the neighbourliood of Whitby. He observed — " I should like 
it to be generally known that they can be purchased at Whitby near the 
church, and tbat most of them are made by a man who resides, or used 
to reside, at Fylingdales, close to Robin Hood's Bay. Many of these 
shameful forgeries have a dusty or earthy appearance wall calcolatod to 
deceive the unwary. This, as I understood, is caused by their being boiled 
in mud, and then dried, when the mud adheres to all the inequalities of the 
surface. These flint forgeries have been made in very large quantities. 
Amongst others, I was offered a flint flsfa-book. Those I send were given 
to me. I have now little doubt but that the flint weapons I sent last year 
for exhibition are spurious." (See p. 85, ante.) It will be remembered tbat 
the Institute had received a similar caution from Lord Londesboroogfa in 
regard to the Yorkshire fabrications (p. 105, ante). 

By Mr. Hekrt J. Ai}EAHt:. — A bronze lUuut, as supposed, or augur's staff. 
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Ifttdf obtuned at Rome. The litanB U frequently repreiented oo aacSeitt 
fforlcn of ut, but it is remarkable tbat no original example has hitherto, it 
is believed,' been found. Poisiblj the material employed was periBhable. 
Cicero describea it as "inflcxum baeiUwn," and Livy aa "baeitlttm 
adunoum." The object exhibited may have been formed of ancient fng- 
menta of bronae, deatined for certain purposes unconnected with the pnTpoae 
they now suggest ; it seems desirable to call attention to the anhjeet in 
order to invite inquiry as to the existence of any remains of the litvut in 
oontiaental collections, or any precue indication regarding the material 
costomarily used. 

By Mr. G. E, Wabdlaw Rakbat. — Two bronie socketed celts in remark- 
ably fine preservation. Thsy were found on his property at Tillyconltty, a 
village situated at the foot of the Ochil bills, about ten miles from StirliDg. 
They lay at about the depth of ten feet, one of them embedded in umms, 
but in a sandy soil ; the other, a specimen with veiy highly-policed 
patina, in a bed of green sand, which possibly bad been the cause of its 
perfect condiUon. It is of a type lunally occurring in the southern parts 
of England, at Kingston, in the bed of Uie Thames, Jcc. The udes are 
ornamented with rused lines, and circles, in similar manner as the celt 
figured in this Journal, vol. iv., p. 328, fig. 8, but in difierent arrange- 
ment. Compare another socketed celt, with more simple omamentatiw, of 
the same kind, figured in Wilson's Prehistoric Annala, p. 257. 

By Hr. G. P. Uintt, of PetersGeld. — A bow formed of the bom of an 
animal, well polished. It resembles in form the ancient Grecian bows, having 
a double curvature, probably caused by their being constracted of two 
curved horns united together at the handle, like the bow of the Lycisn 
PandaruB, described by Homer.' It was stated to have been found in the 
Cambridgeshire fens, between Waterbeach and Ely, some years since, when 
it came into Mr. Minty's posaession tiirough his relative. Professor Miller, 
of Cambridge. Its length, when complete, was 42} inches ; it was formed 
of a single bom, and one end, bong the part where the horn bad joined the 
skull, has been broken off.' On Trajan's column tbeDaoians and Sarma- 
tians are represented using bows of the same form, as are also German 
warriors on the Antonine column. On Roman sculptures in England it 
occurs on an altar found at Corbridge (Horsley, No. cv.); Rob of Risingbain 
appears to have held a bow of the same fashion, and it appears on a 
sculpture formerly at Housesteads (Bruce, Roman Wall, pi. xiit.}. It baa been 
suggested, considering the great durability of horn, that there is no impro- 
bability in the supposition that this bow may have been brought to Britua 
by some soldier in the service of Rome, and lost in the fens, in which se 
many Roman reliques are found. Hr. Kemblo remarked that the " h(Kn- 
boga," or bow of horn, is mentioned in the An^o-Saxon poem of Beowulf 
and otber writings of that period. 

Mr. UiHTT produced also a large ovoidal pebble of great wdght, sap- 
posed to be of chert (?), found about 3 feet deep on the side of a tumnloi 
lately in part destrojed on Petersfield Heath. There were several other 
tumuli, recently removed, but nothing had been diseovered with the ei- 

* Bepresentationi of the Grecian bow, ■ See the abstract of an intocsfiBC 

ol tlie donble curved form, may be seeD meaiDir, bj Dr. Bnist, on the Sejtlnu 

in Hope's Cmtume ot tljB Andenti^pL Bavi and Bows of tlia Annents, com- 

9.2, 124, i55, 139, US. Compwe sba pared with tho*» of India. PiocMdnjp 

thePMthian,pl. IS. Soc. Ant Scot vol L p.-2». r , 
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fieption of this stone, wliicli attracted attenUon, as no pebbles of the ume 
kind occur in the neighbourbood ; it was supposed, from its regular form 
and well-polisbed sarface, to be artificial, and the finder bad demanded a 
large price for it.' It meaaures 8^ inches bj 5i, and is evidently a natural 
water-worn pebble, which maj have been deposited in the tomulos, through 
some superstitious notion, or as an object of mitj. Ur. Eeroble observed 
that in Teutonic tombs stones occur deposited, doubtless from some sup- 
posed virtue or superstition ; the letites, or eagle stone, and echini, often 
occur in tombs in Qermnny, and in the HsnOTer Museum there are two 
egg-shaped objects from the Lunelrarg tumuli, formed apparentlj of Carrara 
marble. Ho had nerer, howorer, met with a stone of such large sixe in an j 
ancient grare. Such a stone might hare serred, he remarked, in the 
process of " puddling," in mining. Mr. Uintj, in regard to this obserra- 
tion, stated that iron mines had been worked in the localitjf where the 
stone was found, and it was supposed that they were known in Roman 
dmes. 

B; Mr. Albekt Way. — A representation of a bronze spear of remarkably 
elegant form and large dimensions, exhibited in the Museum formed during 
the recent meeting at Edinburgh. It was dug up on the hill of Bosele, in 
the parish of Duffus, Morajehire, and is now preserved in the Uueenm 
at Elgin. This fine weapon measures 19} inches in length. 



By the Hon. KiCHAns C. Nevillk. — A small bronze boat-shaped spoon, 
with a loop at one end for suspensioii : its length is 21 inches. It was 
found with Roman remains at Chesterford. — Two iron spears, probably 
of the Anglo-Saxon age, found with three others in railway operations at 
Finchinbrook, near Bishop's Stortford : one measures about 16 inches in 
length including the socket, which is open on one side for greater facility 
in fitting the shaft, and has an iron riret near the lower end. Mr. Kemble 
remarked that this open socket appears to be exclusively Saiou : spears 
of that construiition have been found in Cambridgshire, Wilts, and 
Gloucestorshire, with remmns of that period. — The other spear is of very 
large dimeneions, the socket lost : this weapon Mr. Eemble thought might 
be Roman; it is of very uncommon type. 

By the Rev. Richard Gordon. — Drawing of a broose finger-ring to 
which a key is attached, so as to lie flat on the finger. It was found at 
Scarborough, and presented lately to the Ashmotean Museum, at Oxford. 
A umilar key-ring is in Mr. Neville's collection. 

By Mr. Thouas Hcohes. — A diminutive gold ring found at Chester, set 
with a sapphire ; inscribed around the hoop, 4* duoaibbvaoiclanbiepam : 
the signification of these letters remains unexplained. Date, XlVth century. 

By Mr. Hewitt. — Sketch of a cross-slab found at Darley-Ie-Dale, Derby- 
shire, in 1 855. The cross is placed on a grice of two stops, beneath which 
is a rudely-designed animal, bearing some resemblance to a horse. This, 

' Such wataF-wom pebbles occur, u Badleigh Saltartoo, and on the Cbeul 
Mr. Tucker stated, tm Norllum Burroos, Bonk near Wejmonlh. 
near Bideford ; also in sIiQiidsiice at 
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with fonr cresceiits, or horse-shoe shaped omamenti, introduced in the 
angles formed bj the shaft and the horiEontal limbs of the cross, had led 
to the suppositioD that the slab had commemorated a smith or farrier. It 
is of dimiantire aiie, measuring only 32 inches in length, and is now fixed 
in the porch. Bj oomparison with other cross-slabs, for esamplo at Han- 
hurj, Staffordshire, and at Bredon, Worcestershire (Cutt's " Sepulchral 
Slabs," plate 6, 59, be), it seems more probable that the horse-shoe 
symbols are mereljr part of the conventional treatment of the varied forms 
of the decorated cross introduced on grare slabs. Another slab, ooticed at 
Darley bj Mr. Hewitt, has a cross, sword, horn, and kite-shield. 

By Ur. Le Kedx, — A collection of sketches chiefljr hj Deeble, executed 
about 1816, and representing architectural subjects in Kent and Dorset. 
Amongst them are very mteresting views of the Pharos and ancient church 
at Dovor Castle, Reculver church, St. Martin's, Canterbury, ias. 

By Q£0SGE CiBT, Esq., of Tor Abbey, through the Rev. Dr. OuTEa. 
— Several deeds, preserved amongst the mnnlments of the Car; family, at 
Tor Abbey, Devonshire. 

1. Date, circa 1190.— Grant by Radulf de Buvile (tk) to Radulf de 
Haatou in frank marriage with Joan his daughter, of the services of divers 
lands late in the respective tenures of Richard Ruffus, Raudulf de Trewint, 
Robert Halhedey, Robert de Trewint, Stephen de Trewint, Roger Wario. 
Robert Ruffus, Galfrid " de molendino," Al&ed " de molendino," 
" Magister " John de Wichel and William de Polglas, in his manor of 
Tredawel, and his mill of Tredawel, with the whole suit (cum tota seqoela) 
of his whole manor of Tredawel, as well of freemen as of rustics (nisticoram); 
to hold of him (Radulf de Buvile) and his heirs, to the said Radnlf de 
Hanton and his heirs of the said Joan begotten, for ever; and iJeo a 
reasonable allowance out of his wood of Tredawel for the repair of the 
mill. Warranty of the premises to the said Radulf de Hanton and hit 
heirs of the said Joan begotten, in free socage, rendering therefor yeariy 
a pair of white gloves at Raster for all kinds of services. " Testibus, 
domino Reginaldo de Botriaus, Rogero de Trelost, Henrico de Aloet', 
Guidone de Nouant, Reginaldo de Nimeth, Ricardo de Tregrilla, Nicholas 
de Ferrs, Willelmo Wisa, Willelmo Walens cum multis aliis. ' 

Seal, of green wax, pointed oval ; the device a fleurdelys ; legend — ^ 
a'BATCVLFt OB BEViL. Tbis Seal claims notice as an example of the use of 
the poihted-oval form by a person not an ecclesiastic. The ancient Cornish 
family of Seville, said to have come over with the Conqueror, had their 
chief residence, as Lysons states, at Gwamike, near Truro. The manor al 
Tredawel is in the parish of Altemon, about eight miles west of Lssn- 
ceston ; Trewint is a village in the same parish. 

3. Undated, probably about 1220. Grant by Richard de Greynville, 
son and heir of Richard de Greynville, to Alexander Rufus, of a 
messuage in the town of Bideforde that Robert de Gardino held, 
which was his (the grantor's] escheat, [Eichtetla) and also six acres 
of laud. " Testibua, Domino Waltero filio Willelmi, Gregorio de 
Greynville, Rogero de Fontenay, Willelmo le Tumour, Johanna Tyrel, 
Rogero de Gilescote, Willelmo Russet, Aleiandro de Ctdlecote, et ahis." 
Seal lost. 

3. Date, ctrca 1250.— Grant by Gilbert Bondi to John, his nnelo, 
rector of the church " de Vallo Wintone " (Alwiagton, Devon) of the 
land of Eabedesham which he hod of his said uncle. "Testiboa, 
Gilberto Allutario Aldreroanuo de Valle Wintoii, Edmundo Allutario Winton, 
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Nigello KeckeballtTO de 3oc« Wintoii, Roberto le bftl', Vebfo oobia derico 
de Valle, Willelmo plumborio de valle, et multis aliis.'' 

Seal of dark green wax, of escutcheon form ; device, a lion nmpaDt 
tnined sinieter, poieiblj not heraldic ; legend — s' : qill'sbrti ; . . . '. , '. 

Endorsed in a later hand — " AbotiBham." 

4. Date circa 1250. — Grant b; Jnliana de Gylescote to John de 
RAlegbe "/Iw(?) tneo "^ of certain burgages in the town of Bjdiforde, 
and a certain " pratam forinBecum." " TeBtibus, Thoma de Grejnviie, 
Ricardo Saellard, Waltero Ganet, Johanne Aaketa, Gerrasio Giflard, 
Waltero Sypnan, Stephano le Dunne tuna preposito ville, et aliis." 

Seal of green wax, of pointed-oval form ; derice, a rudely-designed 
fiower; legend — ^ a' itlune : d' oilbso'. 

5. Date 1275. — Agreement and £ond retpecting a rent of nineteen- 
pence sterling, out of the tenement " de la Olleheghes," which had been 
released by Hugh da Chorletone to Hugh de Curteney. " Hiis testibue, 
Dominis Johanne de Hydone, Wydone de Nouaunt, et Henrico de Raleghe, 
militibuH, Aluredo de Porta, Johanne de valle torta, Henrico de Somertone, 
Henrico de la Wylleyerd, Petro Pudding, Johanna Cacepol, Ricardo de 
Crokeheye,'' — "Datum spud Whymple die mercurii proxima ante Cathe- 
dram sancti Petri, anno dominl, M.cc. Ixsv." Seal lost. 

6. 30 Edw. III. (1356.) — Agreement for a gift in frank marriage, on 
the marriage of John Kary with Margaret, daughter of Robert de Holewey j 
dated at Wynkaleghe on Saturday after the Assumption of our Lady, 
30 Bdw. III. Whereby the said Robert covenanted to give with the said 
Margaret the Toveraion of all his lands and tenements in Holeweye, 
together with the reversion of all rents and services which he had in the 
parish of Nortblyw, and the reversion of all the lands, rents, and services, 
in the parish of Beuworthi,' to hold the said reversions, after the deaths of 
Bame Margaret de Kelly and Robert do Holeweye, to the said John and 
Margaret in frank marriage ; and the reversion of all the lands, rents, 
and services, in a certain place called Lutteford, in the parish of 
Horthliwy (?), ' after the death of the said Robert and Joan his wife ; and 
the reversion of all other lands and tenements, rents and services, in the 
parish of Mortone " iwdit, " after the death of the sud Robert. And the 
said John de Kary was to enfeof the said Margaret of all the lands, rents, 
and services, in Uppekarj, to hold to her and the heirs of the body of the 
said John and her ; and to grant a rent-charge of 102. a-year on the lands 
and tenements in Uppekary, in whose bands (meynt, probably for tntym) 
soever they might come, or by statute merchant or by any other security, 
according to the ordinance and election of good counsel (the legal adviser) 
of the said Robert. Neither the said John and Margaret, nor their heirs, 
were to implead Emma, the daughter of the said Robert and sister of the 
said Margaret, of the lands, rents, and services, and reversions, nor of any 
parcel (of them) in Aysbury, Binslond', Bouwode, [eratvre), so that tbs 
said Emma and her heirs might not hold them as her purparty,* and in 
allowance of* all the lands, rents, serrtceB and rerersions which the stud 



■ PBrebmeDt injured where jUtDOoecn. > This word is Dbeoorel; written over 

* Beawortb;, OevoD, near LMmceMoD. an oiuare. 
NorOilew is a parish near Oakbamplon, * Nunelj, sa h«r share (of h«r fiitber's 

Dana. esUtos). 

' In compeDsation for. 

GooqIc 
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Uargaret, daughter of tho said Robert,* in Holawej, NortU^w, Fenne, 
and Morton, as was more fuUy above written. For the obBerranee and 
perfomiaDce of alt the aforesaid ooTenanta on both sidea, the said Robert 
and John were assured by their fiuth * the daj and year abore mentioaed, 
in the presence of Thomas de Affetone, Adam de Mileforde, Laorenee de 
HoliiriUe, William Oliver, Robert de Kary, and the aforesiud Robert and 
John were agreed that these covenants should he fuUj performed, in the 
feast of Saint Michael the year aforesaid. 

Seal, of dingy-white wax ; an esautoheon within ft ousped panel : the 
bearing appears to be, — on a bend three roses, (the anns of Gary of 
Cockington, according to Pole). A rose is introduced on each udo of the 
escutcheon. Legend — Jh bigil' tobuinis d' cabt. 

By Mr. W. BDRssa.— Two sculptures in bone, XIV. cent., porUons of 
shrine work, or of the decorations of a casket. 

By Mr. Westwood. — Casts from soolptures in ivory in the colleotiona at 
the Louvre and the Imperial Library at Paris, one of them being a repre- 
seatatioo of Our Lord, with a cruciiform ornament behind the head (not a 
nimbut), Greek art, Xlllth cent, ; also, the Raising of the Widow'a Son, 
an example of Xth cent., from the Maskell CoUeotion, now in the British 
Museum. 

By Mr. Falefer, of Deddington. — A representation of a mural painting 
recently discovered in Horley church, near Banbury, Oxfordshire, on Iha 
wall of the north aisle, opposite the south door. The church ia of tbe 
Perpendicular style of architecture. The painting represents St. 
Obristopher, bearing the infant Jesus ; his staff breaks in twain, and on a 
scroll from his mouth may be decyphered the worde, in black letter — 
" What art tfaou that art so he . . . bar I never so bevy a thynge." 
The Saviour makes reply, — " Yep (?) I be hevy no vninder nya, for I am 
the kynge of biys." Beneath appears a man fishing, and fish in the liwa. 

By Mr. W. J. Berkharii Suith. — A poniard with a brass ereacent- 
ahaped termination to the hilt ; the blade flat on one side, and grooved on 
tbe other. Found at Oloncester, in forming a drain. Date, about the time 
of Henry VL 

By Hr. J. M. EBWBtB.— A sketch of an engraved tablet of sitie, 
(measuring 17 inches in height, by 8}} in Ightham church, Kent, placed 
in the recess behind the bust of Dorothy, relict of Sir William Selby, on the 
mural monument to her memory. Sbe died in 1641. It had been aaaerted 
that Lady Setby " was traditionally reported to have written the letter 
which proved the cause of discovering the Gunpowder Plot." (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 248, where the epitaph is ^ven. See also 
pp. 314, 415.) This conjecture had doubtless been suggested by an 
expression in the epitaph — "whose arte disclosed that plot" taken in 
connection with the subjects represented on the tablet. On one ude appears 
the papal conclave, tbe devil is seated amongst the persons at the coimeil 
table, and Guy Faux receives his commission. On the other aide 6ay ii 
seen approaching tbe Parliament House, in tbe vaults of wluch appMr 
faggots covering the barrels of gunpowder. The lower part of the tablet 
is occupied by a representation of the sea agitated bj a tempest, sportive 
fish, and ships wrecked, doubtless the dostruetion of the Armada ; aloog 

■e • Had pledged Ibdr bUh, 
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the top of the alate u inBCribed — " Trinnni Bntacnicn bis ult(»i in 
memoriBm clamis in*mcibiti«, subrerBu, aubmersra ; proditioms Defandn, 
deteclie, disjectce ; " and other iascriptions appear in TarionB parts express- 
ing BeolouB protestant feeling, of which Beveral similar memorials exist. 
Of one of these, " in ratemam pspistsrum infamiam," an engraved plate at 
the residence of Sir Chetham Uallett, at Shepton Mallett, Somerset, closely 
resembling the tablet at Ightham, a nibbing was exhibited in the Mnseum 
of tlie Institute st the Dristol Ueeting. (Museum Catalogue, Bristol 
Volume, p. Iizziv.] There can be little doubt that the supposed allusion 
to Ladj Selbf, as having written the letter to Lord Uonteagle, is wholly 
unfounded. It is said that some of her needlework was suspended behind 
the monument, and this very posBibly may have been the production of the 
ladyV "arte," displaying some subjects of the popish mochinatiooB, aimilar 
to that above described. 

Bj Mr. R. R. C&TOX. — Sketches of a sun-dial of remarkable con- 
structioD, eiistbg on the terrace in the gardens of Pork Hall, near 



n Uis Qsnlni Temcc, at Pai^c Ball, ninr Otv 



Oswestry, where the members of the Institute were welcomed with sucli 
friendly hospitality during the meeting at Shrewsbury in 1855. At the 
period when this dial was erected that eminent mansion was the residenco 
of a family named Ap Howel, or Powell, a junior branch of dif^^^dc 

TOL. XIII> 3 L 
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line of Fowie ; and in thmi poaseMion it remained rrom Bibont 1538 lo 
the death of ThotnoB PoweU, Hij^ Sheriff of Shropebire in 1717. Uis 
line terminated in an heireu who sold the eelate to Sir Frtmcis Charlton, 
Bart., and by his marriage with his heireaa it became the property of the 
present poesewor, Richard H. Einchant, Esq. , (originally written Qiunchanl) 
whose family fled to Englaod at the ReTocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
There are sereral dials at Pork Hall, one of them dated 1552, but noM 
of such curious character or in sueh perfect condition as that here repre- 
aented. Os the back of the dial is the foUowing inscription : — 

FR2TBBIT £TAS NEC KEKOBAKTB 
LAPS A BECEDTKT BACVLA C7R3T. 
TT PVaiT JTAS TTflTB CITATTS 
TVBBINia IXSTAK TOLTITCB ANNT8, 
BIC QVOa' NOSTRA t-B^CIFITANTEB 
TITA BBCESIT OOIOB TKSIS. 

On one side, shown in the woodcut, is inscribed — Teifpvs ouhitm Paheks, 
on the other — tbufts edax berth. There has eTidentlj been an inscrip- 
tion on the square panel in front of the dial, now wholly defaced anJ 
illegible. There are not less than seven dials comhined on this oariou 
example. It measures about i feet in height, ezclusire of the two foatin|r 
courses (about 1 foot in height) of which the upper bears the date 1578. 
There appear to exist several dials in Shrophire of about the same period, 
and of singular and elaborate forms. One of these, at Uadeley Gooii, bss 
been noticed in this Journal, vol. xi. p. 4:13. 

By Hr. T. Blashill. — A drawing of a slab carved with a cross, of nrj 
rich design, found at Uansell Gamage, Herefordshire, in digging for the 
foundation for a new buttress. (See woodcut.) It lay about three feet 
deep, covering a leaden coffin, and is now affixed to the north wall of the 
chancel. Date, about 1280. 

By Ur. Chableb Tugkeb. — Impressions from the common seal <J tlie 
city of Bxeter, the seal of the Mayor, and the seal for Statutes Uercbut. 
The first is of circular form, and appears to be a reproduction of a seal of 
more ancient date. It represents two lofty round towers coDnected by sn 
embattled wall, and between them appears a building of two floon, 
possibly intended to represent the Guildhall. Above is introduced a son, 
a crescent, and a disk between them, which may typify the earth ; sod at 
the side of each tower there is a key, the symbol doubtless of the patron 
saint, St. Peter, and in the exergue are two wyvems. * siotLLTV : 
CiTtTATis : EiONiE : — The Usyor's seal is of oval form, and bears a d^- 
figuro of St. Peter, within tabernacle-work, of which the lower psrtrep^ 
sents two towers and an embattled wall, with an open gateway in tbe 
middle. The apostle is pourtrayed with a lofty regnvm on hu besd, 
having a single crown, in his right hand ho bears the symbol 
of a church, in his left a cross-staff. In the field, on the dexter ude, 
appears a sword, on the sinister side, two keys erect, and in the ezergoe s 
leopard's face crowned. " a' uaioratvb : civitatis : exosik. The privily 
of electing a mayor was granted to Exeter by King John's charter, abiwt 
1200. — The seal for statutes Merchant is circular, and displays the head of 
Edward II, with a lion pasBsnt in front of the bust. On wther side d 
the head is introduced a castle, doubtless in allusion to his mother, Eleanor 
of CastiUe, as found also on the great teal of the same king, The insoip- 
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tion is u followa — ■ s' bdw' bbg' axol' as recoqs* debitor' aptd exosiam. 
Seals of diis kind originated under tbe eUtots of Acton Bninel, 
11 Edward I., irhich introduced aucli recoguiMticeB. By that Act the 
obligatioQ made on the acknowledgment of the debt was required to be 
Healed with the debtor's seal and tlie king's seal. It is not clear that 
Exeter bad a seal under it. The ooly cities or towns mentioned in it are 
Loudon, York, and Bristol ; and at the foot Lincoln, Winton, and Salop 
are also stated to have had similar statutes. The 13lh Edward r.reeDacted 
and amended that Act, and required the obligation to be sealed irith the 
debtor's seal, and also the king's seal provided for the purpose, which 
should be of two pieces, and tbe greater should remain in the custodj of 
the Kayor or Chief Warden, and the less with the clerk whose duty it was 
to write out the obligation. Of this statute there exists no original roll: 
it is printed from a copy at the Tower, that does not show what cities or 
towns besides London had seals under it. But on it is the following, 
" Consimile statutum de verbo ad verbum babent Major et cires Bxonie," 
and immediately fallows a memorandum stating that a copy under the 
king's seal bad been transmitted to Lostwitbiel (at that time a place of 
considerable importance as tbe sole mart for tin], and which memorandum 
is dated in September, 5 Edward II. It is doubtful when tbe Tower copy 
was made. In 5 Edward II. that unfortunate king was controlled by bis 
barons,, and obliged to concede certain ordioances limiting his power and 
correcting some practices of mal-adminiatration. They were forty-one in 
number, and are^ven at length in the Rolls of Parliament, vol. i., p. 281, 
et seqq. The thirty-tbird, which relates to this subject, shows that tbe 
Act of 13 Edward I, had been abused, and ordained that tbe Statute tS 
Merchants, made at Acton Bumel, should thenceforth bold only between 
merchants, and that the recognisances should be made and witnessed by 
four "prodes hommes et loiuux conuz," and that only mercbauta' burgages 
and their chattels moTable should be taken under it, MoreoTer, it ordained 
that the king's seals, which are assigned for witnessing such recognisance^ 
be delivered "as plus riches et plus sages dcs villes souzdites, a eele 
garde esleuz par les commuuautes de meismes les villes." The towns 
mentioned ore Newcastle-on-Tyne, York, Nottingham, Exeter, Bristol, 
Southampton, Lincoln, Northamptou, London, Canterbury, Salop, and 
Norwich. This seems to contemplate seals being sent to nil tbeae cities 
and towns, though some of them had certainly seals before ; yet possibly 
Exeter may not have had a seal till then, and Uie entry on tbe Tower Roll 
may have been made at this time. Several of these seals hare been 
engraved, e.g., Bristol, Archaeologia, vol. xii.,p. 86; Norwich, Blomefield, 
vol. iiL Svo edit, ; and Winchester, Milner, vol. i. p. 374, some obserra- 
tions on which last by Mr. J. Q. Nichols may be seen in the Winchester 
volume of the Institute, p. 109. Many of the matrices exist ; those which 
we have seen are of silver. 

By Mr. W, II. Bkackstonb. — Impressions from a small brass seal of 
tbe XlVtb cent,, of the class termed " love-seals." The device being two 
beads in proSle, male and female, respectant, tbe stem of a tree between 
them. *IE Bv SEL dakdtr lel. The matrix appears to have been gilt ; it 
was found at Bridgwater. 

By Mr, Robert Fitcu. — Impression from r gold signet ring found at 
Pulham, Norfolk, and now in the poasessbn of Mr. C, Cooper «^ Nwrwicb, 
The device appears to be tbe gamb of a bird and a cock's (?) head erased, 
with the motto Jfn to tnottr. Weight, 11 dwts. 
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CRANIA BRITANNICA. Detineationa and Descriptfoiis of the Stnlli of the 
Buly Inhahituits of the British lalmads ; togeUier with Noticei of their other 
Remtina. By JaasFH Bikmabd Ditie, M.R.C.S. Engl-, F^.A., &c, uid 
JoBN Thdxhik, M.D., F^.A.,&c, London, 1S&6. Imperial Ito, 

CoNri5CEO that the passloa for antiquarian pursuits so remarkabl; 
manifested since the commencement of the present century, ii truly one of 
the developments of that eoroest and deeply rooted feeling of sympathy 
with the hopes and aepiratioos of humanity, which pervades the writings of 
the most original thinkers, and fiows from the pens of the greatest poets 
of the age, we can give no credit t,o the assertion of a late captious writer 
on metaphysics, that " EnthuBiasts alone essay their ineptitude in loading 
glass-cases with whatever most completely unites the qualities of rarity and 
worthlessnesE."' On the contrary, we helieve that it is hy carefid and 
reflective study of the remains of past ages alone, thai the psychologist 
can form any correct idea of the varying phases into which tho ever active 
inner life of the soul has drawn itself forth, or which it has assumed under 
the ethnic systems of antiquity. National faith, civilisation, and ideality — 
individual character, feeling and taste, are not more clearly communicated 
to US by perusing the immortal writers of antiquity, than hy studying the 
inally venerable relics that have been preserved to our days under cover 
f the sheltering earth, — nay, in some instances, the latter supply the 
whole fund of information we possess respecting their times. Nor is know- 
ledge thus obtained so imperfect as might reasonably be supposed from the 
paucity of materials from which it is deduced ; for the emotional charoeter 
BO obvious in nearly every relic that has come down to us, addresses us 
almost with the distinctness of vocal sound. By these we team that the 
intmtive conviction of a happy futurity beyond the grave animated tho heart 
of the painted Briton, centuries before the Roman legions, impelled by 
craving lust of power, reduced his existence to a state of slavery — more than 
that, we become acquainted with his simple conception of its joys. By the 
store of valued trinkets deposited with the corpse of wife or daughter, we 
not only arrive at certain conclusions regarding domestic economy, but are 
convinced that the ties of nature were then as strong, and the affections as 
tender, as at present. In later times we may trace the same element of 
earnestness struggling for sympathy, throughont the whole range of art — 
from its infancy— through the conventionality of the middle ages, till it 
attained remarkable brilliancy at the beginning of the XVIth century ; 
and notwithstanding all the sordid objections that utilitarianism can 
advance, and the destmction that iconoclastic zeal has been able to effect, 
we rejoice to find that the simplest monuments of antiquity ore now meeting 
with the respect that their importance demands, and their silent appeal to 
the better feelings of our nature claims from every thoughtful mind. 

1 Kainral History of Enthosisim, p. S. d cj. z^s o, CiOOQ Ic 
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It most, howerer, be granted, that the study of onr national antiquities 
was, preriouB to the close of the lost century, pnraued in mtch a maDoer at 
to afford some groond for the wont of respect with vluch it was treated. 
Its connection with ethnology and psychology was bnt imperfecdy seen ; 
and enquiries were carried on without much regard to inductire reaaonbg. 
Indeed, it was only by the discriminating labours of Douglas, that this 
branch of archaeology began to asaume in its details and concliuions, an 
exactitude and coherence never arrived at before. Since the pnblicadon 
of the " Nenia Britannioa " by that author, the world has hem supplied 
with a Bucceuion of archaeological works, based upon his iuTestig^iona, 
whereby an invaluable collection of notices descnptive of the diseorery of 
every variety of utensil, weapon, and ornament, in the gravea of the 
primeval inhabitants of the land, has been accumulated to await the period 
when some master spirit shall embody the whole into a coherent syttem. 
Yet, strange to say, little or no notice has been hitherto taken of the most 
important of all vestiges — the human skeleton, or of that most ezpresiire 
work of Creative Power, the human skull. This apathy may be attributed 
to unconsciousneBS of the value of these perishable remains, as it is only 
within the last few years that ethnology has exhibited to the archaeologist 
a more rapidly widening field wherein to extend his enquiries, than has 
heretofore been allowed htm ; indeed, we believe that its important influence 
upon antiquarian research is even still imperfectly appreciated. That it 
is yet destined to unravel many obBcuritiea, and to remodel some generally 
received opinions concerning the primeval population of our island, as w^ 
as of the continent of Europe, there can be no reasonable doubt. It is, 
therefore, with the most unfeigned satisfaction that we receive the first 
instalment of a publication expressly calculated to fill up the void of which 
we have already made mention, and which opportunely appearing in the 
infancy of antiquarian ethnology, is itBelf mature. It is not saying too 
much to affirm that this work, the joint product of the aseiduous researches 
of Mr. Barnard Davis and Dr. Thumam, carried on for several jeara, will 
become the text-book of the Bcience of which it treats, and that it will 
henceforth be indlspenBuble to every student of British antiquities. Ajnst 
idea of its importance cannot possibly bo conveyed without copious extracts, 
but the following summary of the leading points of the introductoiy chapters 
will indicate that subjects of no ordinary interest are brought onder review. 
The first section opens with a rapidly sketched retrospect of the deductions 
of Blumenbach, and the chief of the subsequent writers upon comparative 
cranioBcopy, followed by some judicious remarks upon the much contested 
Bubject of amalgamation of races, typical form of skull, and the subordinate 
variations which it presents in individuals of the same race and country. 
The following obserrationa on the latter subject are especially worthy of 
consideration, as meeting an objeotion very frequently urged in oppositioo 
to conclusions deduced from the cranial peculiarities of any given race, 
such being represented as promiscuously occurring in alL 

*' That the forms (of the cranium] are permanent, and not trnnsmnlable 
in the different races, may be esteemed as a postulate. The peculiarities 
impressed upon the true Negro head in the days of ancient Bgypt or 
ancient Etruria, are still inherently attached to it. So of other races, as 
for as they have been examined with precision by the aid of sufficient 
materials. This fundamental axiom may be regarded as a fixed star, 
whereby to direct our steps in the present inquiry ;. VmOBt the sole It^t 
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ehhuDg with ateadfutneu. It ghonld, howeTer, be premised that not 
ererf Bkull preaentB the primitive ethnic peculiarities : thej ore rather to 
be deduced from an examination of manj. The most cmrsoty obfterTation 
is eofficieat to perceivG a considerable variety of form of hand in the samo 
nation, tribe, or even family. A more careful investigation will develop 
the limits of this variety, and enable na to determine the central point 
round which variation revolves. We ooght therefore to be prepared to 
find diversities of fonn in any one given people, however ancient. This is 
in accordance with what we observe in all the other departments of nature." 
(Page 3) 

The writer then proceeds to caution the student against too hasty gene- 
ralisation from these premises, and points out the fallacy of results obtained 
from the skulls of females and young persons, which seldom poSGess tlie 
genliUtial character in a high degree. The question of amalgamation of 
races ia next treated in a dispasrionate and luminous manner, many 
examples in different parts of the globe being enumerated, which have a 
direct bearing upon this intricate enquiry. At page 17 are some clearly 
expressed lostruccioas for ascertaining the measurement of skulls in various 
directions, and for gauging their internal capacity according to the most 
approved system. The chapter is concluded with a glance at the national 
interest attached to the subject. Chapter II. conbuns a resumd of all that 
has hitherto been written by previous observers, respecting the physical 
confirmation of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, and the continental 
natioQB, from which it is assumed that these islands reoeiTed their popula- 
tion, commencing with the well-known description of Cesar, aod continued 
to the latest observations of the northern elhnolo^sts. One of the most 
curious discoveries that has yet been made in connection with this subject 
is recorded in this division, namely, the prevalence of an elongated form of 
cranium in skeletons found in the megalithic structures, commonly dia- 
tiDguisbed by the name of " Chambered Barrows." Whatever wgoificauce 
this faet may have in reference to the theory of a pre-Celtic population 
baring occupied this country, it is remarkable that the same peculiarity has 
been observed in Northern Europe. The skull from Uley, in Gloucester- 
shire, engraved in the present decade of the " CraniaBritBnnica,"is an 
example of this lengthened type of head.' The colour of the hair and eyes, 
and the prevailing contour of the face, next engage the author's attention ; 
every authority, ancient and modern, having been examined in order to 
afTonl some intelligence upon these particulars. The next chapter is 
headed " Anatomical Explanations," a title which sufficiently expresses its 
scope ; it is, however, so pleasantly and lucidly written as to convey to the 
reader, within the compass of a few pages, an amount of necessoty informa- 
tion which must otherwise have been sought with much labour in pro- 
fessional works. The last section that we shall now notice is devoted to 
the consideration of the singular custom of artificially distorting the skull 
by compresMOn, which has prevailed among ancient as well as modem nations. 
The facts Iiere stated are perhaps of a more remarkable character than 
in any other part of the book, and the most interesting examples of 
abnormal form are illustrated with engravings upon wood. Although it 
appears to be clearly established, that artificial compression of the skull was 

> Bee a memoir on the remarkable chambered tumulus at Uley, given in tliis 
Joamnl, vol. xl., p. 31fi. C Oi^oli' 
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practised in the Bouth-eiut of Enrope at a remote penod, aod that it does 
even jet exist in some parts of France, we think sufficient etidence of the 
existence of tho custom in Britain has not yet been adduced ; most of the 
onomatiea apparent in the beads discovered in this conntrj, haTiog 
been obviously caused hj posthumooB ooaditiona, Dumerons examples <rf 
which we have seen. 

It onljr remaing to be said, that this firat decade is sumptoouslj printed 
npon imperial quarto paper, to afford space for full-size representations of 
tlie skull. It contains ten litbographio plates of heads — Celtic, Boman, 
and Saxon, drawn upon the stones from the originals themaelves, witbont 
the interrention of any copy, by Ur, Ford, who is eminent ainon^ the 
anatomical artists in lithography. Two large plates, and numerous well 
executed wood engraTings of accessories, illustrate tho letter-press deacrip- 
tions which accompany the skulls, serving to record the circnmstancea of 
their discoveiy, and point eat the characteristics of each specimen. The 
beauty and fidelity of the engrarings are beyond all pr^se. lo conclnsioD, 
we cordially recommend the " Crania Britannica" to every lover of his 
country's antiquities, as a work of national importance. 

THOMAS BATEUAN. 



^Tciaeolo^cal InirlKgcnu. 

It is proposed to combine with the great Bihibition of Abt Treasures 
to he opened in Hanchester in May next, an extensive Series of Antiquities, 
from the earliest periods, with the object of iUustratmg, in os instructive a 
form as possible, the Manners and Arts of bygone times. The progressive 
development of manufactures, from the rudest Celtic period, through ths 
exquisite productions of the various Arts of the Middle Ages, will be 
displayed to an extent, which must render these collections highly interesting 
to the Archaeologist, and of great practical advantage to the manufacturer. 
Mr. J. M. Kemble, it is understood, has been requested to undertake the 
arrangement of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon department, with which he is 
BO eminently conversant. The Society of Antiqaaries of London, with 
several kindred institutions, have cordially pledged their co-operation, and 
tendered the loan of antiquities from their museums. Colonel Meyrick, of 
Goodrich Court, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Hastings, Sir A. Rothschild, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Stirling, M.P., Mr. Wylie, Rev. Walter Sneyd, 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, Mr. Hailstone, and other owners of valuable prirate c(d- 
lections, have placed them at the disposal of the Executive Committee. All 
anUquaries must cordially sympathise in such an undertaking, and those who 
may possess choice antiquities available for the occasion, should forthwith cora- 
municate with J. B. Waring, Esq , Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Collection, or George Scharf, Esq., jun., 100, Moaley-street, Manchester. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth is about to publish his long desired " Ordinoiy," 
comprising about 50,000 coats, ancient and modem. It is the convene 
of Burke's " Armoury," and enables the inquirer readily to ascertain 
the fomily to whom any given coat belongs, A simple and very inge- 
nious plan will be found to present perfect facility of reference by means 
of the alphabetical arrangement of the armt. The work is quite ready 
for press. A peculiar and convenient mode of publication is prepoted, in 
pi^ls ; the issue will commence as soon as sufficient subscribers are obtained. 
His address is, 14 a. Great Marlborough Street 



Adkiitb, Mr, bronze Iituuj exhibilsd b;, 41 1 . 

Abermui, Mr., eXLimlioni at CserweDt 
nnJer b'a directioD. 91. 

Amber, cup of, found in ft tumulus »t Hots, 
1S4 ; baad of, found in Ireland, 407. 

Amphorn, ilunped huidlm of, found in 
Lalymnoa, 21. 

AKaLuu : — bronia palattve found kt 
RhDa->-Gid, B5 ; gold ornamenti found 
■t GMTweiD, 395. 

AnaLO-SixOH Antiqni^ea i— iron axes ex- 
hibiLed b; Mr. Bncketone, 87; 
braocheB, tweezem, &c., fuund at Fiiir- 
ford, 87 ; gold ring omainenltd with 
niello, ii. ; imn ban of a ehield, from 
Fairford, 96 ; iron arrow-headB, found 
in tha lBleofWight,181 ; iharten to 
Hyde Abbey, ib. ; iron ixord with hilt 
enriched with gn]d,found in (be lale of 
Wight, IBS ; arcbitectonl Tea^gea at 
Worth church, 19B ; beada found in 
NorfolL, 396; Beats of OfTa and Eadgar, 
3fi5 ; remains of pottery, te., found at 
Hereworth, 403 ; urns found in L<n- 
coloshire, 410 ; iron spears found at 
Ftnchiobruok, Herts, 413. 

Animals, remiini of, accompanying ancient 

Antefix, Ronun, fonnd near Monmoath, 
186 ; fonnd at Caeileon, Cheater and 
YoA.ib. 

Annis, Homao, found at Great Chesterford, S. 

Archer, mounted, 112. 

Ahchitic:iiihe :— renuine of ancient Greek 
Bimctnres in Calymnoe, S5, 28 ; pho- 
togiapha of portiuns of the palace of 
the Dakee of Borgundy, at Brussels, 
IBS ; reetigas of Angio'Saxon date, 
at Worth in Sussex, 197 ; Hislo- 
lioJ Sketch of, in Scotland, 2S3 ; 
akelches of buildings in Somerset, 
exhibiled by Hon. W. Fox Strangways, 
380 ; sketches by Deeble, of buildings 
in Kent, &c, exhibited, 414. 
TOt. III!. 



Armlel% of bone, fo«nd AtUneolu, BS, BS; 
of glass and Kimmeridge coali fauDdin 
Ireland, 408. ' 

Arms and Armour : — aword handle foand 
in Calymiios, 35 ; contracts for the 
supply of General Fairfax's forces, 04 ; 
Treatise od, by Hr. Hewitt, noticed, 
107 ; hingandiDe cap, fuond at Da. 
Tingtoo, 185; Anxio-Saxon sword 
found in the Isle of Wight, 188 ; alra, 
or buckler of bronze, found in Ireland, 
187. See Spear, Sword, &e. 

Arrow-heads, bronze, found in CaJym- 
nos, 20, 27 ; Siut, from Yorkshire, of 
dr>ubtful character, 06,104.411 ; iron, 
exhibited by Hr. Brackatona, 87 ; 
Anglo-Saxon, found in the Isle of 
Wight. 181. 

Anditora, their Report, l.q0,893. 

Auateo, Rev. J. H., excavations by, in the 
IsleofPurbeck, 94 ; hiaoolice of mural 
paiotinga in Wimbome Minster, 103. 

AiO] Roman, found at Great Chesterford, 
3 ; iron, exhibited by Mr. Brackstone, 
87. 



BtKBCKr, iron wea. 

Banks, Rev. S., bnwze o 
bj, 180. 

Baptist, St. John, seal irith derice of his 
bead in a charger, 74. 

Barrows, sepulchral, Seandina*ian usages 
regarding, 93, 100 ; in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, 94 ; on Charlton Downi, Wilts 
96 ; at Hots, Brighton, 183 ; nipposed 
siteof one near Mereworthcaitle,4U3 ; 
on Pelenfleld Heath, 412. 

Baths, Roman, discoTered at Caelwent, 91 ; 
at Coleme, Wilts, S30. 

Beadd, Raman, found at Lineoln, Sfi ; ex- 
hibited by Rev. W. Sneyd, SB9 ; of 
glaaa and rock-crystal, found at North- 
wold, Norfolk, 396 ; of ulaaa, anib«r, 
&C., foond in Ireland, 407. - i 

3 HS,t>OQlC 
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Bmuit&U, ancient mitra at, 94, 139. 

Bcdfard, Mr. C, D., exbibila ■ gold ring 
foQDd >t Wkpping, 98 ; tbe Tutbury 
horn, 174. 

BmPORiMHiRE : — wal found M GreM Bar- 
lord, 2ua. 

Beldam, Mr., his notico of remaldt of a pier 
at DoTor, 101 ; exhibits antique 
bronie*. IBS; cDStornen' seal* fur 
Uncoln and Carmarthra, 19D. 

Brlt-foiinderi eBtibli.lied at Gloucester, 73. 

Berkluunp«lead, palimpsest sepulchral brass 
at, IHl. 



275. 

Berlin, easts of iror^ sculptures at, exhi- 
bited, 97, 105. 

BUahill, Mr., exhibits a sketch of ■ sepul- 
chral slab at Maasell Gamsjte, 4)8. 

Blencowe, Mr., commonicatcs Dolicea of the 
Rooper family, 293. 

Bloum, Hr,, exhibits a bronze helmet 
foaiid in the 'I'lKris, S73. 

Boase, Hr. J., seal fi>and near Penzaoee, in 
his powesnon, 397. 

Bockelt, Miss, exhibits a medal of the 
Elector of Ssxony, 290. 

Bone, Roman reliques funned of, 81 ; arm- 
lets of, found at Lincoln, 85 ; discs of, 
found st Cireucesler, 138 ; sculptures 
in. 416. 

Bow of horn found in Cambridgeshire, 
412. 

Brsclistane, Mr., exhibits iron axe«, arrow- 
heads, and spear, B7 ; beads Found in 
Norfolk. 298; seal found at Bridg- 
water, 420. 

Bnuik, memmr on the, 256 ; in possession 
of Mr. Carringlnn, 257 ; in Scotland, 
264 ; in the Aihmolean MaBeum,2G5 ; 
in StaCfordshire. 26 S. 

Bbisskj, Sepulchral : — at Verden and 
BruTiswick, S2 ; palimpsest at Berk- 
haropstead, lal ; at Upmiaster, 105, 
IBl : of Sir John GiR-ard, st Bowen 
Gilford, 169 ; of John Wybsm, st 
TieehutM, 192 : at St. Ivee, Cornwall, 
297. 

Brechin, chapter seal of, 204. ■ 

Rrist >1, doi'uments relating Co fain at, 38S. 

British Miiienm. See Muneum. 

Broke, Sir A. de Capel, prrsenta doenmenla 
regsrding Rockingham Forest, 97. 

Bronze, Antiquities of; — Greek arrow, 
heads, 20, 27 ; pslstaTo found in Angle- 
sea, 85 ; dagger found in a barrow at 
Hove, 184 ; txtra, or buckler, 187 ; 
swords, scabbaril, Ac, found in Scot- 
land, 20» ; Greek helmet found in the 
Tigris, 273 ; dagfjer found in a barrow 
st Teddington, 30.^ ; Roman ressels 
found at Crsnoe, 409 ; cells found in 
Scotland, 412 ; apear found in Motaj'- 
shire, 413 ; Roman limttt, 411. 



Bruce, Bar. Dr., nld oinamenta foaad ia 
Anglesea, in his poaseasiaD, 2BS. 

Buckler, hronse, foond in Ireland, 187. 

Brooch, Roman, found at Great Cbtatra- 
ford, B6, 173, 186 ; eoanwlM, futud 
near Amiens, ISO ; in TbraemonoB 
street, London, 274, 23B : of bri'nM 
tinned, found on the WiJtrhire DowB^ 
96 ; Saxan,fauudatFairfonl,67;F«B- 
annulur, found in Ireland, 1B8. 

BuCKiNOHAiiiHiiK:— seal of the Prioica 
oflTlngho, 29D. 

Buckman, Professor, exhibits Roman eb- 
jeetsof boiie,&c, found at Cireuuster, 
61 ; Saxon brooches, tweeieia, kc., 
from Fairford, 82 ; Roman slilprd, 
178 ; discs of iKine, glsss, sod tens 
cotia, 1 8B : his memoir on ihe remenl 
of tesaelated Doon, 183; notices of 
Roman and other remain* at Lidacjr, 
281 ; direcia the arrmnitemenl of tba 
Museum at Cirencester, 394. 

Bulges, Mr. W., bis account of a miM it 
Be■avai^ 94, 139; exhibits sodnl 
Italian paintings, IHt ; silier betrmliaJ 
ring, 297 ; carTings in boiie, 416. 

Bnrtt, Mr. J., e<>mmnnica(ea a ktler at 
James V. of Scotland, 270 ; loeannli 
relating to fun at Briatol, 3BJ. 



CAKBtson, Roman antefix found at, )M. 
Cserwerit, ezcBTationa of Roman batba,ftet 

at, 91. 
Caipe Carteia, ancient glass found at, 99. 
Calymnon, discoreries at, b^ Mr. NewteB, 

14 ; inscripliona, Ac fiiund at, 79. 
CiiiBBiiMjir—Kr^siic notes on puawJ 

glasa in King's College Chapel, br Mr. 

Scbarf, 44 ; seals stl«chcd to 'doro- 

menta in the Cnllege treasariea, 75, 91 ; 

■eal of jot, in the Fitiwilliam Unscoa^ 

280. 
CiaBRtDoisHiRK :— coin found near iba 

Fleam dyke, 67 ; model of Sawilai 

Hall exhibited, 9B ; Komaii inltnnail 

discoTrred at Meldi«Th. 291 ; bow it 

horn found near Elj.412. 
Cards, pUying. with scientific sabjecti, 19. 
Carmarilien, seal of Henrjr, Prinre ef 

Wales, for the Inrdship of, 189 ; eat- 

tomera* seal for, 190. 
Qtrrington, Mr. F., his memoir w Ibt 

brank. 256. 
Carmtfaera, Mr., bia aecount of aoppeaid 

Roman reliquea in Ireland, 407. 
Carthew, Mr., exhibits ailrer omamean 

found at Nonfawold, 296. 
Gary famlljr, docomenU in th«r poaBaooa, 

414. 
CaaketB, of wood, Ao, exhibited bjr Hr. 

Farnr, 97 ; of irory in the Dooca 

Huienm, Goodrich Coort, 194. 



Ijkll,tl7 ; uf ■ hru» key k 
WaI'b Djke, ib. 

Ce)bi, broDK, found la Scotluid, exbibiMd 
by Mr. WuxUftw Ruiiuy, il3. 

Chetanuii, of iv'.ry, u Berlin, 97 ; of jet 
fonDdktW&rniigtoii, 180. 

Chisbibk:— bnuLg M MkccletfUld and 
Cbcawr, 263 ; the InMitate invited to 
meat at Ctaeeter,'S97. 

Cheater, Hev. G. J., hia nnUca of UMuenl 
urna found near Scvboraugh, B6 ; of 
B dincoTory of silrei penaiefl at Yi^k, 
2B3 ; of tic-iitiout am>*-htMli, &e., of 
flint, dreulated in Yurluhire, 65, 4 1 1. 

Chesterf'ird, Great, memoir on a discuvery 
of Roniu iron remains there, by Him. 
tL C. Neriile, 1 ; l>T0i;cfl bruuuh, urns, 
ciins, &c, found there, »6, 173, tS6 ; 
RumsD cemeiei^ there. 171. 

CirencMter, Uunui reliquea uf bone, glua, 
&c., funad at, SI, I8H; nmrnnl of the 
leawUwd floora fuund there aebiered 
by Profeaaur Uuckman, '215. 

Ciat uf lead, urith Itoniau renuina, found 
at MeMielli, 291. 

Clamification iit (irinuBVal relics, memoir 
i» the biitory <.f, 210. 

Claytun, Mr. W.. cnmmunicatea a docD- 
meut bearing ihe aral of W. do Ya- 
pania, 62 ; notice of the aito of the 
'I'trnplars' church at Duv. r, 85. 

Cli>cli>,exbibitiidbyMr.OeuviuaM<<rgan,98. 

CoiUB, liritish iir Gaulish, f-ond near 
Ibe Fleam Dyke, H7 ; i>f gold f.iuiid 
Id Surrey, 304 ; of Illiberis illuitnl- 
fugtheuM of tlie round bu,:kler, 187; 
R..mBn, found at Gnat Clie>,t.;rford, 
13, 172 ; at I'rinated, Suaaeii, 96 ; 
near Ueigate, 276 ; at Nurthwold, 
296 ; at t'cdecne, 328, 331 



n-dial at Park [ Cromlech, called Coldrum Stones, Kent, ei 



found at Y..r 



87; 



AUred, f'und io I^indoD, 287 ; gold 

coin of Edward III. liiiuid on tUe 

Chesit Bank, 90. 
Coleme, Roman villa found at, 32S. 
Coliar, ur tirckriug, of brouw tuuod at 

Piersebridge, 96. 
Comb, ivory, exhibited by Mr. Tile, 290. 
CuBNWAI.1.: — Hpulchnl bnus at tit. Ivea, 

397 : wal found near Peuzanoe, 297 ; 



relating to, 246 ; expennes of painting 



Cranoe, Leiceateruhire, Homan reliqnes 

fuuod new, 409. 
Crimea, reliques from the eamp^ga there, 

exhibited by the Hev. J. HopkiD«.>n, 

98 1 diaeoveriea by Dr. Mo Pheraon, at 

Kerteb, 3i4, 



Croea. wpulchral slab carved with, at 
Darhiy le Dale, 413 ; at Maneell Ga- 
niage. 118. 

Crystal, spoon and fork, in poMccaion of 
Hon. K. C. Neville, 86 ; bead of, found 
at Nurlhwold, 396 ; divination by, 378. 

Ciickiug-stool, latest indoneea of iU use, 
256. 

CuHBaBLDiD 1— Romso inaoriptiuns at 
Coome Cragi, 403. 

Cnmming, Rav. J. O., casts Irom reliquea 
of stone found in the Isle of Han, pre- 
sented by, 104. 

Cunobeline, snppiised eoin of, found near the 
Fleam Dyke, 87, 



NOTON Priory, Kent, brigandine head- 
,iiece found a^ IBS. 

Davis, Mr. J. B., his memoir on the bear- 
ings of Ethnology on ArehaetJogieai 
Sirieuce, 315; notice uf his "Crania 
BritanDics,"415. 

DaNBioHgHiBE -.—wooden f >nt at Peu- 
gweni, 291. 

Denham, Mr. M. A.,hia nntiees of a bronie 
nrck-riitg found at Fieruhridge, 96 ; 
>.f Roman nmaitiB f >und ihem, 101. 

DinsniUiae : — wpulchral slab at Darlev le 
nali^4l3 

DnvoNBHiaa;— brona* palstave found thrre, 
85 ; Bceunnta of the churchwardens of 
WiKHlbury, 97; docuiueuts in poa- 
■eamon of the Cary family, at Tor 
Abbey, 414; municipal seals of £ieter, 
418. 

Dials, portable, exhibited by Mr. Horgu, 
280 ; by Mr. Tite, 290 ; inacribedBun- 
di.l at Park Hall, Sal-p, 417. 

Die, Roman, found in Uertfurdabire, 287. 

DocuKKHTB, Okloikil :~in posnesinoD of 
Mr. Liciwndee, G3 ; relating to the lirat 
Russian embaaay t" England, 77 ; re- 
gulations lur the Oflice o( Arms, (, 
Urn VllI, 164 1 charters to Hyde 
Abbey, 131 ; publication at Paul's 
Croai <>D occasion ol a pestilence, 1 86 ; 
relating to divinatiim by a crysUl,S7:); 
rdating to Devon aud Dorset, at Tor 
Abtwy, 414. 

Dodd, Mr.,Bi(hibiU a Subsidy B»okfor Wilt- 
^ire, 86; miniature portraits of Milton 
and Cromwell, 189. 

DonsBTOHiu;— half-nublfl of Edward III., 
found on thr Cheul Bank, 90; muml 
paititiogs at Wimborue, 103 ; pubhot- 
tiou at Paul's Crub oa occaoiin of a 
pesiileiice, lound at Shrrbome, 186; 
diKumvnta rclaiing to, exhibited by the 
Hon. W. F. StrangwayB, 276 ; frag. 
meut of the effigy of Clemen^ AbbyfXf . 



290. 

( tie Ph»ro», Si ;'^reply from 

Lord Puimure, 98 ; remtiiia of m 

wooden pier found U, 101. 
Dnrer, tncea of fain dMigns in the painted 

glu*. King'! College, Cunbridge, S9. 
DtlutAH:— bronze neck-riiigfoundkt FierM- 

brid)[>> SS i RoQuui ' ' 

found there, 101, 



EADGin, fail charter to SI. Denit, and hi* 

•eal, S£fi. 
EdiBborgh, iarentarji of raliublee in Ihe 

Cutle, 1S9G, 217 ; bruik fonod at, 368 ; 

report of the meeting of the iDBtiiule 

there, 37^; dincoime ou ihe andent 

bnildings diere, bj Mr. R. Cliainbeis, 

38) ; on Edinburgh Cartle,priortu 1573, 

by the ume, 390. 
Edward I., his i-pMliatlonB in Scotland, 2iB. 
£IBgy, aeinilchr*!, at HaHle?, OxfordiJiire, 

1 M ; iiT Clement, Abbut of Sharborne, 

288. S^ Braases. 
E^Tpi and Mubia, memoir on the condition 

of andent remainitltere, 1S«. 



FabrioatioDB ofantiqnitiei. See Flint. 
Fairfax, Sir T., oontiuu for his farcH, U. 
Fairford, Gloocealenhire, Saioii k1-i|im 

found there, exhibited bj Pnt(«V 

Bueinnan, 87 ; iron boM of a ihMd. 9«; 

punted glan and architeettual dee*- 

raliona in the chilf ch, 274. 
Falrleu, Mr, hii notice of a tomb (aaal 

near Hexham, 410. 
(Uliiier, iUr., hie notice of a mnnl paiiliig 

at Horley, Oxon, 416. 
Farrer, Mr., exbibila a acnlptore in itoj, 

97; reliquary irith the jaw of St Uirt, 

nuptial Doaket, &&, tb. 
Fibula. See Brooch. 
Fincbinbrook, Uen^ iron apean fnad 



97. 

Elated, Mr., hii notice of remaina of a 
wooden pier at Dot'T, 101. 

EnAKiL, Abt or ;— eumel diatinguixhrd 
friim nirllo, 37; on a gold i<riiament 
found at Uatlaak, Norfolk, 88 ; ena- 
Tnelled eandleaticka, exhibited by Mr. 
Farrer, 97; cloitonttt, on orphreyi of 
Teetmenia at Palermo, 144 ; pDamelled 
brooch, lale Roman, exhibited by Rev. 
W. Sneyd, IBO ; eoameiled aland, and 
a bad||B with (lie arma uf Toulauae, 
267 ; badge with the amu of De Lara, 
S69 ; enamelled amament, in poesea- 
uon of the Mr. C. Roach tSmith, ib. 

Enwmna, hia Tiail to Wataingham, 120. 

Gaux : — Koman antiquitiea found by Hon. 
B. Neville at Great Cheaterford, 1, 86, 
171, 188, 409; noUoea of tlie De 
Yipania family, 62 ; ailver Greek leal 
found at Haidon, 9B ; aepnlchrst 
bnueea at Upmtnalar, lOfi, 181 ; aepul- 
diral braaa of Sir John tiibrd, 1 89. 

Ellmology, memoir on ila bearings on 
Ardiaeolngical acience, SIB. 

Ewr, bran, 73, 74. 

Eyton.Re*. K. W., memoin by,oa Hangh- 
mond Abbey, 146 ; on Iha origin and 
eariy bi'tory uf the Fiiialima and 
Sluarta, 333. 

Eiater, municipal eeiU of, and Nal fur 
Statute! Mereliant,418. 



Filch, Hr., 



413. 



iiroBJ 



agiridra 

at nauaia, m hia collection, Sn ; ei- 

bibitaaaeal foand at Happiaburgh, M; 

a guld ainnet ring foond at Fulbua, 

420. 
Fitzalan family, mem<»r on thwr ongia,bf 

Ker. R. W, Kylou, 333. 
Fleam Dyke, Ckmbndgeehire, coin ofCaae- 



belnie lonnd tli 



». b7. 



-lieada of, found in Ymtib'i^ 
BS ; lat:cr-head, apecimeD eikiUud 
by Lord l^ndeeboniugh, ] 04 ; tiixietki 
reliquea of, noticed by Rev. 0. '. 
Cheater, 85,411. 
int. of wood, at Pengwarn, DenbigtaUr^ 



Fortoal, M., Hinialer of Public loaHnetiM 
in France, letlen from, 99. 

Frarci : — enamelled brooch found mk 
Amiena, 180; Angln-Suoo eharlanla 
St. Denit notieed, 35G. 

Frank^ Mr. A. W., hia remarka dd SM- 






l^«i 



to the Dean of Llandaff, B 
tin device of the Temptatkn, lU; 
enamelled four-footed atand, pi%ri«^ 
aigna, Ac, 287 ; hia notice of ai 
oculiat'a atamp fonad at lidney, 3tl 
Fylingd^es, Yorkafaire, aepolclual vs 
found there, 9fi. 



OirvABD, SiaJoRN, •apnldo*' bnm at,*t 

Buwera Gifford, 189. 
Olaaa, Greek, found in exeavatiooi il 

Calymnoa, 18; Roman, foond at <>na> 

Chealsrford, Eaaex, 1; at Ta itn w*. 

99; atMeldreth,CBmbridgealHn,3>l; 

at HalUtnn, Leieeatmhire, 409. 
— ancient beads fit, found at Uaoib, 



407. 

GLus, piiiilad, in King's College Chipei, 
Cuubridge, mrtialis notea on, 14; uma 
df the lut Prior of Waltinglmm, 127; 
■ppe»l For pranrrfttion of a window at 
Moreton, BerlcB, 275. 

GLonrRariBaitiBi : — bell 

bliihed mt Qloaceater, 73 ; Romu 
remuna foand U CirenrMler, SI; 
Saxon broochoa, &c., found aC Fairford, 
87, 98; bronze itilyard, found at Watei> 
moor, 176; memoir on the removal of 
feweialed floon at Cinnoealer, 2lfi 
antiqaitiea fomid near Lidney, 281 
oculiai'a stamp fonnd at Lidnej, 2B2; 
poniard found at Gloucester, 41(f. 

Godwin, Mr,, bis memoir on the dlacoverj' 
of a Roman villa at Coleme, 326. 

Gold, omamenta of, fonnd at Calymnoa, 16, 
35, 37; fonnd ia Angleaea and in 
Ireland, 29G ; atUched to the hilt of 
an Anglo-Saxnn Bword, 188. 

Goodrich Court, casta from ivory aculplures 
there, exhibiled, 36 ; 
caaket tbere, beuinz 
131. 

Gordon, Rar. R,, exhibita 

Oxford, 179; his notice uf a bnuiie 
kFy-rinic in the Ashmulean Museum, 

Its. 

Graiebrook, Mr., hie propoasi for a Visita- 
tion of arms,4il. 
GreaTH, Mr., enhibiti tlie horn of the 

Honor of Tulbur/, 174. 
Greek aniiqui ties, found in Calymnoa, 14; 

bronze belmet found in the Tigris 273. 
Guildford, braH figure found near iha Caatlc, 

exiiibitrd, 89. 
Gunner, Rev. W. H., his notices of the 

Ubrary of Winchetler College, 176; 

exhibiia Anglo-Saxon chanei* to Hyde 

Abbey, 18 ' 



HiMKiBa, Roman, found at Great Cheater- 
ford. 6. 

Huaton, Rot. E., coromunicatea a docu- 
ment found at Sherborne, 18S ; bis 
notices of the effigy of Abbot Clement 
found there, 283. 

Hanghmond Abbrj, Salop, memoir on its 
origin and founders, 145. 

Hswkina, Mr., his nolica of the mint at 
Shrewsbury, 38. 

Henderaan, Mr., exUibila a privy seal set 
with an ini^lin, 189. 

HUALDBi :— arms of Walsingham Priory, 
127; Koyal arms on ■ nrbet at (ioiid- 
rich Court, 1 31 ; arms attached to llie 
ToLbury Horn, 175; |<roposed publica- 
tion of an Ordinary of Arms, by Mr. 
Papworth, 434. 



>BX. 4S9 

Herklds, proposed regulations for the OSes 
of Anns. 1. Hen. VIII., 164. 

HmliniRDSHisi: — eepulchral slab fetmd at 
Manaeil Gamage, 418. 

HaaTFoBDssiaa: — palimpseat aepulchral 
hraas at Berkhampslead, ISl; Roman 
die of bone found at Ashweil, 287} 
Anglo-Saxon spears found at Finchiii- 
bivok, 413. 

Hewitt, Mr., eahihita Anglo-Saxon arrow- 
heads, 181; Anglo-Saxiin sword found 
in the Isls of Wight, 168 ; sketch of 
a sepulchral slab at Darley le Dale, 
41 S. 



shire, 409; of lepolcbral alaha there, 

410. 
Holy Island, realorationB there, nnder Mr. 

Salviu's direction, 283; inscribed plMe 

found there, 411. 
Hone, of atone, found in a barrow near 

Brighion, 164. 
Hopkinson, Rev. Francia, exhibits reliqnei 

from the Crim>-an campaign, 98 ; 

French seal with a Hgure of St. Denis, 

189. 
Horley, Oxfordshire, muni painting of St. 

Chriaioplitrr ihcn, 416. 
Horn iif the Hunor of Tutbury, exhibited, 

174. 
HomcBstlr, urn found near, 86. 
Hotae, tiioih of, used as an amulet. 27; 

remsina of, fooiid with Scandinavian 

intermcnte, 93, 100; In gravtw, utar 

the Kumau station at f ierseljridge, 

Durliam, 101. 
Hove, Siuopx, barrow and reliqnes fonnd 

tliere, 183. 
Hughha, Mr. T., exhibiia a gold ring found 

at Chester, 413. 
Hugo. Rev. T., exhibits pilgrim's signa, 

106; broriae Rgure of Hrrcnles. 1)18; 

fragments of painted glaBsfnim Clerlcen- 

wtll, 189. 
HuDter, Mr., liia memoir on the apoUationa 

of Edward I. in Scotland, and on the 
stone, 345. 



of Udy Selby 



D London 



I. 



lamaaM, Kent, n 

there, 416. 
Impey, Mr. W., his not 

other reliqnas foun< 
Infants, Inlermenls of 

CI]eal<-rford, 172. 
Inacriptiona, Greek, found by Hr. Newton, 

at CaljuinoB, 29; mediaval, remarkable 

example on tiiB effigy ol Abbot Clement, 

at Sli<-rbome, 263. 
Ibish AnrjquiTiiia: — btnnte/ale exhibited 

by Lord LoudesLiorough, 104; casli 



: Great 



iSO IN 

from antiqaities id the Miueoni of tbe 
R. I, Acxlemy, exhibited, 173; broDie 
buckler cxhibiMd hy Lord Londea- 
borough, 137 ; peiianDular brooch, 
138; bronze spor ia Mr. BnckiUiDe's 
eoUeetioa, 25g; bronze reliques found 
Kt Ferii*)', exhibited by Mr. bhirley, 
296; TnunwctiooB of ills Kilkoniiy 
Archuological JSocisty nu^ced, 306; 
Oghua iiucnptioni, 310 ; auppnaed 
RoDum reliqiK* ia Mr. CMTultaen's 
Hoaeum, 407. 

Iron, Femu'lubls depoait of Ronuu unple- 
mentB, found at Great Cheaterford, 1, 
13; ADglo-Saxon arraw-heads, and 
weapona of, noticed, 1X1, IBS, 41il, 

Ivory, sculptures in:^^7o«ier alNewcastle 
noticed, B5; caata from examplee at 
Qoodrich Court eibil]ited,96;iitBerliD, 
Ac, 97, 10&; tablet eabibited by Mr. 
Farrvr, 97; example exhibiied by Rev. 
W. Sneyd, 180; casta from examples 
at Farii, 416. 



JicoBa, Mr. B., exhibits a ulTar ring, 90. 
Jaiaea V., kioic of Scots, letter from, to 

Henry VIII., 271. 
Jar, iat«rment iua,SO. 
Jet,che«ameu of, found at Warrington, ISO; 

seal of. iu ilie FiUarUliam Museom, 

Cambridge, 280. 
Johnson, Mr., liia Doticea of aepaUhral 

brasses at Upminster, Essex, 105, IBI, 

1S3. 



Kemble, Ur^ bis memoir on burial and 
cremation, 3 1 ; on the mortuary cua- 
toms of the Scunlinaviaiis, 92, 100, 181, 
291; on huUBB-unis, 273; hia notice! of 
excavationa at Mereworth, Kent, 403; 
at Coldnini, 404; ol tlie monument of 
Lad) Sclby, at Ightham, 416. 

KiHi : — brigaudine cap found at 
Uatingtou Priory, 185 ; enamelled 
badge, in the Rev. W. Snejd's col- 
lei'tiou, 2(19; excaiatioas at Mereworth, 
403; at tlie Cromlech, called Coldrum 
Stones, 404; notice of the monument 
of Lady Selby, at Ightham, 416. 

Kertsb, recent diHCuverie* there, by Dr. 
M.Ph«n,on, 314, 397. 

King, Mr. H. W., exhibits ihe seil of Henry, 
Prince of Walca, ior Carmarihen, 1H9; 
nibbing of the sepulchral brass of Sir 
Jolin GifTard, ib. 

King's College, Cambndge, artistic notes on 
pwul«d glaaa iu the Chapel of, 44. 



Lahfs, found io tombs at Calymnoih ^i^'i 
paterttofgimaiic,&e.,ta serve aalain|is, 
found in the Isla of Man and Scotlaad, 
104, 202. 

LiHCianina i— chessmen of jet, fomid at 
Warrington, 180. 

La Keux, Mr., hia noticca of ssals of tbe 
Percy family, 84; exhibits draaiags of 
ancieut bntldion in Kent, Jtc, 414. 

Lee Waruer, Ker. J., hia nummr on Wat 
aingham Priory, 1 1 £. 

LicbReld, brank preserved at, 266. 

Lidney, GLoucerlerHhin, audent Testijcs 
there, described by Profaaeor Bockmui, 
28 1 ; Roman oculist's staujp fnutd 



B, 86; I 

College, 90; exam[.l« of Roman gisa, 
at Lincoln, lUD; pieiced quarry of lead, 
at Uaverhiilma Phury, IDo; lUaua 
potieiy of peculiar manulactnra, s( 
Lincoln, 173; uuatomen' seal Ibr IJa- 
coin, ISO; brank preaerred at IM- 
dingtun Park. 265; iatermenU ia lisir 
cloth garmenia, at Lincoln Catbednl, 
284; Anglo-Saxou tuna found at Soalk 
Wiliingham, 411. 

liaranie, restorations at the Abb? 
Church, 233, 394; iiwnibed plate of 
lead found there,41l. 

M,uf bruuEe,exbiiiited, 411. 

ts, Roman, found at Great CfaFSitriM. 
7, 9; traument of. found in Will^ W. 
lagh. Lord, exhibits an Itiik 
taouze falx, 104; a flint Une»^<sd, 
from Yorkbbire, ib.; portion of a nr- 
saddle, of chased aieel, 181; braon 
buckler, found iu Ireland, 173; alia 
mathematical instru-ueuui, 139. 
London, AoliquitieH found in:— reliqaesdia 
coTrred in Mincing Lane, 274; Gnil* 
nm, m Fleet Street, 276; proof pieis 
of a penny of Alfred, iu St. Paol't 
Cliurcbyard, 287 ; bronia Romu 
brooch, &c,, in Throgmorton SmM, 
283; enamelled oroameut, in paaeanB 
of Mr. Roach Smith, 289. 
Loondeci, Mr. Alan, dociunent relaling ts 
the De Yapania tamilj, m hii f^ 
aesaioD, 62. 



HaDDiM, S[B F., hia meBoIr DO cbaitan sal 



H>h>, account of Hogmlilhia ranuioB there, 

by Mr. Rhibd, S97. 

Hui, Ills of; — uitiquieiea of Blooe fonod 

there, 104; propoKd publiations re- 

Uiing to, by kcT. J. G. Cumining, 314. 

Muii^eater, noUco of tbe eKhitntiun of *Tt- 

treuURii Bt, 124. 
Manniiift, Ket, C. R., hit notice of k M>1 

foaud at A>hwic|ien, SSO- 
Muuell Gamoge, Herefordshin, •epnlehral 

tiab there, 118. 
Mark, St., nliqiiaiy endoaiiig a relique of, 

exhibited, 97. 
HaMer, Rer. G., eshibiti plaring cards 

bearing scjentilic devicea, 89. 
Hnaehaii, Rtv. J., hia notieea of Roman 

inicriplioUB in Comberland, 404. 
Modal, of Sir Gila* Strangwaya, by Holier, 

183; of John, Elector of Saiony, S90. 
UeeUngaof the liulitate.inonthly, 81, 171, 

273, 403; sonual, in London, 190; in 

Ediiiburgb, 375. 
Meldreth, Cambridgeshire, Roman inter- 

mmit found there. 291. 
Mereworth Cutis Kent, notice of oiteaTa- 

tioiii then, by Mr. Kemble. 403. 
Millstnnea, veetiEea of their manafacture in 

GloaecslenMre, S81. 
Mint at Shrew^urjr, nolicca of, b; Mr. 

Hawkini, 38. 
Minty, Mr., exhibits a how of horn, 412; 

pebble foand in a bairow on Peters- 
field Heath, 412. 
Mitre, preserved at BeauTais, dewxibed by 

Ml'. Burxee, 94, 189. 
MoKMonrBsaiai: — account of exeaTi 

at Caerwent, 91 ; Komao ante&x found 

near Monmouth, 188. 
Moreton, Berkii, appeal for pi cBci ration of 

painted giaai tliere, 27 S. 
Moriian, Mr, O,, hia aecount of Ri 

baths, *c., di»cor»red at Caerweni . , 

exhibita ancient clocks, 97; model of 

Sawaton Hall, Cambridge^ire, 98 ; 

portable dial and pedi.meter, 280; 

papal rinft, 290; ailTer porringer, 297; 

Goihic reliquary, 397; eoeleaiaatioal 



Mosaic fl.H>rs, mt 

Profeaa-ir Bucki 
MoaiiM, 



B. 297. 



remoral, by 



ing found near I 
borough, 87; iTory scniplnre preaented 
by the Dean of Llandaff, 88; antique 
glass, 100; inatricea of cnstotnen' seals, 
190; Roman enamel, pilgrims* signs, 
ke., in Mr. Roach Smith's collection), 
noticed, 39S. 



bntaan at Verden and Brnninriek, 89; 
exhibita caste from irory senlptoies at 
Ooadtich Court and in foreign eoU 
lections, 98, 97 ; penannular Irish 
broach and bi-comute pin, 188. 

NoTille, Hon, R. C, his memoir an a dis- 
coTery ol 

at Great Chmerford, 
bronze fibula fnund there, 86 ; cT7stal 
fork and apoon, ib. ; British coin 
found near the Fleam Dyke, 87 ; gold 
and nlrer rings, 90 ; Greek or Russo- 
Greek eeal found m Ebkbx, 98 ; hia 
notices of a Roman cemetery excavated 
at Great Chesterford, 171,409; of a 
Roman interment at M<-ldreth, Cam. 
bridgeehire, 291 ; exhibits a Roman 
die of bone, found in HerM, 287 ; 
gold ring, with a rebn^ 297 ; bronie 
spoon found at Chesterford, 1)3 ; iron 
spears found at Finch inlirook, 413. 

Nowlon, Mr. C, hit memoir on excaTa- 
tions at CaJymune, 1 3. 

Niello, oxamplea of, on ■ gold ring found 
" ■ ' igh, 87 ; on E[helwiiir» 



n the Brii 



I MUB 



m. 87; 



an Angl<>-Saion sword foun 
Isle of Wi)(ht,lS8. 
TfOBFDLK : — gold reliquary found at Mat- 
lask, noticed, 88 ; seal foand at Happis- 
burgh, 90 ; memnir on Walaingham 
Priory by R«t. J, Lee Warner, 115 j 
seal set with an intaglio, fonnd at 
Ashwicken, 2B0 ; beads fonnd at 
Northwold, 296 ; silver fragmenta, 
ornament set with a Roman family 
c(NO,ftc.,foUDd at Northwold, 29G; gold 



signet 

NoBTBlHr 



1, 120. 



NnaoH, R«T. G., exhibit! a perfume bottle, 

and a gold inscribed ring, 1 05. 
Neabitt, Mr. A., his notice of aepniclinl 



H[BB :-— gold ring found in 

nver nene, 87 ! documents relating to 

Rockingham Forest, presented, 97. 
Northumberland, the Duke of. Heraldic 

MS. in big librarv at Syon House, 161; 

Survey of the Roman Wall, by hia 

direction, 394. 
North niiBiaLii'li :— restorations at the 

Abbey Church, Lindisfamo, 383, 391 ; 

inscribed leaden pUte found lhere,lll. 
Nnbia and Egypt, mrmoir on the condition 

of their monuments, 151. 



Om, his charter to St Denis, and hia sail, 
355, 

Oliver, Rev. Dr., communicatcB documents 
preserved by the Caij fiunily, 4 1 1. 

Onslow, Hon. Col, brass figure in hia 
possession, found at Gnildford, 89. 

Ordinary of Arras, proposed for publica- 
tion by Mr. Papworih, 420, 

OxFORDSHiRi : — sepulchnl effigy at Hase- 
ley. 111; spurs fonnd near Oxford, 
exhibited bj Rev. B. GordoD, 179; 



Padlocks, Bomu, tound kt gnat Chetter- 
forf, 7. 

Punting, Munit, at Wimborne Miiuter, 
104 ; of St. ChriatophsT, at Horlcy, 
OKr.irdiihire. 416 ; executed by Huter 
Walter, to decorate the coronation 
chair, 262. 

Palltare, foond in Daronihira, 85 ; found 
in Angleaea, ib, 

Panmura, [jotd, hi* eommaniealion regard- 
ing the Pbaroa at Doror, 98 ; hi 






of at 






remaTuii throuKh tbe Onli 
in Scotland, 3T8. 

Papworth, Mr., fait propoeed pnblication of 
an Ordinary of Anns, 424. 

Peterborough, gold ring enriched with 
niello found near, H7. 

Petaralield Heath, remarkible pebble found 
in a bui-Dw there, 412. 

Pioreo bridge, Durham, bronis neck-ring 
found there, 96 ; Roohhi intermenia, 
&e.,IOI. 

Pilgrims' ligni, found in the Thamei, 1 05 ; 
distriljuted at Walungfaam, Canter- 
bury, &G., 132 ; found at Cirenceeter, 
ins ; found in Fiance, exhibited by 
Itev. W. Siieyd, 160} Canlerbun- 
belU, ampulln, Ac., in Hr, Roach 
Smiih'a collection, S8S. 

Pita tilted with rubbiafa, found near Roman 
Btatione, 1, 

Pollard, Mr. J., hia account of inlennenta 
in hair-doth at lincoln. 3B4. 

Pottery, Greek, foond at Calymno^ SO, 23 ; 
Bepnlchral urn foond near Scarborough, 
8S ; at HoniuatlB, 8G ; at Fylingdalea, 
Yorkahire, SB ; Taee of^ peculiar 
Roman ware, at Lincoln, 173 ; lepnl- 
chral house urns, described by Mr. 
. Kemble, 273 ; medinval Teuel found 
in Fleet Street, 276 ; Samian, found at 
Great Chetterford, B6, 172; mone^- 

Eit of green glazed ware, fouud in 
unBter Court, London, 26B ; apeei- 
mena of Roman Upchurch ware, 296 ; 
wine hottleiiofwbiteenamelled pottery, 
297 ; fragmenta of varioua periodg 
found in excavations at Mereworth, 
Kant, 403 ; Anglo-Saxon nrna found 
in Lincolndiire, 410. 

Powder Plot, alluiion to, on an engraTed 
tablet at Ightham, Kent, 4 16. 

FrimnTal Antiquities, memoir on their 
claaaiiication, 209. 

Prinsled, Sunex, Roman family coin found 



LotdM Twining, 106 ; Aodenl Armw 
and weapona, Dy John Hewitt, 1(7; 
Roman London, annooneed for piiliC- 
eatJOQ by Hr. C. Roach Smith, lU; 

SoBaex ArchEeologiis] Colleetioii*, tdL 
viii. 1 92 ; Proceedings of the Sedetj if 
Antiquaries of Scotlanil, loL I, IM; 
Reliques of the Celtic, Remaiis- 
Biitiih and Anglo-Saxon pefiodi, 
announced for publinlion by Hr. 



207; 



Manual for Uu 



Genealogist and Topographer, &c, kj 
Mr. R. Sims, 207 ; TmDsetioDS of tb 
Enex Archaeological Society, 2U; 
Inrentonum Sepnlchiale, edited ky 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, 298 ; Trw 
actions of the Surrey Anhaen)a(ial 
Society, 303 ) Tra-iaactianB U ik 
Kilkenny Archaeological Society, MS ; 
announcement of Hon Fenlo, bj 
Mr. Kemble, 314 ; of Antiqoitics di*- 
coTorod at Kertch, by Dr. M'Pbemia, 
ti. ; of works on the Isle of Uu ud 
ila Runic mouumtrntu, by Rer. 1. G. 
Cnmminn, ib, ; of Ancient Cnon, te. 
in Cornwall, by Mr. Blight, ii.; of 
Exampirs of architecture, Ac iu Italy, 
by Mr. Goldie, ib. ; Crania Britaiuia, 
by J. Barnard Dana and Dr. Itauun, 
421. 
Purbeek, lale of, remarkaUe inlmMal 
diaciTered by Rer. J. Anates, H; 
seal of the Prioreaa of Iringfao, ivai 
there, 290. 



RitNi, Rev. J., juD., commDuiealea a dt» 
nent regarding dirinatian by a eryttali 
J73. 

Randal, Mr., pneenti a oat linn a 
nacribed atone, found at Shrewriny, 
29S. 

Rapiers, exhibited by Mr. Bemhard Smilt, 
280. 

dy, Mr., eihibita seali obtained si 
Cambridge and at WindKMer, 111 
■eal of Richard Fitcalan, £>ii rf 
Amndel, 182. 

Reliquary, containing the jaw of St. Hut, 
exhibited by Mr. F.rrer, 97 ; eihikiKd 
by Mr. Morgan, 297. 

Bhind, Mr. A. H, his unmor rathe oau*- 
tion of monumrata in Egypt and Nubia, 
154 ; on the histoiy of the ii uHW*' 
classifieation efprinuBral r»fio^3Mi 
on megaUthio remaiaa In Malta, Sii- 

Richard I., obaarratioiM oa bi* great ■all' 

'"■ o,„„,Googlc 



Bii^, of lead, found kt Stntton, Qloans- 
tanhlre, 87 ; of gold, found id the 
iiTer Nene, ih. ; of Allutui, in the 
Bi^tiah MueuiQ, SB ; of gold with 
denca of ■ peUoan, uid one of lulyer, 
both io Mr. HcTille'B collectioii, 90 ; of 
uItcf, Found neKr Thornton CoUsf^, 
Lincohuhin, ib. ; of gold, found in 
Wkpping, 98 i of gold, inaiaibed with 
k posy, (amid U I^mbcfne, Berka, 
]0S ; oallod St Uutin'a Rings, 186 } 
of gold, found on the Baostead Downi, 
a. i Fn»1, in Mr. Uorgui's collectian. 
-390 ; BilTer betrothal ring, exhibitod 
bj Hr. Bulges, 297 ; of gold, engnved 
with K rebus, in Mr. Nerille's collec- 
tion, ib, i eedesustical, exhibited bj 
Mr. Morgan, ib, ; Homan fceT-ring 
fonnd near Scarborough, 413 ; of gold, 
inscribed, foond at Chester, US, 

BobertBOn, Mr, J., conunnnic&tes doon- 
menta regarding the first RnasiBn 
embsMfto England, 77; his Sketch of 
the biitoiT of Arohitsctnre In Scotland, 
229. 

Rogers, Hr. J,, his notice of Atepnlcbral 
brass at SL Ives, 297. 

Booper family, letter relating to thnr 
hislotj, 29i. 

BOKU' A»Tlqiiil[ES : — depout of iron im- 
plementa, fto., found at Qreat Chester- 
ford, bjr Mr. NcTille, 1 ; reliqnes of 
bone, A.B., found at (^rsDcester, 81, 
188 ; fibula, pottery, Ae., at Great 
Che^erford, 86, 413; mosaic floora, 
baths, &e., ezeaTatsd atCaerwant, 91 ; 
bronze neek-ricg. Interments, &o., at 
Piersebridge, Diutham, 96, 101 ; alas* 
of remarlublA tUiricMon, fou; 



Mr. Neville, at Qraat Cbesterford, 1 
409 ; potte^ of peculiar kinds, fo< 
atUncoln, 173, 174; bronxe stilyard, 
found at Watennoor, OIODceslershire, 
178; spur* from Tsrioos localities, 
179 ; ant^x found near Monmouth, 
188 ; antiqidties found in Scotland, 
203 ; tesselated floors, tbeir constme- 
tion and nmoral, Slc, by Professor 
Buckmao, 216 ; reliques found in 
Iiondoo, 374 ; at Lidnej, Gloucester- 
shire, 281 ; oculist's stomp found at 
Lidney, 383 ; villa diseoTered 
Coleme, Wilts, 328 ; vestiges of Ro: 
medicine and surgery, noticed by Pro- 
fessor Simpson, 387 ; inscriptiona on 
Coome Cnga, Cumberland, 404 ; sup- 
posed reliques of Roman date io Ire- 
land, I in Mr. Csrmtliera' eoUsctioD, 
407 ; reliqnes of bronze, bUsb, &c. 
found at Hallaton, LdeestenAire,4D9 ; 
bronze lUmu exhibited by Mr, Adeane, 



'Salvik, Mr., rettonUons of Undisbne 
Abbey cbnrch, under his dirootioiM, 
383,394,411. 

Ssmian ware, found at Great Cheslerford, 
86, 172 ; in London, 374 ; at Mero- 
worth, Kent, 403. 

Scarborough, urns and flint arroW'ttaads, 
fonnd in its neighbouriiood, 85 ; 
Romaa bronze ring found there, 413. 

SoharF, Mr. G., his artistio notes on punted 
gUn at King's College, Cambridge, 44 ; 
uia observations on the Coventry 
tapealry, 177 ; exhibits drawings of 
painted glau at t'airfbrd, 374. 
Id's bridle, or brank, memoir on its use, 
and exiatiug examples noticed, 256. 

BooiLmo : — domments ruarding the 
Russian embassy wrecked oo the 
Scottiah coasts, 77 ; proposed exhibi- 
tion of Scottiah portraits, 171,401; 
■ntiquitieA of stous, bronze, &c. 
noticed, 201, SOS ; sculptured slabs 
and aroMes, 204, 383 ; capitular seal 
of Brecbio, 20S ; sketch of the history 
of architecture in Scotland, by Mr. 
J. Robertson, 228 ; spoliatioils of 
Edward I., and documenia reUUug to 
the coronation atone, 34J} ; brnize 
celts exhibited by Mr. Wardlaw 
Ramsay, 412 ; bronze spear found in 
Morayshire, 413. 

Sculptures, Greek, found In Calynuus, 
27, 29. 

Seytiies, Roman, found at Great Chester- 
ford, 10. 

Sbau, MiDixvAi-exsmples of, 62; seal of 
William do Vspama, ib. ; of scypbate 
form, 64; of William de Tipont, GS ; 
of Margaret de Uvsdale, 70; of Sondro 
de Gloucester, 72 : seals witb device of 
the head of St. John Baptist, 74; 



device of a lion, found in Norfolk, ib. ; 
of the vicars choral. Wells, ib. ; of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 91 ; of 
Richard 11. as Prince ot Cheater, ib. ; 
of Isabella de Forlibua,(i.; Greek or 
Roseo-Greek sfal, foond in Essex, 98; 
great seal of WilUam the Conqueror, 
109; of Richard I., 110; seals of Wsl- 
singham Priory, 126; of Richard Fitz- 
alau, Earl of Arundel, 182; of Thomaa 
GySitfd, 183; seal with device of the 
Temptation, ib. ; Italian matrix, exhi- 
bited by Rev. W, Snoyd, ib.; privy 
seal set with an antique gem, exhibited 
by Mr. Henderson, 189; with repre- 
sentation of St Denis, e^chjbtled by 
Rev. F. Hopkinson, ib, ; seal of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, for Carmarthen, {6. ; 
enitomen' Halt for Lincoln and Car* 
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mutiieD, 190; enstomen'. teaU in die 
Britidi HoBeoiD, ib.; ami of the abbot 
of Robertabrldge, Somox, 194; of 
Itobertabridge Afabor, 195; of BAlph 
do luodna, Earl of En, 19i; at Sir 
Williun de Hoo, 1 96; of the chapter of 
Brechin, 205; wilb Hebrew leg< ' 
fcnnd near Edinburgb, ib. ; other 
unpleB wilh Hebrew l^ends, ■&. ; of 
Margaret, q[neeD of Sratu, 271; of 
PhiIipdeColambariiH,277; ofWilliam, 
KOD of Robert de Cumeewelle, ib,; of 
John Son^gholle, 378; of Drogo de 
Wardes, ib. ; of the niayantlty of the 
staple at Weitmtiuter,i&.; of Sir Ivo 
Fitl-WarejD,279; of Robert de Sam- 
bouma, it.; M Sir Jahn de Menet,t£.; 
of John de Chidioke, 280 ; pnTj-ee&l 
with an antique gem, found at Ash- 
wicken, Norfolk, ii. ; of Henrj' de 
Shonina, fonnd in Bedfordsbire, ib, ; 
of jet, in Ibe Fitzwilliam Mnaeom, 
Cambridge, ib.; of Ivingho Prioij, 
Bucka, 290; of Fulbert Rooper, 295; 
of Sir Robert da Fumeaox, ifr,; of the 
fraternity of the Conception, Paris, 
397; of John Tbpighul, fonnd at 
Yonehal, 31S; of OfTa and Eadgar, 
attached to charters to St. Denis, 355; 
of Hadulf da Buvile.iH; of Gilbert 
Bondi, 415; of John de Gary, 416 ; of 
the eitj' and mayoralty of Exeter, "" 
for StatDtes Merchant, at Elxetei, 
notice of the king's awls for StatnCea 
Merchant, 420 ; lore-seal found at 
Bridgwater, ii,; signet ring found at 
Pnlham, Norfolk, &. 
Self-immolation, in andent mortuart ntagee, 

184. 
Sepulcbbil ARTiQDiTiEt; — Roman inter- 
menta found in Essex, 1 ; Greek, in 
CalymnoB, 13; tomb of clay shaped 
like a shoe, 17; tern cotta bas-refief, 
foond in 'a Greek tomb, 19; singular 
interment in a large jar, 20; discourses 
by Mr. Kcmble on me mortnaiy cna- 
tomaof Scandinavia, 92, 100, 181,291; 
iatermeota found at Fiereebridge, Dur- 
ham, 101; Roman cemetery at Great 
Cfaeaterford, 171; interments of infanta 
in Roman limea, 172; barrow contain- 
ing an amber cup, Ac, excavated near 
Brighton, 183; observations by Mr. 
Kemble on sepulcbral urns in form of 
a tent or honse, 273; interments in 
liair-cloth at Lincoln Cathedr^, 2S4 ; 
Roman interment at Mejdretb, 391 ; 
■epulchnl cnst, urn, &c, found near 
Hexham, 410. 
Sopulcliral brasses, at Verden and Bruns- 
wick, 82; at Upminster, Essex, 10£ ; 
Simpaeat, 192 ; at Berkhampatead, 
1; of John Wjbam, at Ticehnrst, 
Sussex, 192; at SL Ives, Cornwall, 



297. 



buckles, Roman, fonnd at Great Cheater^ 

ford, 9. 
Shears, Roman, 10. 

Sherborne, Dorset, ""E"*" doeoment fonnd 
tliere, relating to a peatilenee, 186; 
efSgy of Abbot Clement there, 288. 
Shirley, Mr., exhibits bronze pail-bandle* 

found in oo. Moouban, 396. 
Shrewsbury, noUees of the mint there, b; 
Mr. Hawkins^ 38; inscribed stone dis- 
covered there, bearing the name of 
Alice Lestrange, 296. 
SsKonniKa :— memoir by Rer. B. W. 
Eyton, tm the origin and fonndeta of 
Haugbmood Abb^, 145 ; notieo of a 
tmkdial at Park Hall, by Mr. Okton, 
417; brass keyfoond near Wat'sDyk*^ 
exhibited, ii. 
Sicily, notice of reliqnes of the Norman 

Icings, preasrrad at Palermo, 143. 
Silk, notices of orientU tiaanCB of, 142. 
Smith, Mr. W. J. Betnhard, exbibils an 
iron boaa of a shield from Fairford, 9G; 
Roman antefix found near Honmootti, 
188; his notice of an engine of torture 
in the Ludlow Museum, 369; exhitHt* 
rapiers of Tariooa periods, 280; a 
Roman um of Upehurch ware, 2!IG; 
poniard found at Gloucester, 416. 
SmiUi, Mr. C. Roacb, notices of the ■■ In- 
ventorinm Sepulchrale," edited by him, 
114, 395; euMnelled object in hia poc- 
Bession exhibited, 369; pilgrims' sigBS, 
proof piece of a coin of Alfred, a- * 
other antiquities in ~ ' 



Sneyd, Rev. Walter, exhibits ai 

brooch, sculpture in ivory, and a pit- 
grim's sign, ISO; Italian seal, 1S3; 
enamelled badge, with the arms at De 
Lai>, beads, Ice, 3B9; a cap of tfai- 
noeeroa' hois, 297 ; knife and fork, 
silver moMited, ib. 

maanBiKB:— Maloftberieancbonlat 
WeUa,90; Seal ci Adam de Stoddooe, 
ib. ; documents relating to the coautr. 
communicated by the Hon. W. Fox 
Strangways, 279; seal found at Bridg- 
water, 420. 

Spear, Roman, found at Great Cheatcrford, 
12; Anglo-Saxon, with transverse bar, 
88, 169; of bmnie found in IrelaiKl, 
296; of iron found at Finchinbrook, 
413; of bronze found in Uorayshire, 

Spnra, Roman and Medieval, found soir 
Oxford, exhibited by the Rev. R> 
Gordon, 179. 

SraPFonDSHms: — hom of the Honor of 
Tntbory exhibited, 174 ; biank^ at 
Licbflefd and HamstaU Ridwue,:!66, 
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Stilyard, Roman,ofbrante, found at Wato^ 

moor, Gloucestershire, 1T8. 
STOi^Ai<n4UiiiBOF:~palenelbsndiBd>e 



Ills of Han uid In ScciUtiid,]04, SD3; 
hoaa found in oburow near Brighton, 
1 34 ; mould for celta (1), and other ob- 
jects, fouDd in Sootluid, £01; bitov- 
heads, &c., of flint obtained in York- 
shire, of doubtfalaulhendeitr, S5, 104, 
411; lar^ oroidal pebUe, fouod 
barrow oo Petenfleld Heath, 413. 

Stomngwayi, Hon. W. Fon., eihibita the 
Mai of Adam de Stoddoae,90; gold 
coin of Edward III., ib,; pbolograpbe 
of the palace of the dukea of Bur^nd/ 
at BraaaelB, 182; medal of Sir Giles 
Strangways, ib , ; documenti relating 
to Dorset and Somemet, 276; arcfai 
lectnnl eketchea in Someiwt, 280 , 
transcript of the homage of John 
Balliol, 269 ; German architectural 
examplea, 290. 

Slnart and Fitzalan families, memoir by 
Rev. B. W, Eyton, on their origin and 
history, 333. 

Stucco, remains of, in a Roman villa in 
Wills, 323. 

Subket:— brass figure found near Guildford 
Castle, 89; Roman family coin foiind at 
Red Hit], 276; gold signet ring fonnd 
on Baoatead Downs, 290; nodceof the 
Tranaaedons of the Surrey Arcbaeolo- 



a barrow excavated at TeiidingtoD, 
S0£. 

SuBSax:— Roman family coin found atFrin- 
sted, 96; Itarrow contuning on amber 
cup, &c, at Hove, near Brighton, 183; 
notice of the PtNKeediiiga of (he Sussex 
Archaeological Socielj, 1 92 ; sopulohral 
brass of John Wybam, at Ticeliurst, 
192; nuh candlesdck, 193; Roberts- 
bridge Abbey, and conventual seals, 
194 ; supposed veatigea of Saxon 
architecture at the church of Wordi, 
197. 

Swan-marks, roll of, exhibited, 90. 

Sword, Anglo-Saxon, found in the Isle of 
Wight, lBS;basl:etbiUed, exhibited by 



Mr. Biackatone, 296. 



TiLBoT, DBUALiHtoE,TaeLosi>, cxhibits 
casts of Irish antiquities, 178 ! his 
address at the Edinburgh meeting, 37S. 

Tapestry at Coventry, notices of, by Mr. G. 
Sohorf, 177. 

Taylor, Mr. Wsld, his notice of moml 
paintings at Winibomo Minster, 103. 

Testelated pavements, memoir on tlieir 
removal, by Profesaor Buckman, 215; 
materials used in their coustruetiDn, 
2IS;niggestioaBby Mr. Dlgby Wyattin 
regard to their romoval, 226 ; Boors 
discovered at Colcrno, Wilt^ 328, 
331. 
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Tigris, the river, broiize helmet found in it* 
bed, 273. 

Tiles, a grave lined with them fonnd in 
Ca]ymnoe,18. 

Tissues^ mediEeval, notices of, 142, 205. 

Tite, Mr., exhibits MS. service books, 290; 
portable dials and a soolptured ivory 
comb, t6. 

Tools, of iron, Roman, discovered bj Mr. 
Neville.at Great Chesterford, 2, 10. 

TroUope, Mr. A., his notices of bronze 
Bnnlets, A a., fonnd at Lincoln, 85; of 
an urn found at Fylingdales, 95 ; of 
Roman pottery of peculiar wore, a 
remarkable potters' mark, Stc, at 



I, 173. 



Trollope, Rev. £., his nol 

gloss found at Carteia, 

quaRj of lead found 

lOfi; of Anglo-Saxon 

Ijneolnshire, 410. 
Tucker, Mr. C, exhi 

the municipal smls of Exeter, 4 1 8 
Tntbury, horn of the Honor of, exhibited, 



s of antique 
; of a pierced 

Lincolnshire, 



174. 



U. 



Ufhikstzu, Essex, sepulchral brasses there, 

105, 181. 
Urns, sepulchral, found near Scarhorongh, 

85 } Uomc^tle, 86 ; Fylingdales, 95. 

See Pottery. 

V. 

Vbrdek, sepntehral brass there, 82. 
Vestments, remains of ancient, 142. 
Vipont, notices of the family, and of the 

seal of William de Vipont, G5. 
Vitreons pastes, set in Greek o 

gold, 17. See Beadi 



W. 

WlLxai-seal of Henry, Prince of Wale^ 

fur the lordship of Carmarlhen, 189 ; 

customers' seal for Carmarthen, 190; 

notice by Mr. Wynne of a woodon 

font foond iu Merionethshire, 292. 
Wairord,Mr. W. S., hie memoironacaslict 

Lt Goodrich Court, 134. 
Walaingfaam Priory, Norfolk, momnir by 

B«v. J. Lee Warner, 115; conventual 

seals, 126. 
Waring, Mr., exhibits drawings of punted 

gloss in Italy, 181. 
Warren, Mr., exhibits a bronze palstave, 



WiRWiCKSHiBGi—notice by Mr. Scliarfof 

Ihc Coventry tapestry, 177. 
Way, Mr. A., exhibits part of a roll of 



■rk^SO; ft Bonifta bmil; c<to 
found at FriDsled, 96 ; fmpnwiaD 
from tb« Hal of Thonua Gyffud, 1S3; 
bis Dotei aa the use of the bnuik, 263; 
exhibits > Ronun hmil; coin, found at 
Red Hill, 276 ; iketobra of gold oma- 
Dients found at AnglesM, 395; nek- 
bottle of vMta emunellsd mre, 297; 
notice of a bnmxe apear found in 
Morayahize, 4 13. 

Webb, Hr. G. B., exhibite ft bnn figure 
found at Guildford, 89. 

WaliH, aeal of the vicars choral, 90. 

Weatwood, Mr., eihibita casta from cbMs- 
men and sculptured ivoriea at Berlin, 
in the Louvre, &c, 97,105, 416; fictil« 
vevel found in Fleet Street, 376. 

White, Mr., exhibit* ancient altar paintings 
an panel, ISl. 

Wight, Isle of, Aaglo-Saxon airow-heads, 
Bword, ftc, found in bairowa there, 
181, 18S. 

Willement, Hr., eihibitt a fatngandioe cap, 
found at DaTington Piioiy, Kent, IBS. 

Willson, Mr., exhibits an ivor/ object used 
in games of chance, 1 82. 

Wilton, Rev. E., exhibits Roman fiboln, 
4c,, found in Wilts, 96; rubbing from 
a Bepnlelual braas at Upminster, Essex, 
105; iron knife found in Wilts, 1B9. 

WiLnHiBs:— -Subsid]' Book for, exlubited, 
88; tibulEc of tinned bronie foond on 
Charlton Downs, 26; seal of Thomas 
GyfTard, 183; iron knife in Bev. E. 



I, 189; Boman viUa 



Wilton's posKni 
at Colenie, 328. 
Wimbome ninatar, mural paintings ttien. 



103. 

Winshester College notice of the anoent 
libnrr there, 176. 

Winston, Mr. C., hia appeal for the pre- 
aervation <^ painted glaas at MoRton, 
B«i^, 275. 

Worcester, oigine of tortura in tlw Guild 
Han at, S62. 

Worth, Suaex, soppowd veatigea of Anglo- 
Saxon arcbiteoton there, 197. 

Wjatt, Mr. Digby, hia suggestions (yard- 
ing removal of mosaicfloors, 226. 

Wyniu, Mr. W. W., his notiee of ft wooden 
font found in Walea, 291. 



Yiiis, Mr. J., exhibits a carved box of 
with sacred emblems, 297. 

YaftKeH IKK : — urns found near Scaiboroof^ 
85; arrow-heads and weapons of Bint, 
of doubirul anthentidu, 85, 104, 411; 
urn found at Fylingdilea, 95; liini 
lated pavementa removed to the Yock 
Museum, 227; silver pennies ronud 4 
York, 283; document regarding divina- 
tion b; & crj'Btal, pnctued at Womb- 
well, S73 ; proposed FiuH of the see of 
York, bj tlie Rev. James Baine, Jnn., 
873. 



rijn, raiKTiR^ wnmniAss, 
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